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Inaognral  Lecture  of  the  Season  1880-81, 

By  J.  M.  LeMOINE, 

President  cf  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
Read  19th  November,  1880. 


THE  SCOT  IN  NEW  FRANCE, 


1535-1880. 


Before  opening  as  President  the  winter  course  of  lectures, 
I  have  a  pleasant  communication  to  make.  Since  we  last 
met,  His  Excellency,  Lord  Lome,  has  honored  this  Society, 
by  becoming  its  Patron,  during  his  term  of  office. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  a  paper  headed  ''The 
Component  Parts  of  our  Nationality,''  we  strove  some 
time  since  to  place  on  record,  the  results  of  our 
researches  in  Canadian  History,  calculated  to  dispel  some 
of  the  prejudices,  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
settlers  on  Canadian  soil.  We  felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in 
laying  before  an  enlightened  public,  the  evidence  which 
reliable  historians  furnish,  as  to  the  birth  and  formation  of 
the  nationality  of  the  majority,  in  the  old  Province  of 
Quebec,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  colonists  sent  out 
by  the  French  Monarchs  and  French  Companies,  unlike 
those  of  St.  Christophe  and  other  French  Islands,  were 
singularly   free  from   blemish. 

These  ethnological  studies,  superficial  as  they  may  be, 
we  intend  to  prosecute,  with  respect  to  other  factors,  in 
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in  and  round  Quebec,  from  the  dawn  of  Canadian  history  to 
modern  times.  In  those  sanguinary  passages-at-arms,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  which  have  made  of  our  town  and  its 
environs,  classic  ground,  oft'  shall  we  meet  with  the  brawny 
descendant  of  Bruce  and  of  Wallace,  fearlessly  brandishing 
dirk  or  claymore  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  fray, 

'*Let  us  do  or  die" 

his  motto. 

Sandy,  full  fledged,  is  a  many-sided  individual.  A  man  of 
war — we  will  also  find  him  a  successful  tiller  of  the  soil — 
leading  in  the  mart  of  commerce — in  the  bank  parlor — at 
the  head  of  powerful  trading  ventures — in  the  wilds  of  , 
Hudson's  Bay — in  the  Editor's  sanctum — in  the  groves  of 
'* Academe" — in  the  forum — in  the  Senate  ;  more  than  once 
**  the  observed  of  all  observers" — at  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder — his  sovereign's  trusted  representative. 

For  all  that,  we  dare  not  promise  you,  for  the  frugal,  self- 
reliant  Scot  transplanted  to  the  green  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  such  a  seductive  portraiture — ^such  a  glamour  of 
romance — as  surrounds  the  persevering  and  oft',  adversity 
taught  soldier — successful  diplomat — scholar — artist j  &c.,to 
whom  Monsieur  Michel  introduces  his  readers,  on  the 
vine-clad  hills  and  sun-lit  valleys  of  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,    and   the   Seine. 

The  arena  of  the  Scot  in  Canada  is  more  limited  ;  less  at- 
tractive, the  prizes  rewarding  success  ;  less  far-resounding, 
the  clarion  of  his  fame  on  Canadian  soil. 

With  every  desire  to  enlarge  our  canvass  to  its  utmost, 
we  must  be  content  to  rest  our  enquiry,  at  the  arri- 
val on  our  shores  of  the  first  Europeans,  in  1535, — that  hardy 
band  of  explorers  sent  out  by  Francis  I,  and  who  claimed 
the  soil  by  right  of  conquest,  from  the  vcritables  enfants 
du  sol, — the  Hurons,  Iroquois  or  Algonquins,  of  Stadacon^. 
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my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  used  playfully,  at  times,  to  pull  my  little  ears 
for  being,  as  he  used  playfully  to  say,  such  a  wicked  little  Irlandaia,  Now  the 
researches  of  Father  Tanguay,  in  the  musty  old  Church  Registers  of  Lower 
Canada  have  revealed  the  astounding  fact  that  Dr.  Aubry  is,  after  all,  a  coun- 
tryman of  our  own,  an  Irlandais,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  Teague  Cornelius 
CBrennan  ;  another  of  this  decendants  is  Parish  Priest  in  the  town  of  St. 
John's,  near  this  city,  Montreal. 

Who,  again,  I  ask,  but  one  able  to  answer  the  sphinx,  could  fancy  that 
Jean  Houssye  dit  Dellerose  was  an  Irishman.  He  was  so  nevertheless  ;  was 
married  here  on  the  11th  October,  1671  ;  and  as  the  Register  attests,  he  was 
bom  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole,  Dublin,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Hussey  and  of  Elizabeth  Hogan,  his  wife,  both  Dubhners  and  both 
under  the  protection  of  that  Irish  saint,  OToole.  If  1  mistake  not,  Mr.  Belle- 
rose,  the  member  for  Laval,  can  trace  back  his  pedigree  to  our  friend  Jack  Hussey, 
from  Dublin. 

Thus  also  we  find  Jean  Baptiste  Reil,  married  at  Isle  du  Pads,  on  the  21st 
January,  1704  ;  he  is  surnamed  **Sansouci,**  which  we  may  translate  either 
"careless"  or  ''De'il  may  care*'  as  we  please  ;  this  ''Reil"  is  described  in  the 
Register  as  having  been  a  native  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  in  the  City  of  limerick, 
in  Ireland  ;  from  the  closeness  of  the  dates,  1698  and  1704,  from  the  singular 
ntdb-name  (sansouci)  he  bore  with  his  conu*ades,  and  from  the  consonance, 
'Heil"  and  Rielly,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  our  Isle  du  Pads  friend 
was  Jack  Rielly,  the  de'il-roay-care,  all  the  way  from  Limerick,  and  that  he 
roust  have  taken  and  given  some  hard  knocks  under  Sarsfield.  This  ''Riel"  or 
Rielly,  as  he  should  be  called,  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  "Louis  Riel"  of  Red 
River  fame  ;  and  this  fact  may  serve  to  account  for  the  close  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  Riel  and  O'Donohoe."— (0'Farr6tt'«  Address,  1872.) 

It  only  remains  to  our  antiquarian  confrere  to  present 
Senator  Bellerose  and  Louis  Riel,  with  a  shamrock  on  each 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  so  that  they  may  not  forget  their  newly 
fledged  nationality. 

Another  of  Cartier's  companions  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
*'  Michel  Heru6,  ''  this  mightily  soundy  in  our  ears  like 
Michael  Harvey,  one  of  the  Murray  Bay  Harvey,  of  Major 
Nairn  ;  amidst  these  now  silent  and  shadowy  discoverers 
of  1535,  several  names  impress  us,  as  not  being  French. 
None  remained  in  Canada,  except  those  whom  scurvy  or 
accidental  death  struck  down  in  their  ice-bound  quarters 
at  Stadacon^y — opposite  to  where  our  city  now  stands. 
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"ancient  Mariner' 'Abraham,  a  species  of  practical  "Captain 
Cuttle,"  having  like  the  rest  of  the  French  garrison,  lived 
"on  roots  for  months"  previous  to  the  capitulation,  no 
doubt  he  took  his  fair  share  of  the  good  things  distributed — 
the  food  and  raiment — liberally  given  out  by  Kirke,  to  that 
degree,  adds  Kirke's  biographer,  "that  many  of  the  poor 
French  and  half  castes,  chose  to  stay  under  his  command  at 
Quebec,  rather  than  undergo  the  horrors  of  an  Atlantic 
passage,"  {Page  74).  Scanty,  however,  are  the  annals  of 
Kirke's  administration,  at  Quebec,  (1629-32). 

His  Reverence,  the  Chaplain,  pays  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits' 
residence,  opposite  Hare  Point,  on  the  St.  Charles.  They 
present  him  with  paintings  and  books;  a  mutiny  breaks  out; 
the  Chaplain  was  suspected  of  having  a  finger  in  it ;  Governor 
Kirke  has  him  committed  to  prison. 

In  1631,  his  services  are  sought  to  christen  Monsieur 
Couillard's  little  daughter — the  disciple  of  Luther  performs 
the  ceremony.  Henry  Kirke,  the  historian  and  descend- 
ant of  Governor  Louis  Kirke,  quotes  from  English  State 
Papers,  a  curious  Inventory  of  the  armament  of  the  Fort  (St 
Louis)  sworn  to,  on  the  9th  Nov.,  1629,  at  London,  by 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  before  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir 
Henry  Martin,  Knight,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admir- 
alty, {Page  75) :  there  were,  it  seems,  Martins  in  London  as 
well  as  at  Quebec  in  those  days.  We  shall  reserve  this 
Inventory  for  another  occasion. 

The  exhaustless  research  of  our  antiquarians  have  unearth- 
ed curious  particulars  about  this  Scotch  sea-faring  man — 
the  number,*  sex  and  age  of  his  children — his  speculations 


*  Anne, 

bom 

in  1614. 

Margiicritc, 

1621. 

H^ne. 

1627. 

Marie, 

1635. 

Adrien, 

1638. 

Magdcleine, 

1640. 

.    ,.,    .. 

Barbara, 

1643. 

Charles  Amador," 

1648, 

the  first  Canadian  ordained  as  a  Priest. 
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met  with  in  our  streets,  before  that  era,  and  a  pleasant  one 
too.  Five  years  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  one  comes  across  three  g^iuine  Scots,  in  the 
streets  of  Quebec — all  however  prison^s  of  war,  taken  in 
the  border  raids — as  such  under  dose  surveiDanee.  One, 
a  youthful  and  handsome  oflScw  oi  Virginia  riflemen,  aged 
27  years,  a  friend  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  had  been  allow- 
ed the  range  of  the  fortress,  on  parole.  His  good  looks, 
education,  smartness  (we  use  the  word  advisedly)  and  mis- 
fortunes seem  to  have  created  much  sympathy  for  the  cap- 
tive, but  canny  Scot.  He  has  a  warm  wdcome  in  many 
bouses — the  French  ladies  even  plead  his  cause;  le  beau 
capitaine  is  asked  out ;  no  entertainment  at  last  i&  considered 
complete,  without  Captain — later  on  Major  Robert  Stobo. 
The  other  two  are:  Lieutenant  Stevenson,  of  Rogo^" 
Rangers,  another  Virginia  corps,  and  a  Leith  carpenter,  of  the 
name  of  Clarke.  Stobo,  after  more  attemps  than  one,  eluded 
the  French  sentries,  and  still  more  dangerous  foes  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  a  handsome  bachelor — the  ladies  of  Quebec. 
He  will  re-appear  on  the  scene,  the  advisor  of  General 
Wolfe,  as  to  the  best  landing  place  round  Quebec:^  doubt- 
less, you  wish  to  hear  more  about  the  adventurous  Scot. 

A  plan  of  escape  between  him,  Stevenson  and  Clarke, 
was  carried  out  on  1st  May,  1759.  ''Major  Stobo  met 
the  fugitives  under  a  wind-mill,  probably  the  old  wind-mill 
on  the  grounds  of  the  General  Hospital  Convent.  Having 
stolen  a  birch  canoe,  the  party  paddled  it  all  night, 
and,  after  incredible  fatigue  and  danger,  they  passed 
Isle-aux-Coudres,  Kamouraska,  and  landed  below  this  spot, 
shooting  two  Indians  in  self-defence,  whom  Clarke  buried 
after  having  scalped  them,  saying  to  the  Major  : 
"Good  sir,  by  your  permission,  these  same  two  scalps, 

*  He  pointed  oat,'*  say  the  Memoirs,  "the  pUce  to  land,  where  afterwards 
they  did.  and  were  fluceenful." — (Page  7a)  Stobo  was  a  native  of  Glaagow. 
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the  bombardment — ' '  Mesdames  Duchesnay and  Decharnay ; 
Mile  Couillard;  the  Joly,  Malhiot  and  Magnan  families." 
**  Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  les  belles  captives y  who 
had  been  treated  with  every  species  of  respect,  were  put 
on  shore  and  released  at  Diamond  Harbour.  The  English 
admiral,  full  of  gallantry,  ordered  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  to  be  suspended,  in  order  to  afford  the  Quebec  ladies 
time  to  seek  places  of  safety."*  The  incident  is  thus 
referred  to  in  a  letter  communicated  to  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  by  Capt.  Colin  McKenzie.  (1) 

Stobo  next  points  out  the  spot,  at  Sillery,  where  Wolfe 
landed,  and  soon  after  was  sent  with  despatches,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  General  Amherst;  but,  during  the  trip,  the 
vessel  was  overhauled  and  taken  by  a  French  privateer, 
the  despatches  having  been  previously  consigned  to  the 
deep.     Stobo  might  have  swung  at  the  yard-arm  in  this 

•  See  Journal  du  Siige  de  Quebec,  1759;  J.  G.  Panet:  p.  15. 

(1)  £b[tract  from  a  Letter  of  a  Volunteer  in  Wolfe's  army,  presented  to  the  Literary 
ASD  Historical  Society,  by  Captain  Colin  McKenzie,  of  H.  M.  78th  Rosshire  Buffs- 
Highlanders. 

'*  Stirling  Castle,  two  miles  below  Quebec,  1759." 

•*The  ravages  of  war  are  truly  terrible,  but  may  be  rendered  still  more  so,  if 
cruelty  grows  wanton.  Happily  this  is  not  the  temper  of  Britons,  whose  natural 
humanity  forbids  their  sporting  with  real  distress.  Some  severity  became  necessary 
to  curb  the  pride  of  an  insulting  enemy,  and  to  convience  them  we  were  actually  in 
earnest. 

Hence  proceeded  those  devastations  alre^y  mentioned,  which  drew  from  the 
Governor  of  Quebec  a  sort  of  remonstrance,  addressed  to  our  commanding  officer,  with 
a  menace  to  this  effect.  '*  That  if  the  English  did  not  desist  from  burning  and 
destroying  the  countrj',  he  would  give  up  all  the  English  prisoners  in  his  ppwer  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Indian  savages."  To  this  threat,  our  spirited  commander  is  said  to 
have  sent  a  reply  to  the  following  purport:  "That  His  Excellency  could  not  be 
unapprised  of  his  having  in  his  possession  a  considerable  number  of  fair  hostages  ; 
that  88  to  the  prisoners  he  might  do  as  he  pleased;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  might 
be  assured,  that  the  very  instant  he  attempted  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  all 
the  French  ladies,  without  distinction,  should  bo  given  up  to  the  delicate  embraces  of 
the  English  tars. 

N.  B. — We  have  at  least  three,  if  not  four  transports,  full  freighted  with  French 
females;  some  of  them,  women  of  the  first  rank  in  this  country." 
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Pitt.  The  passengers  of  the  packet  were  assessed  £2,500 
to  be  allowed  their  Uberty,  and  Stobo  had  to  pay  £125,  to- 
wards the  relief  fund.  The  despatch  forgotten  in  his  coat, 
on  delivery  to  the  great  Pitt,  brought  back  a  letter  from 
Pitt  to  Amherst.  With  this  testimonial,  Stobo  sailed  for 
New  York,  24th  April,  1760,  to  rejoin  the  army  engaged  in 
the  invasion  of  Canada;  here,  end  the  Memoirs. 

Though  Stobo's  conduct  at  fort  du  Quesne  and  at  Quebec, 
can  never  be  defended  or  palliated,  all  will  agree  that  he 
exhibited,during  his  eventful  career,  most  indomitable  forti- 
tude, a  boundless  ingenuity,  and  great  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try— the  whole  crowned  with  final  success. 

''It  has  been  suggested,*'  say  the  Memoirs,  "that  Major 
Stobo  was  SmoUet's  original  for  Captain  Lisriiahago,  (the 
favored  suitor  of,'Miss  Tabitha  Bramble)  in  the  adventures  of 
Humphrey  Clinker.  It  is  known,  by  a  letter  from  David 
Hume  to  SmoUet,  that  Stobo  was  a  friend  of  the  latter  au- 
thor, and  his  remarkable  adventures  may  have  suggested 
that  character.   If  so;  the  copy  is  a  great  exaggeration." 

The  Memoirs  of  Major  Robert  Stobo,  printed  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1854,  were  taken  from  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  James 
McHenry,  an  enterprising  Liverpool  merchant.  Mr.  James 
McHenry  is  a  son  of  Dr.  McHenry,  the  Novelist  and  Poet^ 
formerly  of  Pittsburg. *' — {Maple  Leaves,  1873.) 

Monsieur  Michel  tells  us  that  the  Scots,  in  1420,  landed  by 
thousands  in  France,  to  fight  the  English.  In  1759,  we  shall 
also  find  some  thousands  in  America,  enlisted  to  fight  the 
French.  About  that  time  great  changes  had  taken  place 
in  Scotland.  The  disaster  of  CuUoden,  in  1745,  had  opened 
out  new  vistas.  Fate  had  that  year  set  irrevocably 
its  seal  on  a  brave  people;  the  indifference  of  France  had 
helped  on  the  crisis.  Scotchmen  had  had  occasion  to  test  the 
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A  desire  for  revenge — such  after  the  defeat  of  CuUoden, 
was  one  of  the  motives  stimulating  the  conduct  of  High- 
landers with  regard  to  France.  Trusting  to  their  swords 
and  well-tempered  dirks,  they  sought  their  fortunes  on 
American  soil,  readily  entering  into  the  scheme  to  dislodge 
the  French  from  Louisbourg  and  Quebec;  in  this  deadly 
encounter,  the  ardent  Scot  shewed  himself  as  true  in  his 
allegiance  to  Britain,  as  he  had  been  to  France,  when  his 
faith  was  plighted  and  his  arm  raised,  to  smite  the  then 


Hamilton  and  Chatelherault.  Tho  Dukes  of  Richmond.  Lennox  and  Gordon  are.  of 
coune,  entitled  to  the  D'Aubigny  dignity.  Michel  and  the  chroniclers  give  a  host  of 
Scottish  names,  most  of  them  long  since  sunk  in  territorial  titles,  some  of  these  may 
be  noted  as  proof  of  the  vast  influence  of  the  Scot  upon  the  destinies  of  France. 
There  are  Guillaume  Hay,  Jacques  Scrimgour,  Helis  de  Guevremont  (Kinrinmond) 
Andrien  Stievart  Guillebert,  Sidrelant  (Sutherland),  Alexandre  de  Jervin  (Girvin) 
Jehan  de  Miniex  (Menaies),  Nicholas  Chambers,  Sieur  de  Guerche,  Coninglant) 
(Cunningham).  Jean  de  Hume,  George  de  Ramesay,  Gohory  (Gowrie  or  Govrie) 
DeGlais  (Douglas),  D'Hendresson.Mauri^n.Dromont  (Drummond)'Crafort  (Craw- 
ford) Leviston  (Livingstone)  Bercy,  Locart,  ToumebuUe,  Moncrif,  (Devillencon  or 
D'Aillencon  (Williamson)  Maxuel,  Herrison  (Henryson),  Doddes,  DeLisle,  (Leslie) 
DeLauiun  (Lawson),  D'Espence  (Spence),  Sinson  (Simpson),  Ac,  &c.  The  Black- 
woods  play  a  distinguished  part,  and  there  are  also  Thomas  de  Houston,  seigneur 
and  Robert  Pittcloch,  a  Dundee  man,  and  many  others.  These  exiles  from  their 
native  land,  in  fact  regenerated  France,  at  a  time  when  the  national  pulse  beat  so 
feebly  as  to  forbode  dissolution,  the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  impregnated  the  veins  of 
France  with  their  ovm  vigorous  Scotch  blood.  Like  the  Normans  of  England 
eenturies  before,  the  Scot  colony  ''was  received  as  a  sort  of  aristocracy  by  race  or 
cwte;  and  hence  it  became  to  be  a  common  practice  for  those  who  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  pedigree  to  find  their  way  to  some  adventurous  Scot,  and  stop  there  just  as, 
both  m  France  and  in  England,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  one's  ancestors  came  in 
with  the  Normans.*'— (TA*  Scot  Abroad,  Vol.  1,  page  93.) 

"In  all  biographies  of  the  great  Colbert,  he  is  said  to  be  of  Scottish  descent.  Morer 
nyithat  his  ancestor's  tomb  is  at  Rheims  ;  Sully,  whose  family  name  was  Bethune, 
Scottish  enough  of  itself,  thought  to  trace  relationship  with  the  Beatons.  Moli^re,  to 
^ittSuise  the  vulgarity  of  his  patronymic  which  was  Poquelin,  suggested  noble  descent 
from  a  Scot.  Mr.  Burton  mentions  that  some  Scots,  who  were  petty  landed  proprietors 
in  later  times,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  the  prefix  *'de"  before  the  name 
of  their  petty  holding.  John  Law,  of  Lauriston,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  most 
Indieroua  was  an  invented  title  palmed  ofif  upon  Richelieu.  Monteiths'  father  was  a 
fi>^kennan  upon  the  Forth,  and  when  the  Cardinal  asked  him  to  what  branch  of  the 
Monteith's  be  belonged,  the  candidate  for  patronage  boldly  replied  "Montcith  de 
Sahnonet." — Rattray's  Scot  in  British  North  America,  page  213.) 
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incidents.  The  chevalier  was  the  only  son  of  James 
Johnstone,  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  His  family,  by  des- 
cent and  alliance,  was  connected  with  some  of  the  first 
houses  in  Scotland.  His  sister  Cecilia  was  married  to  a 
son  of  Lord  RoUo,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  in 
1765.  The  chevalier  moved  in  the  best  society  of  the  Scot- 
tish capital,  and  was  treated  by  the  then  celebrated  Lady 
Jane  Douglas  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent.  Educated 
in  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  principles,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  made 
his  escape  from  Edinburgh  to  the  seat  of  Lord  RoUo,  near 
Perth,  where  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  low-country  gentlemen  that  joined  his  stand- 
ard. He  acted  as  aides-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray, 
and  also  to  the  Prince ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans, 
he  recived  a  Captain's  commission,  and  bore  a  part  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  rebel  army  till  the  defeat  at  CuUoden. 
From  Culloden,  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  peril  to  Killi- 
huntly,  where  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  lady  of  the  house,  offered 
to  build  him  a  hut  in  the  mountains,  and  give  him  a  few 
sheep  to  look  after,  so  that  he  might  pass  for  a  shepherd; 
but  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  would  not  allow  h^m  to 
adopt  such  a  life.  He  fled  to  Rothiemurchus,  where  the 
young  laird  advised  him  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  had  advised  others,  particularly  Lord  Balmerino 
advice  which,  had  he  adopted  it,  would  have  caused  his 
destruction,  as  it  did  theirs.  From  house  to  house,  and 
place  to  place,  he  escaped  by  the  most  wonderful  chances 
and  under  all  sorts  of  disguises.  He  passed  continually 
amongst  the  English  soldiers  busy  at  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion, his  blood  boiling  with  fury  at  the  sight,  but  instant 
death  his  fate  if  he  gave  one  sign  of  his  feelings.  Seven- 
teen days  he  remained  in  the  house  of  a  very  poor  peasant, 
named  Samuel,  in  Glen-Prossen ;  Samuel's  daughter  watch- 
iiig  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  He  was  determined  to 
reach  Edinburgh  if  possible,  and  thence  escape  to  England, 
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field  or  at  Samos),  commanded  by  an  oflScer  of  the  name  of 
Douglas — apparently  a  Scotchman.  You  will  no  doubt  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  another  Scotch  name,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  before  the  capitulation,  a  high,  very  high 
official — in  fact,  the  French  Commandant  of  Quebec,  Che- 
valier de  Ramezay. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  mistaking,  the 
Scotch  descent  of  the  French  commandant  at  Quebec,  be- 
fore the  city  capitulated.  The  Lieutenant  du  Roy,  was  Ma- 
jor de  Ramezay,  one  of  four  brothers  serving  the  French 
King,  three  of  whom  had  devotedly  fallen  in  his  service. 
Major  de  Ramezay,  for  his  services  had  been  decorated  by 
Louis  XV  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  His  father,  Claude  de 
Ramezay,  of  the  French  Navy(Capitoine  d^une  compagnie  de 
troupes  de  la  Marine)  had  been  two  years  Governor  of  Three 
Rivers  and  twenty  years  Governor  of  Montreal,  under 
French  rule:  he  died  Governor  of  that  city.  More  than 
three  centuries  back,  the  Scotch  Ramsays  had  settled  in 
France.  The  name  of  Ramsay  is  now  well  represented  on 
our  Judicial  Bench.  It  will  later  on,  again  reappear  among 
the  Governors  of  Quebec.  In  1820,  the  ancient  Capital  will 
welcome,  to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  George  Ramsay,  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  a  patron  of  education,  a  lover  of  history,  and  a 
friend  to  progress.  * 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  unsoldierlike  in  the  Ramezay's 
surrender  on  the  18th  Sept.,  1759 — It  saved  the  despairing, 
devoted  inhabitants  from  starvation,  and  the  dismantled 
city  from  bombardment — from  sack  and  pillage.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  Council  of  war,  held  before  the 
capitulation  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society,  has  done  the  French  Commandant  effectual,  though 
tardy,  justice,  t 

4  MiM oiRB  DU  SiEUR  DE  Ramezat,  Commandant  d,  Qu&>ec,  au  sujei  de  la  reddi- 
^  de  eetie  viUe,  le  18  eeptemhre  1759,  d'apris  un  manuscrit  aux  archives  de  la  ma- 
^M«  d  Paria;  publii  sous  la  direction  de  la  SociSti  Litt^aire  et  Hialorique  de  Qui- 
^.  QuS)ee-'Des  Prewes  de  John  Lovell,  1843. 
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Cameron  of  the  family  of  Glenevis  ;  Allan  Cameron;  John  Cuthbert,  killed  at 
Louisbourg;  Simon  Fraser,  Archibald  Macalister,  of  the  family  of  Loup  ;  James 
Murray,  killed  at  Louisbourg;  Donald  Cameron,  son  of  Fassafeani,  died  on  half  pay 
1817. 

Ensigns. — John  Chisholm ;  John  Eraser,  of  Errogie ;  Simon  Eraser ;  James  Mac- 
kenzie; Malcom  Eraser,  afterwards  Captain  84th  Regiment,  or  Royal  Emigrants  ; 
Donald  MacNeill.  Henry  Munro;  Hugh  Eraser,  afterwards  Captain  84th  Regiment; 
Alexander  Gregorson.Ardtomish  ;  James  Henderson  ;  Robert  Mcnries  ;  JohnCamp- 
beU. 

Chaplain.  Reverend  Robert  MacPherson  ;  Adjutant,  Hugh  Eraser  ;  Quarter- 
master. John  Eraser;  Surgeon  John  McLean. 

''Without  estate,  money,  or  influence,  beyond  the  heredit- 
ary attachment  of  his  clan,  the  Master  of  Lovat  found 
himself  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men, 
entirely  recruited  by  himself.  His  kinsmen,  oflScers  of  the 
regiment  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  around,  added 
seven  hundred  more.  The  battaUon  was  thus  formed  of 
thirteen  companies  of  one  hundred  and  five  men  each, 
numbering  in  all  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  including  sixty-five  sergeants,  and  thirty  pipers  and 
drummers — a  splendid  body  of  men,  who  afterwards 
carried  the  military  reputation  of  the  nation  to  the  highest 
pitch.  In  all  their  movements  they  were  attended  by  their 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Robert  MacPherson,  who  was  called 
by  them  Caipal  Mor,  from  his  large  stature.  They  wore 
the  full  Highland  dress,  j  with  musket  and  broadsword. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  added,  at  their  own  expense,  the  dirk, 
and  the  purse  of  Otter's  skin.    The  bonnet  was  raised  or 


t  William  Skene,  F.S.A.  Scot,  quotes  desly  (A.  D.  1578)  in  speaking  of 
the  Highlanders,  ability  to  stand  cold  when  clad  in  kilt  and  plaid. — *^His 
8cUs  noctu  irwoluti  suaviter  dormiebant.  Reliqva  i*ero  vesiimenta  erant  brevia 
ex  lana  tuniedla  manicis  inferius  aperiisj  uti  expeditius  cum  vellent  jactda 
iorquerent,  ac  fcemoralia  aimplicimmat  jnulori  quam  frigori  aut  pompcs 
apHcra,*'  Wrapt  up  in  these  for  their  only  covering,  they  would  sleep  com- 
fortably. The  rest  of  their  garments  consisted  of  a  short  woollen  jacket, 
with  the  sleeves  open  below  for  the  convenience  of  throwing  their  darts,  and 
a  covering  for  their  thighs  of  the  simplest  kind,  more  for  decency  than  for 
9how  or  a  defence  againsi  the  cM." 
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Highlanders  continued  to  wear  the  kilt  both  winter  and 
summer.  They,  in  fact,  refused  to  wear  any  other,  and 
these  men  were  more  healthy  than  other  regiments  which 
wore  breeches  and  warm  clothing/'* 

their  kilts,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  veterans,  who  had  seen  six  North  Ame- 
rican winters,  *'Thanks  to  our  gracious  chief,  (Col.  Fraser,)  we  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  garb  of  our  fathers,  and,  in  the  course  of  six  winters,  showed 
the  doctors  that  they  did  not  understand  our  constitution  ;  for,  in  the  coldest 
winters,  our  men  were  more  healthy  than  those  regiments  that  wore  breeches 
and  warm  clothing/' 

A  Canadian  peasant  aptly  remarked  of  the  kilt  that  he  considered  it  'Hrop 
frais  paw  Vhiver,  el  dangereux  VfU  d  cause  des  maringouins,** 

J.  M .  L. 

♦  THE  KILT  SUITABLE  FOR  WINTER  . 

(.Quotation*  from  the  ** Scottish  GaeV*  by  James  Logan,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.) 

'*  The  hardihood  of  the  Celtic  race  has  been  before  noticed.  Their  dress  inured 
them  to  the  vissicitudes  and  severity  of  the  climate.  The  lusty  youth,  says 
Marcellinus,  had  their  limbs  hardened  with  the  frost  and  continued  exercise." 

"Pelloutier  relates  an  anecdote,  which  shews  how  little  this  people  regarded 
exposure  to  cold.  One  of  their  Kings,  who  was  well  clothed,  one  morning  that  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  perceiving  a  man  laying  down  naked,  asked  if  he  was  not 
eold.  'Is  jrour  face  cold?'  replied  he — 'No'  said  the  King,  'Neither'  returned  the 
man.  'do  I  fell  cold,  for  I  am  all  face.'* 

*'  The  Highlanders,  before  the  subversion  of  their  primitive  institutions,  were 
indifferent  to  the  severity  of  a  winter  night,  resting  content  in  the  open  air,  amid  rain 
or  snow.  With  their  simple  breacan  (plaid)  they  suffered  'the  most  cruel  tempest 
that  could  blow,  in  the  field,  in  such  sort  that  under  a  wreath  of  snow  they  slept 
sound.*  The  advantage  of  this  vesture  was  almost  incalculable.  During  rain  it  could 
be  brought  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  while  other  troops  suffered  from  want 
of  shelter,  Uie  Highlander  carried  in  his  mantle  an  ample  quantity  of  warm  covering. 
If  three  men  slept  together,  they  were  enabled  to  spread  three  folds  of  warm  clothing 
under,  and  six  over  them.  The  42nd,  78th  and  79th  Highlanders  who  marched  thro' 
Holland  in  1794,  when  the  cold  was  so  severe  as  to  freeze  brandy  in  bottles,  sufferbo 

IKCOMPARABLT  LESS  THAN  OTHER  CORPS  WHO  WORE  PLENTY  OF  WARM  APPAREL. 


*'  In  order  to  fully  illustrate  the  national  dress  and  weapons,  several  members  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  Society  having  kindly  offered  the  relics  in  their  possession,  of  yore 
the  property  of  Eraser's  Highlanders,  in  1759,  advantage  was  taken  of  their  kindness 
Hon.  D.  A.  Ross's  dirk  and  skenedhu  were  conspicuous,  among  other  antique 
cariosities.  The  sword  produced  by  Mr.  J.B.Dubeau,  was  of  a  slighter  make  than  those 
of  1750 — It  dates  back  to  1776.  Together  with  the  sword  of  Brigadier  General  Richard 


Tome  II,  c.  7,  from  iElliao.  Var.  Hist.  VII. 
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A  singular  incident  marked  the  engagement  at  Carillon* 
on  the  8th  July,  1758,  where  a  Scotch  Regiment  suffered 
fearfully. 

' '  At  the  battle  of  the  Plains,  the  loss  of  Fraser^s  Highlanders 
amounted  to  three  officers,  one  sergeant,  and  fourteen  rank 
and  file,  killed;  ten  officers,  seven  sergeants,  and  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-one  rank  and  file,  wounded.  The  dispro- 
IK>rtion  in  the  number  of  the  killed  to  that  of  the  woimded 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  irregular  and  unsteady  fire  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  on  the  charge  of  the 
British.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  Regiment  on  that  eventful 
13th  September,  an  eye  witness,  Malcolm  Fraser,  then  a 
Lieutenant  in  this  corps,  has  left  an  excellent  (2)  narra- 
tive. From  it  we  give  the  following  extracts  :  "After 
pursuing  the  French  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  our 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  form,  fronting  the  town  on  the 
ground  whereon  the  French  formed  first  ;  at  this  time,  the 
rest  of  the  army  came  up  in  good  order.  General  Murray 
having  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  our  Regiment, 
ordered  them  to  fall  to  the  left  and  march  through  the 


*  We  read  in  Gameau,  respecting  the  Battle  of  Carillon,  on  the  8th  July,  1758: 
"  It  was  the  right  of  the  trench  works  that  was  longest  and  most  bbstinatdy 
iiled;  in  that  quarter  the  combat  was  most  sanguinary.  The  British  Grenadiers 
and  Highlanders  there  persevered  in  the  attack  for  three  hours,  without  flinching  or 
breaking  rank.  The  Highlanders  above  all,  under  Lord  John  Murray,  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  They  formed  the  troops  confronting  the  Canadians,  their  light 
ajid  picturesque  costume  distinguishing  them  from  all  other  soldiers  amid  the  flames 
and  smoke.  The  corps  lost  the  half  of  its  men,  and  twenty-five  of  its  officers  were 
killed  or  severely  wounded."    (Garntau's  History  of  Canada.) 

**  Some  Highlanders  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  and  Canadians  huddled  together 
on  the  battle-field,  and  expecting  to  be  cruelly  treated,  looked  on  in  mournful  silence. 
Presently  a  gigantic  French  officer  walked  up  to  them,  and  whilst  exchanging  in  a 
severe  tone  some  remarks  in  French  with  some  of  his  men,  suddenly  addressed  them 
in  Gdic.  Surprise  in  the  Highlanders  soon  turned  to  positive  horror.  Firmly 
beUeving  no  Frenchman  could  ever  speak  Gslic,  they  concluded  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  in  person  was  before  them — it  was  a  jacobite  serving  in  the  French  army.*' 
(MapU  lAavtM,  1864,  p.  102.) 

(2)  Manuscripts  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
SociSTT  of  Quebec,  1867-8. 
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in  which  we  had  some  Indians  and  sharpshooters,  who 
bowled  over  the  Sauvages  d'Ecosse  in  fine  style.  Their 
partly  naked  bodies  fell  on  their  face,  and  their  kilts  in 
disorder  left  exposed  a  portion  of  their  thighs,  at  which 
our  fugitives  on  passing  by,  would  make  lunges  with  their 
swords,  cutting  large  slices  out  of  the  fleshiest  portion  of 
their  persons.  I  was  amongst  the  fugitives  and  received 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg  a  spent  bullet,  which  stretched  me  to 
the  ground.  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me;  but  pre- 
sently, I  rose  up,  and  continued  to  run  towards  the  General 
Hospital,  in  order  to  gain  the  Beauport  camp  over  the 
bridge  of  boats.  On  my  way,  I  came  to  a  bake  house,  in 
which  the  baker  that  day  had  baked  an  ovenful  of  bread. 
Some  of  the  exhausted  fugitives  asked  him  for  food,  which 
he  refused,  when  in  a  fit  of  rage  at  such  heartlessness,  one 
of  them  lopped  off  his  head  with  his  sword.  The  bloody 
head  was  then  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  bread. 
Hunger  getting  the  better  of  me,  I  helped  myself  to  a  loaf 
all  smeared  with  gore,  and  with  my  pocket-knife  removing 
the  crust,  I  greedily  devoured  the  crumb.  This  was  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  descending  in  the  West." 

The  countless  clAi  of  the  Frasers,  in  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  our  land,  retrace  back  to  this  grand  old  corps, 
their  kinsfolks  across  the  sea,  and  Simon  Eraser's, 
companions-at-arms,  the  McDonalds-Campbells-McDon- 
nells -  McPhersons  -  Stewarts  -  Rosses  -  Murrays  -  Camer- 
ons  -  Menzies  -  Nairns  t  -  Munros  -  McKenzies  -  Cuthberts, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  our  soil.  A  descendant,  the  Honorable 
John  Fraser  de  Berry,  of  St.  Mark,  near  Montreal,  in  1868, 
carried  away  by  his  gushing  love  of  country,  set  to  work  to 
reorganize  the  Clan,  notwithstanding  the  inr&ads  committed 


t  One  of  his  descendants,  the  late  seigneur  of  Murray  Day,  John  Nairn,  Esquire, 
married  Miss  I^eslie,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Leslie,  one  of  our  most  respected 
public  men.  (See  Appendix  Letter  C.) 
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Fraser's  Highlanders  at  Quebec,  the  name  of  Les  Saurages 
d^Ecosse^t  one  feels  reUeved,  seeing  that  the  meeting 
was  inevitable,  that,  the  sturdy  sons  of  Caledonia 
in  Levi's  heroic  Grenadiers,^  did  find  a  foe  worthy  of 
their  steel.  Scotchmen,  on  the  field  of  Ste  Foye,  in  deadly 
encounter  with  France's  impetuous  warriors,  doubtless 
acknowledged  that  the  latter  were  not  unworthy  descend- 
ants of  those  whom  they  had  helped  to  rout  England's 
soldiery  at  the  fields  of  Beaug4,  Crevant  and  Vemeuil. 


of  Jules  de  Bsrry,  a  rich  and  powerful  lord  (adgneur)  who  feasted  sumptuously, 
tlie  Eoiperor  Charlemagne,  and  his  numerous  suite,  at  his  castle  in  Normandy 
in  the  eighth  century. 

n.  For  the  following  electoral  divisions  ; 

Lauzon, — ^Thomas  Fraser,  Esquire,  farmer,  of  Pointe  Levis. 

Kennebec, — Simon  Eraser,  Esquire,  of  St.  Croix. 

De  la  Durantatb, — ^Alexander  Fraser,  Esquire,  farmer,  of  St.  Valier. 

Les  Laurentides, — WiLU AM  pRASER,  Esquirc,  of  Lake  St.  John,  Chicoutimi 

Grandville, — ^Jean  Etienne  Fraser,  Esquire,  Notary. 

GreenIsland,Stadacona, — ALB.YANDERFRASER,E8quire,Notary,St.Roch, 
Quebec. 

The  meeting  having  voted  thanks  to  the  president  and  secretary,  then 
•djoumed.  ALEX.  FRASER, 

OiiER  Fraser,  President. 

Secretary.  (Morning  Chronicle,  February  8,  1868.^') 

t  The  kilted  Highlanders  of  1759  were  popularly  known  among  the  peasants  as 
*'L<i  PtHteM  Jupe^y  Most  exaggerated  stories  were  circulated  as  to  their  ferocity. 
The  following  was  one  of  the  most  accredited  opinions: — "The  Highlanders  would 
neither  give  nor  take  quarter;  they  were  so  nimble  that  no  man  could  catch  them,  so 
nobody  could  escape  them,  no  one  had  a  chance  against  their  broad  swords.  With 
the  ferocity  natural  to  savages  they  made  no  prisoners,  and  spared  neither  man, 
lomsD,  nor  child.*' 

*  A  curious  hand  to  hand  fight  between  the  Highlanders  and  French  Grenadiers 
took  place  on  the  28th  April,  1760,  at  Dumont's  Mill,  on  the  site  adjoining  Mr.  Duns- 
comb's  bouse,  on  the  St.  Foye  Road. 

"  With  this  old  windmill  is  associated  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  of  the 
conflict.  Some  of  the  French  Grenadiers  and  some  of  Fraser's  Highlanders  took, 
^  and  re-took  the  Mill  three  times,  their  respective  officers  looking  on  in  mute 
astonishment  and  admiration  ;  vohiUt  a  Scotch  piper,  who  had  been  under  arrest  for 
^conduct,  ever  eince  the  IZth  Sept.,  1759.  woe  piping  away  within  hearing: — so  says 
•n  old  Chronicle— (if  ap^  Leavee,  1873,  p.  182. 

See  Appendix  Letter  D. 
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ment,  Captains,  Malcolm  and  Hugh  Eraser,  late  of  the  78th. 

This  corps  were  installed  in  our  ''grim  and  stern  keep, 

which  watches  over  the  city."     Such  is  the  confidence 

placed   in    the    skill    and    bravery    of    Colonel    McLiean 

that  the  staunch  little  garrison,   1,800  strong,  is  placed 

under  his   orders   by    Sir    Guy    Carleton.       During   the 

agony  of  that  dreadful   winter  of  siege,   famine,   small 

pox,  with  traitors  in  and  out  of  the  city  ;  with  Crown 

Point,  Forts  St.  John,  Chambly,  Montreal,  Sorel,  Three 

Rivers,    in    fact,    every    foot   of    ground    round    Quebec 

(except  that  enclosed  by  the  walls)  in  the  possession  of  the 

New  England  and  New  York  soldiery,    &c.,  the  Scotch 

conmiander  was  found  to  be  '^the  right  man  in  the  right 

place.''    Aided  by  the  Regulars — by  the  Canadian  Militia, 

under  brave  Colonel  Dupr6, — by  the  English  Militia  under 

Col.  Henry  Caldwell, — by  British  seamen.  Masters  and 

Mates,  led  by  Capt.  McKenzie  and  Hamilton,  Col.  McLean 

under  the  eye  of  Guy  Carleton,  proudly  upheld  the  banner 

of  Merry  England,  on  the  bastions  of  Quebec,  but  there 

only,  in  all  New  France.     Once  the  flag  of  Britain  was 

firmly  implanted  in  Canada,  the  Scot  turned  his  mind  to 

new  fields  of  enterprise — to  commerce  and  the  tillage  of  the 

soil. 

'Tis  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  witness,  later  on,  the  sub- 
stantial acknowledgment  of  services  rendered,  made  by 
the  British  Government,  in  grants  of  land  to  Scotch  sol- 
diers. Valuable  seigniories  are  conceded  to  their  officers; 
thus.  Major  Nairn,  of  the  Royal  Emigrants^  received  a  patent 
for  the  Fief  of  Murray  Bay,  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
while  his  companion-at-arms.  Lieutenant  Malcolm  Eraser, 
had,  on  27th  April,  1762,  obtained  the  adjoining  seigniory, 
Mount  Murray,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  river  Murray  or 
Mai  Bale,  to  the  east  by  the  Rividre  Noire — running  three 
leagues  in  the  interior. 
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Many  are  the  ethnological  changes,  in  Lower  Canada, 
ushered  in  by  British  mie:  and  with  the  experience  of  the 
past,  varied  indeed  will  be  in  a  hundred  years  hence  the 
rich  concrete,  composing  our  nationality,  if  the  blind  god  of 
hymen  should  continue  to  shoot  his  darts,  in  defiance  of 
race,  language  or  creed. 

If  Sandy  shewed  a  penchant  for  the  bright  eyed  Josettes 
of  New  France,  French  families  even  those  with  the  bluest 
biood,  were  not  averse  to  Scotch  or  English  alliances;  in 
proof  whereof,  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  paper  a  list 
of  military  marriages  and  some  ethnological  notes  which 
may  startle  you. 

The  widow  of  the  third  Baron  de  Longueuil,  Charles 
Jacques  LeMoine,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  at  Montreal, 
on  the  11th  September,  1770,  to  the  Hon.  William  Grant, 
Receiver  General  of  the  Province,  while  on  the  7th  May, 
1781,  Capt.  David  Alexander  Grant,  a  nephew  of  the  Hon. 
W.  Grant,  led  to  the  altar,  her  daughter,  who  subsequently 
assumed  the  title  of  Baroness  de  Longueuil;  the  Grants  of 
Scotland,  their  descendants,  now  claim  the  Baronial  title  in 
Canada. 

Later  on,  we  find  the  haughty  Scotch  family  of  Lennox* 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  proud  and  warlike  family 
of  LaCorne  de  St.  Luc. 


I,  opened  subflequently  a  lange  fiflhiiig  establishment  at  Point  St.  Peter,  Gasp^; 
1m  died  at  St.  Thomas,  Montmagny,  in  June,  1840,  aged  88  years.  The  lecturer, 
on  his  mother's  side.  Miss  M.  McPherson,  is  the  grand  son  of  this  respected  old  U.  E. 
LoysUst,  after  whom  he  was  named  James  McPherson  LeMoine  :  his  French  anc^tors 
killed  from  Pintre,  near  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the 
oiher  celebrated  Norman  family,  LeMoine  de  Longueuil. 

^  Miss  M.  Lennox  was  a  daughter  of  Major  the  Hon.  Earl  of  Lexinox,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Aubigny,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Lacorne  de  Chapt 
dt  St.  Luc — a  family  equally  distinguished  on  Canadian  battle  fields  and  among  the 
French  noblemen  :  her  mother  had  remarried  Le  Commandant  Jacques  Viger,  the 
Montreal  antiquarian  ;  a  detailed  obituary  notice  of  Miss  Lennox,  appeared  at  the 
time,  in  the  Montreal  "Minerve." 
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but  unsubdued,  shed  liberally  their  life  blood.  For  the 
French  it  was  a  brilliant,  but  bootless  victory,  and  which 
merely  allowed  them,  on  leaving  the  country,  to  shake 
hands  as  equals,  with  their  brave  opponents. 

Murray  held  his  own  in  the  city  despite  the  pursuit  <rf 
a  valiant  foe,  flushed  with  victory.  Relief  came  early  in  May 
following;  and  with  Lord  Amherst,  on  the  8th  September, 
1760,  he  completed  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  by  the 

capitulation  of  Montreal. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  higher 
command.  "General  Murray,  says  his  biographer,  was 
subsequently  distinguished  for  his  gallant,  though  unsuc- 
cessful defence  of  Minorca,  in  1781,  against  the  Due  de 
Crillon,  at  the  head  of  a  large  Spanish  and  French  force. 
De  Crillon,  despairing  of  success,  endeavored  to  corrupt 
the  trusty  and  gallant  Scot,  offering  him  the  sum  of  one 
million  sterling  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Indig- 
nant at  this  attempt.  General  Murray  immediately  addre»- 
ed  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  : 

"Fort  St.  Philip,  16th  October,  1781. 

When  your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his  sovereign 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  de  Guise,  he  returned  the  answer 
which  you  should  have  thought  of,  when  you  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  character  of  a  man  whose  birth  is  as  illus- 
trious as  yoiu*  own,  or  that  of  the  Duke  de  Guise.  I  can 
have  no  further  communication  with  you  but  in  arms.  If 
you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send  clothing  for  your  un- 
fortunate prisoners  in  my  possession ;  leave  it  at  a  distance 
to  be  taken  up  for  them,  because  I  will  admit  of  no 
contact  for  the  future,  but  such  as  is  hostile  in  the  most 
inveterate  degree."' 

There  is  the  true  ring  here  !  One  feels  better  after 
reading  such  sentiments.    You  cannot  mistake  that  proud 
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In  that  long  list  of  Viceroys  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canada  from  out  first  Scotch  Governor  Murray, 
to  our  present,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  more  than  one 
exhibited  the  distinctive,  the  most  conmiendable  traits  of 
the  Scotch  character.  In  the  critical  times  of  the  first 
Empire,  in  1807,  when  England,  in  addition  to  her  gigantic 
struggle  with  Napoleon  I,  expected  (and  was  not  disap- 
pointed) a  foreign  war — with  the  United  States,  the  reins  of 
oflBce,  in  Canada,  were  confided  to  a  Scotchman,  General 
Sir  James  Craig;  and  if  there  were  faults  in  the  tried  old 
soldier,  it  was  not  want  of  nerve,  want  of  back-bone,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  t 

Later  on,  when  the  ashes  of  insurrection  were  still  hot, 
and  the  commonwealth  required  a  firm  but  humane  hand  to 
allay  civic  strife;  another  Scot — a  descendant  of  the  Bruce- 
James,  Earl  of  Elgin,  was  sent  out.  Thist  brilliant  orator  and 

t  See  Appendix  Letter  F. 

I  In  September,  1851,  in  company  with  a  much  respected  friend.  F.  X.  Gameau, 
the  Canadian  historian.and  a  crowd  of  other  guests  invited  to  the  BostonJubilee.it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  attend  the  great  civic  entertainment  tendered  in  the  Boston  Com- 
mon, by  the  hospitable  city  Government  of  Boston  to  Lord  Elgin,  his  Cabinet  and 
twenty  thousand  of  guests.  Though  many  of  the  master  minds  of  the  Great 
Republic,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Putnam  and  others,  entranced 
their  many  hearers  by  their  powerful  or  graceful  oratoiy,  we  can  yet  recall  the 
sentiments  of  pleasure  with  which  the  audience,  the  pride  with  which  ourselves  in 
particular,  1  istened  to  the  flowing  periods  of  our  Vic^e-Roy.  It  was  not  the  first,  nor  the 
list  triumph  his  eloquence  achieved  on  United  States  Tenitoiy.  His  able  biographier 
famishes  the  following  anecdote:  '*Some  years  afterwards,  says  Walrond,  when  speak- 
ing of  these  festivities,  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo  said:  "Never  shall  I  forget  the  admiration 
elicited  by  Lord  Elgin's  beautiful  speech  on  that  occasion.  Upon  the  American 
visitors  (who,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  look  for  the  highest  order  of  intellect  in 
the  appointees  of  the  Crown)  the  effect  was  amusing.  A  sterling  Yankee  friend, 
while  the  Governor  was  speaking,  sat  by  my  side,  who  <  ccasionally  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  as  the  speech  prcgressed,  each  sentence  incrcat^iug  in  beauty  and  eloquence, 
by  such  approving  exclamations  as  "He's  a  glorious  fellow!  He  ought  to  be  on  our 
lide  of  the  line  !  We  would  make  him  mayor  of  our  city  !"  As  some  new  burst  of 
eloquenqe  breaks  from  the  speaker's  lips,  my  worthy  friend  exolaims  "How  magni- 
ficently he  talks  !  Yes,  by  George  !  we'd  make  him  governor,  governor  of  the  State  !" 
As  the  noble  Earl,  by  some  brilliant  hit,  carries  the  assemblage  with  a  full  round  of 
ipplause.  **Ah!"  cries  my  Yankee  friend,  with  a  hearty  slap  on  my  shoulder,  by  Hea- 
ven, if  he  were  on  our  side,  we'd  make  him  President — nothing  less  than  President  f" 

(LsmBB  AND  Journals  o/  James,  Eighth  Earl  of  Elgin,  edited  by  Theodore 
Wakond,  C.  B.,  1873,  P.  100.  (See  Appendix  Letter  G.) 
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One  hundred  and  forty-eight  signatures  are  affixed  to  this 
dry-a»-dust  document  of  1802,  which  we  now  hold  in  oxir 
hands.  It  was  recently  donated  to  our  Society.  Strangely 
indeed,  it  reads,  in  1880. 

A  carefully  prepared  petition — it  seems — to  the  King, 
asking  for  a  site  in  Quebec  whereon  to  build  a  church — 
and  suggesting  that  the  lot  occupied  by  the  Jesuits'  Church, 
and  where,  until  1878,  stood  the  Upper  Town 
market  shambles,  be  granted  to  the  petitioners,  they  being 
without  a  church,  and  having  to  trust  to  the  good  will  of 
the  Government  for  the  use,  on  Sundays,  of  a  room  in  the 
Jesuits  Barracks,  as  a  place  of  worship.  "^ 

Signatures  to  Memorial  addressed  to  George  III,  asking  for 
land  in  Quebec,  to  build  a  Presbyterian  Church : 


*  Alex. Sparks,  Minister; 
^  Jas.  Thompson,  Jnr., 

Fred.  Grant, 
^  Jno.  Greeni^ields, 
•Chas.  G.Stewart. 
James  Sinclair, 
Jolm  Urquhart, 
William  Morris, 
Jno.  Eifland, 
John  Barlie, 
Geo.  McGregor, 
Wm.  Holmes, 
James  Ward, 
Jno.  Puras, 
Ann  Watt, 
J.  Brydon, 
Jno.  Eraser, 

*  James  Somerville, 
J.  A.  Thompson, 
Wm.  HaU. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Sr., 

*  D.Monroe, 

*  J.BUckwood, 

*  M.Lsrmbumer, 
Fiancis  Hunter, 


JohnMcLeod, 
Hugh  Munro, 
Geo.  Geddes, 
Archd.  Donaldson, 
Sandford  Hoyt. 
Robert  Haddan,  Sr., 
Robert  Hadden,  Jr., 
Alex.  Hadden, 
William  Brown, 
Geo.  Morrison, 
Jno.  Goudie, 
G.  Sinclair, 
Walter  Carruthers, 
Wm.  Petrie, 
John  Ross, 
Wm.  McKenzie, 
Thos.  Saul. 
J.  Ross,  Jr., 
Ann  Ross, 
James  Mitchell. 
Geo.  King, 
Alex.  Thompson, 
James  Orkney, 
J.  Neilson, 
Daniel  Eraser, 


Wm.  Anderson, 
Hugh  McQuarters,  Jr., 
W.  Norris, 
John  McClure, 
Hugh  McQuarters, 
Alex.Gibney,Sr., 
Jas.  Gibney. 
Thos.  Ewing, 
John  Glass, 
James  Tulloch, 
Samuel  Brown, 
Isaac  Johnstone, 
Peter  Leitch, 
Henry  Baldwin, 
Daniel  Forbes, 
William  JafFray, 
J.  Hendry, 
John  Thompson, 
George  Smith, 
Wm.  Reed, 
Alexander  Harper, 
Robert  Marshall, 
WUliam  White, 
Thomas  White, 
John  Taylor, 


*  Quebec  Past  and  Present,  p.  104. 
See  Appendix  Letter  H. 
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According  to  Garneau  and  other  historians,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  memorable  year,  when  the  fate  of  British  Canada 
hung  as  if  by  a  thread,  Adam  Lymburner,  more  prudent 
than  loyal,  retired  from  the  sorely  beset  fortress,  to 
Charlesbourg,  possibly  to  Ch&teau  Bigot,  a  shooting  box 
then  known  as  the  ''Hermitage,"  to  meditate  on  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs.  Later  on,  however,  in  the 
exciting  times  of  1791,  Adam  Lymburner  was  deputed  by 
the  colony  to  England  to  suggest  amendments  to  the 
project  of  the  constitution  to  be  promulgated  by  the  home 
authorities.  His  able  speech  may  be  met  with  in  the  pages 
of  the  Canadian  Review,  published  at  Montreal  in  1826. 
This  St.  Peter  street  magnate  attained  four  score  and  ten 
years,  and  died  at  Russell  Square,  London,  on  the  10th 
January,  1836. 

Another  signature  recalls  days  of  strife  and  alarm  :  that 
of  sturdy  old  Hugh  McQuarters,  the  brave  artillery  sergeant 
who,  at  Pris-de-VUle  on  that  momentous  31st  December, 
1775,  appUed  the  match  to  the  cannon  which  consigned  to 
a  snowy  shroud  Brigadier-Greneral  Richard  Montgomery, 
his  two  aides f  McPherson  and  Cheeseman,  and  his  brave,  but 
doomed  followers,  some  eleven  in  all;  the  rest  having 
sought  safety  in  flight.  By  this  record,  it  appears  Sergeant 
McQuarters  had  also  a  son,  in  1802,  one  of  Dr.  Sparks' 
congregation.  Old  Hugh  McQuarters  lived  in  Champ] ain 
street  and  closed  his  career  there,  in  1812. 

Another  autograph,  that  of  James  Thompson,  one  of 
Wolfe's  comrades — "a  big  giant,"  as  our  old  friend,  the  late 
Judge  Henry  Black,  who  knew  him  well,  used  to  style 
him,  awakens  many  memories  of  the  past.  Sergeant  James 
Thompson,  of  Fraser's  Highlanders,  at  Louisbourg,  in  1758, 
and  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  came  from  Tain,  Scotland,  to  Canada, 
as  a  volunteer  to  accompany  a  friend — Capt.  David  Baillie, 
of  the  78th.  His  athletic  frame,  courage,  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence, during  the  seventy-two  years  of  his   Canadian 
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Old  James  Thompson  expired  in  1830,  at  the  family 
mansion,  St.  Ursule  Street,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  James  Thompson  Harrower. 

When  we  name  John  Greenshields,  D.  Monro  (the 
partner  of  the  Hon.  Matthew  Bell)  J.  BUickwood,  Matthew 
Lymburner,  Peter  Stuart,  William  Grant,  John  Mure,  John 
McNider,  J.  G.  Hanna,  John  Crawford,  David  Stewart, 
(the  David  Stewart  of  "Astoria''  described  by  Washington 
I^^g  f)  J  James  Orkney,  Robert  Wood,  Alexander  Munn,  James 
McCuUum,  Thomas  White,  Fred.  Petrie,  Robert  Ritchie, 
we  recall  many  leading  merchants  in  St.  Peter,  Notre-Dame 
Street  and  the  old  Cul-de-Sac. 

"Jane  Sewell,"  was  the  wife  of  Stephen  Sewell,  Solicitor- 
General  of  Lower  Canada,  brother  to  Chief  Justice  Sewell. 

"Henrietta  Sewell,"  one  of  the  signers,  survived  ten  years 
her  husband,  the  late  Jonathan  Sewell,*  Chief  Justice  for 
Lower  Canada,  who  died  in  Quebec,  in  1839.  Chief  Justice 
Sewell  left  a  numerous  progeny : 

John  Sewell,  Capt.  in  49th  (Brock's  Regiment)  and  Lt.-Col.  Volunteer  in  1S37. 

William  Smith  Sewell,  late  Sheriff  of  Quebec,  died  Ut  June,  1866. 

Edmund  Willoughhy  Sewell,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders. 

Robert  Shore  Milnes  Sewell,  Advocate,  died  9th  May,  1834. 

Maria  May  Livingstone  Sewell  widow  of  Major  Henry  Temple,  15th  Regiment 

Henrietta  Sewell,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Frs.  J.  Lundy,  died  17th  Nov.,  1847. 

Henry  Doyle  Sewell,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders. 

James  Arthur  Sewell,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Laval  University. 

Montague  Charles  Sewell,  died  28th  February,  1859. 

Chark>tte  De  Quincey  Sewell,  died  31st  December,  1826. 

Fanny  Georgiana  Sewell,  wife  of  Capt.  Trevor  Davenport,  Ist  '*Royals." 

Eliza  Janet  SeweU,  wife  of  John  Ross,  Fsq.,  died  8th  May,  1875. 

Algernon  Robinson  Sewell,  Lt.-Col.  15th  Regiment,  died  10th  January,  1875. 

"Ebenezer  Baird,"  we  take  to  have  been  the  progenitor 
(rf  a  well-remembered  Quebec  Barrister,  James  E.  Baird, 
Esq.,  the  patron  of  our  city  member,  Jacques  Malouin, 
Esquire. 

*  See  Appendix  Letter  I. 
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Memorial,  and  who  afterwards  settled  in  Upper  Canada, 
was  a  son  of  ''Joanna  George"  by  another  marriage; 
the  eccentric  and  clever  Quebec  Merchant,  Mr.  James 
George,  was  another  son.  He  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested, in  1825,  the  plan  of  the  St.  Charles  River  Docks 
— the.  first  who  took  up  the  subject  of  rendering  the  St. 
Lawrence  Rapids  navigable  higher  than  Montreal.  The 
idea  seemed  so  impracticable,  and  what  was  still  worse,  so 
new,  that  the  far-seeing  Mr.  George,  was  at  the  time 
branded  as  non  compos  !  and  still  for  years  the  "Spartan," 
"Passport,"  "Champion"  and  other  steameVs  have  safely 
ran  these  rapids  daily  every  season  ! 

James  George  had  also  suggested  the  practicability  of 
Wooden  Railways  or  Tramways,  with  horses  as  locomotive 
power,  forty  years  before  the  Civil  Engineer,  Hulburt  built 
the  Gosford  Wooden  Railway,  with  steam  as  locomotive 
power. 

"William  Grant,"  of  St.  Roch's  after  whom  Grant  street 
was  called,  was  member  for  the  Upper  Town  of  Quebec, 
duriDg  our  two  first  Parliaments,  from  17th  December, 
1792,  to  29th  May,  1800,  and  from  9th  January,  1805 1  14th 
April,  1808. 

"John  Mure"  represented  the  County  of  York,  (Vau- 
dreuil  ?)  in  three  Parliaments,  from  9th  January,  1805,  to 
26th  February,  1810,  and  was  member  for  the  Upper  Town 
of  Quebec,  from  1810  to  1814.  A  man  of  intelligence,  he 
also,  though  a  Presbyterian,  became  a  benefactor  to  the  R. 
C.  Church,  having  in  1812,  given  to  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Roch's,  whereon  to  erect  thein  church,  the  site  of  the  R.  C. 
Temple  of  Worship,  in  that  thriving  suburb. 

"John  Blackwood,"  also  represented  the  Upper  Town  in 
two  Parliaments,  from  9th  April,  1809,  to  20th  February, 
1810. 
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of  the  Manager  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  Alexander  Simpson, 
who  describes  himself  as  "Farmer,"  of  Thomhill, — Thorn- 
hill  the  country  seat  of  our  friend,  Archibald  Campbell, 
Esquire,  P.  S-  C,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Chs.  Campbell,*  late  of 
99th  Regiment. 

Mr.  Simpson,  as  Manager  of  the  Bank,  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Sutherland,  for  many  years  Postmaster  General  of 
Lower  Canada. 

This  roll  of  Scotch  worthies  reminds  us  each  year  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  annual  dinner  in  November  and  of 
sundry  ''Beef  and  Greens"  and  ''hagis"  entertainments 
given  by  jolly  Curlers,  the  promoters  of  the  "roaring 
game." 

History  has  even  handed  down  a  glowing  account  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Dinner,  in  the  stormy  days  of  1837,  given  at 
Schluep's,  in  St.  Louis  Street,  the  Globe  Hotel,  since 
the  St.  Louis  Hotel.  It  was  presided  over  by  that 
eminent  patriot  and  jurist,  the  late  Andrew  Stuart, 
the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Justice  Andrew  Stuart  :  the 
Hon.  Francis  Ward  Primrose,  for  years  a  leading  member 
of  our  Bar,  was  the  Vice-President,  when  the  bard  and 
seer  of  the  society,  our  well  remembered  old  friend,  the 
late  Archibald  Campbell,  usually  styled  ''Her  Majesty's 
Notary,"  in  a  clear  and  mellow  voice,  poured  forth  the 
stirring  words  of  the  patriotic  lines  he  had  himself  com- 
posed. 

OBIOINAL  80N0, 

At  9ung  by  ArMbaid  Campbell,  Etq.,  eU  St.  Andrew' 9  Dinner,  1837. 

AiB  :  "  SeoU  wha  Hae," 


If  CO  of  SooUa's  blood  or  Und, 
No  kmcer  let  iu  idly  stand. 
Our  "orisin*'  while  traitoTB  brand 
Aa  "Ibreisn"  here. 


"By  gallant  hearts  those  rights  were 

gain'd, 
**By  gallant  hearts  shall  be  maintain'd, 
£*en  tho'  our  dearest  blood  be  drained 
''Those  rights  to  keep.'* 


^  See  Appendix  Letter  H. 
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Some  Scotch  names  are  still  remembered  in  Montreal 
Journalism,  such  as  that  of  Robert  Weir — of  Daniel  Kin- 
near—of  James  Moir  Ferres. 

Not  many  years  back,  the  editorial  pen  of  our  leading 
Journal,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  held  by  a  Scotch  writer 
of  distinction  Daniel  C.  Morrison;  a  cultured  Scotchman, 
George  Stewart,  Jr.,  wields  it  still — the  able  historian  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  administration.  May  that  upright  spirit,  that 
proud  regard  for  duty,  infused  into  our  press  by  such  mas- 
ter minds  as  John  Neilson  and  Daniel  Wilkie,  still  continue 
to  inspire  the  "Fourth  Estate,"  whether  confided  to  Scotch 
or  other  hands. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  uttered  the  word  "edu- 
cation" in  connection  with  the  Scotch  element  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  and  space  commands  us  to  be  brief.  Rest 
assured  that  the  love  of  instruction,  which  as  in  the  past 
80  powerfully  helped  to  mould  the  popular  mind,  north  of 
the  Tweed  and  found  a  vent  in  the  Scotch  parochial  school 
system,  had  also  its  votairies  on  our  shores. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  liberal  endowments  made  by 
Scotchmen,  in  our  commercial  metropolis,  Montreal  ?  of  for- 
tunes spent  in  founding  seats  of  learning  or  building  up 
that  proud  city?  fortunes  accumulated  in  Montreal  or  in 
those  great  trading  companies  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
lone  land  of  the  North.  Scotch  capital  and  enterprise 
formed  colonies  and  settlements,  in  this  Northern  lati- 
tudes, such  as  Selkirk's;  Lord  Selkirk  was  ably  seconded  by 
another  Scotchman  knighted  for  his  services  and  public 
spirit,  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  died  in  Montreal,  in  1860; 
monuments  most  creditable  to  the  cause  of  education 
were  erected  by  them  also.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Mc- 
Tavishes,  McGillivrays,  McLeods,  McKenzies,  McGills, 
McLaughlins  and  their  successors,  as  discoverers,  merchants, 
travellers,  barons  in  the  bank  parlor,  patrons  of  education. 
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by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Quebec,  of  all  origins, 
at  the  Chateau  Saint  Louis,  yonder,  his  official  residence : 
the  Sewells,  Stuarts,  Aylwins,  Bayfields,  Sheppards, 
Wicksteads,  Mountains,  McCords,  McKenzies,  Morrins, 
Wilkies,  Henrys,  Blacks,  Primroses — join  hands  with  the 
Valli^es,  the  Signal,  the  Demers,  the  Caron,  the  Garneau, 
the  Bouchette,  the  Faribault,  the  Taschereau,  the  Perrault ; 
the  Charter  of  the  Society  is  drafted,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Dr.  John  Charlton  Fisher,  exEditor  of  the 
New  York  Albion,  recently  settled  in  Quebec,  and  subse- 
quently sanctioned  by  His  Majesty,  George  IV. 

It  was  stated,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  that 
Scotchmen,  in  this  Province,  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
marts  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  loftier  regions  of 
thought  and  statecraft. '*' 

As  to  the  first,  the  array  of  names  on  the  Exchange  Re- 
gister is  so  ample,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  best  known,  such  as  that  of  Allan,  Edmonstone, 
Ross,  Young,  Thomson,  McPherson,  Gibb,  McGill,  Red- 
path,  McTavish,  Anderson,  Dow,  Angus,  Ferrier,  Torrance. 

Literary  Canada  is  proud  of  its  Stuarts,  Logans,  Wilsons, 
Dawsons,  Murdocks,  Lyalls,  Campbells,  Rattrays,  Evan 
McCall,  Alexander  McLaughlin,  W.  and  Alex.  Garvie, 
Robert  Murray,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  voice  of  a  Neilson,  a  Gait,  a  Robertson,  a  Ross,  an 
Ogilvie,  in  our  Commons  at  Quebec,  has  responded  to  that 
of  a  Morris,  a  MacDougall,  a  Brown,  a  McKenzie,  a  Mac- 
Donald  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  nation,  at  Ottawa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  sing  poeans  to 
Scottish  success,  I  stand  before  you  to-night  merely  to 
notice  the  relative  position  the  race  occupies,  as  a  notable 

*  See  Appendix  Letter  K. 
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iruinie  lertiie,  norti 
England's  gentle  Queen,  the  con 
commonwealth,  which  will  gradua 
the  modifications  time  may  bring,  i 
tion,  under  which  Canadians  of  i 
1867,  associated,  in  a  vast  and  libei 
{Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 


A. 

[See  Page  6.] 

Jacques-Cartier's  Officers  and  Crew. 

Lute  de  V Equipage  de  Jacques-Cartier,  conservte  dans  les 
archivesdeSt.  Malo,  France — revueavec8oinsurle/ac-«fmi7^, 
par  C.  H.  Laverdifere,  Ptre.,  Bibliothficaire  de  T  University 
Laval,  22  novembre  1859. 

Jaeques  Carder,  capne. 

Thomas  FourmoDt,  Me.  de  la  nef . 

Gmlle.  Le  brston  Bastille,  capne.  et  pilote 

duGalioD. 
Jacq  Mainxar.  me.  du  Gallon. 
Mirc  Jalobert,    capne.    et    pilote    du 

Couriieu. 
Guille.  Le  Mari6,  me.  du  Couriieu. 
Laurent  Boidain. 
Cttienne  Nouel. 

PatBE  ESMERT  DICT  TaLBOT. 

Michel  Hbru^. 

Ertienne  Reumevel. 

Michel  Audiepore. 

Bertrand  Samboste. 

Richard  Lebay,  Faucamps. 

LucM  pire  Sr.,  ou  Lucas,  Jacq.,    Sr., 

Faminyg. 
Fnncoys  Guitault,  Apoticaire. 
Georges  Mabille. 
Guillnie.  Sequart,  charp?ntier. 
Robin  Le  Fort. 
Sampson  Ripault.  barbier. 
Fnncoys  Guillot. 
GuiUe  Eniault,  charpentier. 
Jehan  Dabio.  charpentier. 
Jehan  Duuert. 
Jullien  Golet. 
Thomas  Boulain. 
Michel  Philipot. 
J^han  Hamd. 
J«han  Flcury. 
GniUe,  Guilbert. 
CoUsBarbe. 
Laurens  Gaillot. 
Guille  Bochier. 
Michel  Eon. 
Jtan  Anthoine. 
Michel  Maingard. 
Jehan  Margen. 
Bertrand  Apurii. 
Gilles  Staffin. 
Geoffroy  GUiuier. 

GuiLLX  DE  GvKBSKZt, 


Eustache  Grossin. 

Guillme.  Allierte. 

Jehan  Ravy. 

Pierrea  Marquier,  trompet. 

Guille.   Legentilhonmie. 

Raoullet  Maingard. 

FranQoys  Duault. 

HsRut  Henrt. 

Yvon  Legal. 

Anthoine  Alierte. 

Jehan  Colas. 

Jaco  Poinsault. 

Dom  Guills.  Le  Breton. 

Dom  Antoine. 

Philipe  Thomas,  charpentier. 

Jacq.  Duboys. 

Julien  Plantiruet. 

Jehan  Go. 

Jeham  Legentilhomme. 

Michel  Douquais,  charpentier. 

Jehan  Aismery,  charpentier. 

Pierre  Maingart. 

Lucas  Clauier. 

Goulset  Riou. 

Jehan  Jacq.  de  Morbihan. 

Pierre  Nyel. 

Legendre  E^stienne  Leblanc. 

Jehan  Pierres. 

Jehan  Commuyres. 

Anthoine  Deagranches. 

Louys  Douajrrer. 

Pierre  Coupeaulx. 

Pierres  Jonch6e. 

74  aionaiures,  the  subsequent  seven  si- 
gnaiures  were  added  in  the  answer  to  the 
Qii^>ec   Prize  Historical  Questions »   sub- 
mitted  in  1879. 
Jean  Gouyon. 
Charies  Gaillot. 
Claude  de  Pontbrians. 
Charies  de  la  Pommeraye. 
Jean  Poullet. 
Philippe  Rougemont. 
De  Goyelle. 


Ill 


period  of  no  less  than  nine  years.  At  length,  however,  wearied  out  with  this  dreary 
SDd  hopeless  state  of  existence,  and  taught  to  despair  of  pardon,  he  escaped  to  France 
in  17S5,  and  died  there  the  following  year.  Clunie  had  become  so  cautious,  whilst 
leading  the  life  of  an  outlay  that;  on  parting  with  his  ^-ife,  or  his  most  attached 
friends,  he  never  told  them  to  which  of  his  places  of  concealment  he  was  going,  nor 
suffered  any  one  to  accompany  him.  Not  that  he  had  any  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  famfly,  his  friends,  or  his  Clan  ;  their  attachment  and  devotion  had  been  too 
well  tried  to  admit  of  so  injust  and  ungrateful  a  thought  entering  his  mind.  His 
object  was  that  when  questioned  by  his  pursuers  they  might  be  enabled  to  answer, 
that  they  knew  not  whither  he  had  gone,  or  where  he  lay  concealed." 


THE    KILT    WORN    BY    CHOICE. 

(See  Page  25.] 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  there  are  two  Regiments  (the  71st  and  72nd)  the  oldest 
embodied  Clan  corps,  shoidd  wear  trousers  or  trews,  a  dress  formeriy  confined  to 
lame,  sick  or  aged  Highlanders,  it  ha0  been  a  soubce  of  great  vexation  to 
mil,  THEIR  CLAN  AND  THEIR  couNTRT.  Assuredly,  Lord  McLeod,  the  eldest  son  of 
Maekensie,  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who  raised  the  73rd,  now  the  71st,  and  Mackeusie,  Earl 
ofSeaforth,  who  embodied  the  old  78th,  now  the  72nd,  would  never  have  thought  of 

IITALTKRATION,  BO  UNNECE8BART  A  SO  UNCONOBNIAL  TO  CeI/HC  FEBUNO.  WHOEVER 
HAS  THE  HIGH  HONOUR  TO  COMMAND  THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  SHOULD  NOT  FORGET  HOW 
mOirOLT    TBE    HIGH-MINDED  AND  BRAVE  GaEL,  ARE  ATTACHED  TO  THEIR  NATIONAL 

COSTUME  ;    and  as  these  regiments  have  still  the  name  of  Highlanders,  and  are 

composed  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  appropriate  military  costume  will  be  yet 

mtored  to  them." 

*'  Whfle  on  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  unaccountable  practice  in  some 

Highland  r^ments  where  the  oflScers  seldom  appear  in  the  f  eilabeag  except  on  Field 
day  and  particular  occasions  !  It  is  from  an  idea  that  it  is  unbecoming,  or  that  the 
privstes  are  only  obliged  to  wear  the  kilt  ?  It  is  a  strange  inconsistency  and  a  very 
uimilitary  custom,  for  which  I  presume  the  resi>ective  Colonels  or  Adjutants  are 
answerable.  Having  some  time  since  lived  four  or  five  years  where  the  78th 
Roaahire  Buffs  were  stationed,  I  must  bxonorate  that  corps  from  the  above 
■BFLBcnoNS,  officers  and  men  being  always  dressed  in  proper  regimentals. 

I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  all  the  men  being  Scotch,  and  all  the 
Seoteh  officers  are  deeply  attached  to  the  kilt,  and  would  not  change  it  for  any  other 
uniform,  however  splendid — ^A  few  EJnglish  cfficera,  on  joining  Highland  regiments, 
an  apt  to  ridicule  the  kilt,  and  thus  foster  an  idea  that  the  five  kilted  regiments, 
do  not  wear  the  feilabeag  by  choice,  but  I  have  uniformly  observed,  that  after  serving 
a  short  time  amongst  the  Highlanders,  these  would-be  critics,  become  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  dress.  I  have  worn  the  kilt  myself  as  child,  boy  and 
man,  and  maintain  that  a  warmer,  a  more  comfortable  dress  could  not  have  been 
invented  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotlands.  the  tartan  being  three  ply  thick  round  the 
body,  and  the  feet  encased  in  thick  stockings,  vital  heat  is  kept  in  two  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  frame,  while  the  knees  after  a  time  become  hardened 


D. 

[See  Page  31.] 

The  foyowing  anecdote,  taken  from  the  *'  Leilera  cS  a  Volunteer/*  commu- 
nirsted  by  Capt.  Colin  Mackensie,  appears  worthy  of  being  remembered  : 

"On  hoard  of  the  Stiruno  Castle,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 

two  miles  below  Quebec, 

Sept.  2,  1759. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  check  we  received  in  the  action  (at  Beauport),  of  the  3l8t 
of  July,  it  must  be  admitted  our  people  behaved  with  great  vivacity.  I  cannot  omit 
being  particular  with  respect  to  a  singular  instance  of  personal  bravery  and  real 
courage. 

Captain  Ochterlony  and  Lieutenant  Peyton  (both  of  general  Moncton*s  regiment) 
vers  wounded,  and  fell  before  the  breast-work  near  the  Falls. — ^The  former,  mortally, 
bebg  shot  through  the  body;  the  latter  was  wounded  only  in  the  knee.  Two  savages 
putbed  down  upon  them  with  the  utnost  precipitation,  armed  with  nothing  but  their 
diabolical  knives.  The  first  seised  on  Captain  Ochterlony,  when  Mr.  Peyton,  who  lay 
reclining  on  his  fusee,  discharged  it  ;  the  savage  dropt  immediately  on  the  body 
of  his  intended  prey. 

Theoiher  savage  advanced  with  much  eagerness  to  Mr.  Peyton,  who  had  no  more 
than  time  to  disengage  his  bayonet,  and  conceal  its  disposition — ^ith  one  arm  he 
varded  off  the  purposed  blow,  and  with  the  other  stung  him  to  the  heart  ;  never- 
thdes,  the  savage,  tho*  fallen,  renewed  his  attempts,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Peyton  was 
obliged  to  repeat  his  blow,  and  stab  him  through  and  through  the  body. 

A  straggling  grenadier,  who  had  happily  escaped  the  slaughter  of  his  companions, 
itombled  upon  Captain  Ochterlony,  and  readily  offered  him  his  services.  The  Captain, 
vith  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  a  true  Briton,  replied,  **  Friend,  I  thank  you  " — but 
vith  respect  to  me,  the  musquet,  or  scalping  knife,  will  be  only  a  more  speedy 
ddiTeranee  from  pain — I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.  Go — ^make  haste — and 
tender  your  services  where  there  is  a  possibility  they  may  be  useful." — At  the  same 
time  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Peyton,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to  crawl  away  on  the  sand. 
The  grenadier  took  Mr.  Peyton  on  his  back,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  boat,  hut 
v>t  without  each  receiving  a  wound — Mr.  Peyton  in  his  back,  and  his  rescurcr,  another 
near  his  shoulder.  *  * 

E. 

(See  Page  36.] 

letter  from  Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  James  Murray,  son  of  Alexander,  fourth 
Lord  Elibank,  to  his  brother,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  George  Murray. 

iCmmunieated  to  the  Literary  and  HUtorical  Society  of  Quebec,  by  Capt.  Colin 
McKengie,  7Sth  Hiohlandere,  H.  B.,  an  Aaaociate  Member  of  the  Society.) 

Quebec,  October,  the  11th,  1759. 
*'  Mt  Dxah  Bbothsh, 

Hie  news  of  the  battle  of  Quebec  will  have  reached  you  long  before  this  can  come 
to  your  hands.    I  had  too  great  a  share  in  it  to  condescend  to  particulars  ;  because  I 
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by  superior  authority.    It  must  be  allow'd  that  to  maijitain  the  conquest  in  the 
sitaation  I  was  left  in,  was  a  much  more  arduous  task  than  the  acquisition  of  it :  that 
was  the  business  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  which  fortune  was  most  partial  to  us  ;  the 
other  wss  a  aeries  of  toiU,  alarms,  intrigues,  finesses,  and,  in  short,  of  everything  that 
is  comprehended  in  war.   My  journal  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  points  out  all  at 
Urge.   You  shall  see  it  when  we  meet  ;  and  you  will  allow  that  Monkton  and 
Townahend  gave  up  a  field  of  glory  when  they  abandoned  Quebec,   which  they  can 
never  recover,  were  they  to  keep  in  constant  pay  all  the  scriblers  under  the  sun.    I 
fousht  a  battle  :    I  lost  it.    What  then?  Is  every  day  of  battle  a  day  of  victory? 
Did  it  be  asked  any  soldier  if,  in  my  situation,  it  was  right  to  fight.   He  will  answer 
without  hesitation,  "To  be  sure."    BIzamine  the  disposition,  compare  it  with  the 
sround  which  muat  determine  the  propriety  of  it,  and  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be 
aUow'd  a  good  one.    Was  not  the  critical  moment  of  attack  made  use  of  ?  Did  it 
neeeed?  Was  not  the  victory  gain*d.  had  the  right  wing  been  as  active  and  as 
vigorous  the  28th  of  April,  1760,  as  the  left  was  the  13th  of  September,  1759  ?  Was 
not  aid  instantly  i^ven  during  the  action  where  it  was  wanted  ?  Were  not  the  cannon 
iudietously  placed  ?  Does  not  all  this  denote  a  presence  of  mind,  and  a  coup  d'oUe  ? 
Where  was  the  General  in  this  battle  ? — Betwixt  his  own  line  and  that  of  the  enemy 
—ererywhere,  where  the  enemy  made  a  push,  animating  his  men  by  his  presence. 
He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes  riddled  by  the  enemy's  musketry. 
Where  was  he  when  the  right  wing  faulter'd  ?  He  was  placing  the  cannon  on  the 
highta,  in  the  centre,  but  rode  instantly  to  the  right,  and  there  recovered  the 
eonfuaion.   How  did  the  troops  retreat  into  town  ?  In  tolerable  order  by  the  means 
ol  the  corps  the  General  himself  posted  in  the  two  unfinished  redoubts,  and  on  an 
onioence.   Did  he  stay  with  the  corps  himself  to  the  last  7  He  did,  he  was  the  last 
nan  that  enter'd  the  gates.    The  defence  of  the  place,  as  it  was  successful,  in 
EogUnd  (where  everything  ia  right  or  wrong  agreeable  to  the  decision  of  Dame 
Fortune)  will  answer  for  its  self.    You  are  to  ask  the  French  Generals  what  share 
had  this  campaign  in  the  total  reduction  of  Canada.  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  Amherst  is 
too  just  to  be  silent  on  that  head.     He  certainly  has  told  that  I  left  him  nothing  to 
do,  and  that  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  insinuated  terms  of  surrender  to  me,  before  Mr. 
Amherst's  army  appear'd,  which  I  would  not  listen  to,  as  I  had  intelligence  of  the 
Qommander-in-chiefs  being  within  six  days'  march  of  me,  and  I  was  posted  at 
littgviel,  by  which  the  junction  of  the  three  armys  was  infallible. 

This  much  I  have  open'd  mjrself  to  my  brother:  it  is  very  wrong  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself,  but  he  that  praises  himself  is  unpardonable.  I  therefore  conjure  you  not 
to  ihow  this  letter  to  any  body  but  EUibank:  he  and  you  may  make  what  use  of  the 
contents  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  let  it  be  known  that  I  have  trumpeted  my 
own  fame. 

I  think  myself  accountable  to  my  familj'  in  a  very  particular  manner  for  my 
ictiottB,  especially  as  the  sphere  I  have  lately  acted  in  has  been  eminent.  It  will  be 
lour  boaineaB  to  dive  into  the  truth  of  every  sentence  of  this  letter,  but  not  to  expose 
>M  to  the  reproach  of  vain  glory.  I  offer  my  very  affectionate  compliments  to  all  my 
icUtions  round  you,  and  am,  my  dear  George. 

Your  most  affectionate  brother  and  sincere  friend, 

James  Murray. 

Sandy  Johnstone  now  lives  with  me,  and  acts  as  my  Brigade-Major.  He  is  very 
fat,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
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AfUT  rradinj;  the  alxjve,  I  am  doubtful  if  many  Boldicrs,  at  least  at  the  present 
day,  would  answer  without  hesitation  *'  To  be  sure,"  to  General  Murrays  question. 
Tbcrritiral  moment  of  attack  was  probably  made  use  of,  PS  Murray,  perceiving  the 
Chfn-slier  advancing  in  single  column,  proceeded  to  attack  him  before  he  could 
properiy  form.  The  disaster  of  the  day  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
right.  The  ardor  of  the  troops  carried  them  further  in  pursuit  than  prudence  should 
ha^T  dictAted,  and  tho'  they  succeeded  in  the  commencement,  they  met  with  a  severe 
cbefk.  The  force  taking  possession  of  the  redoubts  defended  them  with  great  dctcr- 
mination,  but  were  eventually  outnumbered  and  forced  to  retire.  The  left  also  gave 
vay,  and  Murray,  driven  back  on  both  flanks,  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  shelter 
inthin  the  walls  of  his  fortress.  On  the  whole,  he  seems,  to  have  fought  his  battle 
braHy,  but  the  vital  mistake  lay  in  fighting  at  all. 

The  same  night.  M.  de  Levis  commenced  his  trenches  before  Quebec,  bu\  Murray, 
by  rxtraordinar>'  exertions,  succeeded  in  mounting  a  nimiber  of  guns,  and  when  the 
Fnwh  batteries  opened  on  the  11th  of  May,  they  were  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the 
torn.  On  the  15th,  the  English  fleet,  which  had  wintered  at  Halifax,  arrivcKi  at 
Point  Levi,  and  hax-ing  captured  the  French  vessels  lying  in  the  river,  M.  de  Levis, 
iodiitKust,  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  again  on  Montreal,  abandoning  his  military 
train  and  siege  artiller>\  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  English  to  take  the  offensive. 
General  Amherst  advanced  from  Oswego  with  10,000  men,  and  reached  Montreal  on 
the6thof  Septemlier  ;  Murray  was  already  in  the  vjcinity,  and  the  next  day  Colonel 
Haviland  arrived  from  Isle-aux-Noix.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  despairing 
therefore  of  his  ability  to  stand  a  siege,  demanded  a  capitulation,  which  was  granted, 
ttd  this  ending  the  war,  Canada  became  a  British  Province. 

Read  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the  campaign,  I  think  that  these  two 
letters  of  General  Murray  add  something  to  the  history  of  the  stirring  times  in  which 
the>'  were  written  ;  and  I  trust  they  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  Literary  and 
Hworical  .Society  of  Quebec,  who,  I  know,  are  anxious  to  record  and  preserve  all  the 
»aifH  and  strays  of  Literature,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  their  ancient  town. 

General  Murray  seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  tho'  he 
ronimitted  an  error  of  judgment  in  fighting  at  Sillery,  his  serN'ices,  during  the 
campaign,  were  not  only  praiseworthy,  but  even  brilliant.  His  militar>'  talent  and 
fertility  in  resource,  eminently  qualif.ed  him  for  the  command  of  a  fortress  in  a  state 
of  Hege  ;  and  his  defence  of  Fort  St,  Philip,  in  Minorca,  which  he  held  six  months 
*CainA  the  French  and  Spaniards,  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the 
Generals  of  his  day.  His  personal  character  for  honor  stands  no  less  high  ;  for  when, 
io  1781,  the  Duke  of  CriUon,  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  with  £  100,000,  and  rank  and 
command  in  the  French  or  Spanish  army,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Duke's 
Mcwter  "L'honncur  me  le  defend." 

COLIN  MACKENZIE, 

Capt. 
^,  m  MaU— London,  England. 

12  Nov.  1877. 

P<  S. — I  find  that  Burke*B  Peerage,  gives  the  sum  as  £lOO,000,  and  in  (juoting 
Gcsenl  Mumy*8  letter  to  the  Duke  omits  the  retort  I  have  given  above. 
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extinrtion  of  an  official  relationship  canrot  quench  the  ronvictions  that  I  have  80  long 
dterishcd,  and  by  which  I  have  been  supported  through  many  trials,  that  a  brilliant 
future  is  in  store  for  British  North  America  ;  or  diminish  the  interest  with  which  I 
ifaall  watch  every  event  which  tends  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation.  And 
agaio.  penoit  mc  to  assure  you,  that  when  I  leave  you,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  I  shall 
eury  away  no  recollections  of  my  sojourn  among  you,  except  such  as  are  of  a  pleasing 
rharacter.  I  shall  remember  and  remember  with  gratitude,  the  cordial 
reception  I  met  with  at  Montreal  when  I  came  a  stranger  among  you,  bearing 
with  me  for  my  sole  recommendation,  the  commission  of  our  Sovereign.  I  shall 
remember  those  early  months  of  my  residence  here,  when  I  learnt,  in  this  beautiful 
aeighbourhood,  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  a  bright  Canadian  winter  day,  and  to 
tike  delight  in  the  cheerful  music  of  your  sleigh  bells.  I  shall  remember  one  glorious 
afternoon — pn  afternoon  in  April — when,  looking  down  from  the  hill  at  Monklands 
<mmy  return  from  transacting  business  in  your  city,  I  beheld  that  the  vast  plain 
itietrhing  out  before  me,  which  I  had  always  seen  clothed  in  the  white  garb  of 
wiiter,  had  assumed,  on  a  sudden,  and  ar  if  by  enchantment,  the  livery  of  spring  ; 
wbUe  your  noble  St.  Lawrence,  bursting  through  his  icy  fetters,  had  begun  to  sparkle 
in  the  sunshine  ;  and  to  murmur  his  vernal  hymn,  of  thanksgiving  to  the  bounteous 
Girer  of  light  and  heat.  I  shall  remember  my  visits  to  your  Mechanic's  Institutes 
aod  Mercantile  Library  Associations,  and  the  kind  attention  with  which  the  advice 
which  I  tendered  to  your  young  men  and  citiaens  was  received  by  them.  I  shall 
remember  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  the  merchants  of  this  city,  while 
aafferiog  under  the  pressure  of  a  commercial  crisis  of  almost  unparalleled  severity, 
or{ed  forward  that  great  work  which  was  the  first  step  towards  placing  Canada  in 
her  proper  position  in  this  age  of  railway  progress.  I  shall  remember  the  energy'  and 
pstriotigm  which  gathered  together  in  this  city  specimens  of  Canadian  industry,  from 
•U  partA  of  the  Province,  for  the  World's  Fair,  and  which  has  bee  the  means  of 
rendering  this  magnificent  conception  of  the  illustrious  Consort  of  our  beloved  Queen 
more  serviceable  to  Canada  than  it  has,  perhaps,  proved  to  any  other  of  the  countless 
immunities  which  have  been  represented  there.  And  I  shall  forget — but  no — what 
I  might  have  had  to  forget  is  forgotten  already,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
I  shall  forget." 

(Letters  and  Journals  of  James,  Eighth  Earl  of  Elgin, 

Edited  by  Theo.  Walrond,  1875.) 


H. 

[See  Page  41.] 

To  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  George  The  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

Uay  it  please  Your  Majesty  : 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Your  Majesty's  Faithful  subjects  of  the  Congregation  of 
tktChnich  of  Scotland,  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 

Humbly  Sheweth  : 

» 

That  Your  Majesty's  Petitioners  having  bi  in  the  Principles  of  the 

QmA  of  BootUad,  md  bdng  attached  to  o  and  the  Rites  and 
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in  the  Room  appointed  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  they  beg  leave  to 
expms  their  gratitude  to  Your  Majesty  for  Your  Majesty's  bounty,  which,  by  the 
favor  of  Your  Majesty's  Lieutenant-Governor,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Robert  Shore 
Milo€8,  Baronet,  has  been  lately  extended  to  their  present  Minister,  of  fifty  pounds 
peranmuD,  as  a  salary  to  assist  in  supporting  the  respectability  of  their  Clergyman 
in  the  Society. 

Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  further  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  their  hopes 
that  Your  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  favour  them  with  a  grant  of  a  certain 
put  or  portion  of  some  of  the  reserved  lots  in  the  Townships  already  granted  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  this  Province,  or  from  any  other  part  of  these  waste 
lands,  as  to  Your  Majesty  shall  appear  most  proper  ;  to  be  vested  in  the  Ministers 
and  Churrb-Wardens,  or  the  Ministers  and  Vestry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Seotlaod  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  and  their  successors-in-trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  stipend  or  Salary  for  the  Minister  or  Ministers  of  that  Church,  and  for  euoh 
other  purposes  relating  to  that  Church,  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  the 
respectability  of  the  Public  Worship  performed  there,  as  Your  Majesty  has  freeiy 
granted  to  many  individuals  large  tracts  of  these  waste  lands.  Your  Petitioners 
presume  to  hope  that  Your  Majesty  may  consider  a  small  portion  of  these  waste  lands 
viU  be  properly  bestowed,  when  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Branch  of  a 
National  Church,  acknowledged  and  protected  by  Your  Majesty. 

And  Your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  &c.,  Ac. 
{Alej.  Sparks,  Minister,  and  1 47  others. 


I. 

(See  Page  45.) 

CHIEF     JUSTICE    SEWELL. 
(1776-1849.) 

Chief  Justice  Jonathan  Sewell  was  bom  6th  June,  1766,  died  Nov.  12th,  1839  ; 
Hi>wifc,  Henrietta,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Smith  of  Quehec, 
boni,  6th  February.  1776.  died,  26th  May,  1849. 


HON      W. SMITH. 
(1769-1847) 

William  Smith  was  second  son  of  Chief  Justice  William  Smith,  of  Queljcc,  bom,  on 
7th  February.  1760,  educated  at  Kensington  Grammar  School,  London,  and  cumv  to 
Cnada  with  his  father  in  1786.  He  was  appointed,  soon  after,  Clerk  of  the  Provin- 
cni  PiMliament.  and  subeeguently  Master  in  Chancery  of  the  Province  of  Lower 
Ciaada.  and.  in  1814.  was  appointed  by  Earl  Bathurst,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
OovBeiL  He  was  the  author  of  the  **  History  of  Ca?  ^  its  fir&t  discover^'  down 

totteywv  1791.**  He  married  Susaonah.  dauf*  ^^ebber,  and  died  at 

17tli 
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[See  Page  57.] 

The  following  is  a  Hat  of  sonic  of  Montreal's  Scotch  citizens  of  the  Past  and  Present, 
all  of  whom,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  reliable  information,  were  bom  in  Scot- 
land, came  to  this  country,  have  been  or  are  citizens  of  Montreal,  and  have  taken 
active  parts  in  the  affairs  of  their  times  : 

PRESENT  : 

A.  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Andrew  Allan,  Chas.  Alexander,  R.  B.  Angus,  Robert 

Anderson. 

B.  James  Bums,  Alex.  Buntin. 

C  Dr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Judge  Cross,  Professor  J.  Campbell,  James  Court, 

James  Croil. 

D.  •     J.  G.  Dinning,  Wm.  Darling,  Geo.  Denholm,  George  Drummond. 

E.  Robert  Esdaile. 

F.  Houble,  James  Ferrieh 

0.  David  Greenshields. 
H.  Jonathan  Hodgson. 
J.  James  Johnston. 
K.  Wm.  Kinlock. 

I-.  D.  Law,  Rev.  Gavin  Lang,  Archdeacon  Leach. 

M.  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Joseph  Mackay,  J.  G.  McKenzie,  Henry  Morgan, 

Ewan  McLennan,  Hon.  D.A.  MacDonold,ex-Lt.-Gov.Ont.,  now  living 
in  Montreal,  Robt.  Mitchell,  John  Mitchell,  Alexander  Mitchell,  Prin- 
cipal D.H.  MacVicar,  Professor  J.O.  Murray,  David  Morrice,  Edward 
MacKay,  Rev.  A.-B.  MacKay. 

N.  O.  P.        W.  J.  Paterson. 

R.  Andrew  Robertson,  R.  J.  Reekie,  John  Rhynas,  Judge  T.  K.  Ramsay, 

Peter  Redpath  ?  Sir  John  H.  Rose  ? 

S.  John  Sinclair,  Geo.  Stephen,  Hon.  D.  A.  Smith,  Chas.  F.  Smithers  ?  Jas. 

Stewart,  "Herald",  John  Sterling. 

V.  Alex.  Urquhart. 

PAST: 

A.  Robt.  Armour,  John  Armour,  Geo,  Auld. 

B.  John  Boston,  Walter  Benny,  Rev.  Dr.  Black. 

C.  Thos.  Cringan,  Andrew  Cowan. 

D.  Geo.  DempEter,  Wm.  Dow,  David  Davidson. 

E.  Wm.  Edmonston,  Rev'd  H.  Esson. 

F.  Wm.  Eraser.  M.D.,  Adam  Ferric,  James  Moir  Ferres. 

G.  Robt.  Gillespie,  (uncle),  Robt.  Gillespie,  (nephew),  F.  Gilmour,  Wm. 

Gunn,  B.  R.  of  Montreal. 
H.  Archd.  Hume,  A.  Hall,  M.D. 

1.  J.  K.  David  Kinnear,  "Herald". 

L-  James  Iveslic,  Jas.  Low,  Sir  Wm.  I^)gan,  Jas.  Ix)gan. 

M.  John  McKenzie,  Jas.Miller,  Neil  Macintosh,  W.G.  Mark,  Honble.  Peter 

McGill,  Hon.  W.  Morris,  Hon.  T.  Mackay,  Rev'd.  Dr.  Mathieson. 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Hon.  James  McGill. 
N.  O.  P.        Wm.  Peddie,  John  Orr. 

R-  Donald  Ross,  Hew  Ramsay, Wm. Ritchie,  John  Redpath,  Dr.  Robertson, 

*  Andrew  Rol)crtson,Q.C.,  Chief  Justice  Rcid,C()linRussel, Geo.  Rhynas, 
Hon.  John  Richardson. 
^.  AndrewShaw,JohnSmith.  Dr.  Sutherland,  Alex.  Simps(m,  Robt.  Simpson, 

Sir  George  Simpson. 
T.  John  Torrance,  Dpvid  Torrance. 

W.  Geo.  D.  Watson.  Wm.  Watson,  Robt.  Weir. 

Y.  Hon'ble  John  Young.  * 
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47th  Regiment. 
lieut.-Col.  VUIiera.  . .  .Miss  Shanley. 

Cipt.  Larken **     Savage. 

"  Berckley "     Dixon. 

Dr.  Jamieson **     Cartwright. 

Lt  de  J.  Prevost "     Dow. 

Ens.  Dixon '*     McMurray . 

53rd  Regiment. 

C»pt.  Brown Miss  DeWar. 

Lieut.  Hitchcock **     Ferguson. 

54th  Regiment. 

Capt.  Lake Miss  Phillips. 

"  Thomson "     Boxer. 

GOlh  Rifles. 

Capt.  LeBreton Miss  George. 

"   HamUton •'     WUlan. 

Travers **     Johnson. 

"  Anderson *'     Starnes. 

"   Woneley "     Sieotte. 

"  Crosby "     Thompson. 

Lieut.  Mitchell  Innes. .      '*     Starnes. 
eeth  Regiment. 

Col.  Dames Miss  Kemble. 

Capt.  Serocold **     Ehival. 

Capt.Torrens "     Price. 

Lieut  Godby "     DesFoss6s. 

Dr.  Henry "     Geddes. 

Lieut. Cunningham.  .  .      *'     Robertson. 
68/A  Regiment 

Col.  Rhodes Miss  Dunn. 

Capt.  Duraford *'     Sewell. 

Capt.  Barlow '*     Boxer. 

Lieut.  Brown *'     Stevenson. 

69/ A  Regiment. 

Capt.  Clarke 

Thorpe Miss  Jeffery . 

Lieut.  Homes 

Lieut  Glendowyn Miss  M.  C.  H.  A. 

Chauveau. 
7  lit  Regiment. 

Major  Denny Miss  Richardson. 

C»Pt  Scott ••     Stayner. 

"   Heady '♦     Hincks. 

E.  Antrobus,  A.D.C.  "  Br^haut. 
- .  VSrd  Regiment 

Lietit  Fitz-Gerald  .  .  .  Miss  Hamiltr)n . 
-.  74th  Regiment. 

Capt.  Austin Miss  Ha U. 

7^th  Highlanders. 
Capt.  Colin  McKenxie.Miss  Falkenberg. 

C*pt.  Fraaer "     Dupont. 

-, ,       79th  Cameron  Highlanders 

y.Butt MissSeweU. 

Major  Ross "     Lindsay. 


Capt.  Gummings Miss   Coxwortby. 

**     Reeve "     Fraaer. 

89th  Regiment. 

Lieut.  Isaacs Miss  Cartwright. 

93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

Lieut.  EUiot Miss  Wood. 

100/ A  Regiment. 

Capt.  Herring Miss  L.  Bell. 

Leiut.  Latouche **     Bouchette. 

Rifle  Brigade. 

Capt.  Glynn Miss  Dewar. 

••     Kingscote "     Stuart. 

**     Dalsel ••     Harris. 

**     Swaine *'     Reynolds. 

Lieut.  Swann **     Price. 

••     Dillon *•     Stenton. 

Dr.  Hunt **     JeflFery. 

"  Walters... ••     Geddes. 

Canadian  Rifles. 

Col.  Moffatt Miss  Buchanan. 

••    Walker "     Yule. 

Major  Bernard **     Kingsmill. 

Capt.  Gibson "     Gibb. 

••     Dunn "     Gibb. 

*•     Clark ••     Heward. 

Roj/al  Navy. 

Sir  J.  Westphall Mrs.  Gore. 

Commander  Ashe Miss  Percy. 

Capt.  Orlebar "     Hale. 

"     Bayfield "     Wright. 

Lieut.  Story "     Murray. 

Mr.  Knight "     Poetter. 


Commissariat  Department. 
Dep.-Com.Coxworthy.Miss  Goddard. 

Dep.-Com.  Webb **     Brashaw. 

Com. -Gen.  Weir '*     Stayner. 

Sir  Randolph  Routh ...     '  *     Taschereau . 
Dep.-Com. -Gen.  Routh    **     Hall. 
Dep.-Com. -Gen.  Leonce 

Routh ••     Pardey. 

Assist  .-Dep  .-Com  .-Gen . 

Price *•     Watson. 

Staff. 

Col.  Pritchard.  . .  .Miss  De   Montenach 

Medical  Staff. 

Dr.  McGalje Mrs.  Lewis. 

"    Woodman Miss  Stevenson. 

*•    Hacket "     Uniacko. 

••    Henry "     Geddes. 

"    Blatherwick "     White. 

Ordnance. 

Major  Holwell Miss  Gibson. 

Lieut.  Bligh **     Whale. 


MeB.  Suite,  of  Ottawa,  contributes  as  follows: 

MARIAGES. 

Canadien  du  26  d^embre  1808. 

"A  Quebec,  le  16  de  ce  mois,  le  Capt.  John  Flack,  des  Royaux  V6t^rans,  Ji 
Demoiselle  M.  A.  Aug.  Cuvillier. 

Canadien  du  23  septembre  1809. 

"Mari4,  le  19  Capt.  £dw.  Dewar,  Aide-de-Camp  de  Son  Excellence  le 
Gouvcroeur-en-Chef,  k  Demoiselle  Maria  Longmoie,  de  cette  ville." 

Mari^,  le  26  d6cembre  1809,  le  Colonel  H.  Zouch,  du  lOe  Batt.  des  V6t6ran8 
Koyaux,  k  Demoiselle  Ann  Ritchie,  ni^ce  de  Ralph  Gray,  Ecr  "  ^  pour  le 

Comt*  de  Qu6bec.—(C<iiiadMf»  du  6  >«  **  *  *> ) 


Aumond     McCoftJ  f 

AJJAnJ~\e^^„ 

B 

Bouchctie- Williams. 

Lindsay. 
,.         ~  -Shea. 
—Hart 

—  Xeilson.  ; 

~~-La  louche.  I 

Manchet-^jmour 
Bnineau- .Scott. 

B«*udr>— Burroughs. 

C«rrie,--Sheppa„i 
Caron-F,t,j„^ 

Cauchon-.VowUn. 
tame^_Donagh„^ 

Caaault -Pangn^n 

Chauveau-GIendonwjT.. 
— Maher. 

TV.  D 

D^S^labcrn-Ha... 
Ducbeffl,aj._<3„g^. 

— Bradburj-.  |  ^ 

—Campbell.  I  I 

~Prevo8t. 

""■Power.  /  -    Ia 

"—•Stuart. 
■~-AI]eyn. 
"   "Franor 


•  < 


XIX 


Lamott«— Bell. 
LeSage—  Pemberton . 

M 

Massue — Marett. 
Montenac — Pritcha  rd . 
Mondelet^ — Carter . 
"       —Smith. 
MassoD  McKenzie. 

P 

Polette— McGord. 
Panet— Harwood . 
Part— Slevin. 

s 

Sicotte — Worseley. 


Savard — Sle  vin . 
*•    —Lee. 

T 

Taschereau — Routh . 
—Ross. 
— Pentland. 
—Charlton. 
'*         — Harwood. 
— AUeyn. 
Tessier — McKensie . 

••     —Kelly. 
Turcotte — McDonald . 

V 

Voyer — Burroughs . 
Verret — Shehy  n . 


Some  explanations  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  order  to  understand  the  above  short 
tabular  statement,  relative  to  alliances  in  a  few  of  the  best  known  families.  Starting 
with  the  illustrious  old  house  of  Longueuil,  we  have  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of 
the  third  Baron  de  Longueuil,  merging  Iheir  baronial  name  in  that  of  Grant  ;  a 
warlike  LaCome  espouses  a  proud  Lennox,  of  the  ducal  house  of  Richmond 
Gordon  aad  Aubigny ,  whilst  a  successful  French  Canadian  politician,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Caucbon,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  carried  off  to  the  Prairie  Province,  his 
devoted  and  accomplsihod  Irish  wife,  Miss  Mary  Nowlan,  of  Edgehill,  Sillery,  alas  ! 
DO  more.  A  family,  high  in  the  Church  and  on  the  Bench,  the  Taschereau,  contract, 
*six  unfreneh  alliances,  the  first  with  Sir  Randall  Routh  ;  the  Hon.  M.  de  Sales 
dc  Laterrri^re,  marries  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hsnry  Buhner,  of  London.  The  daughter  of 
a  late  Premier  of  Ontario,  Hon.  J.  Sandfield  McDonald,  becomes  the  spouse  of  a  late 
Member  for  Montmorency,  Jean  Langlois,  Esq.,  whilst  the  daughter  of  a  late  Premier 
of  Quebec,  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  is  united  to  a  British  officer,  Lt.  Glendonwyn, 
and  a  rising  young  Irish  barrister,  Chs.  Fitzpatrick,  finds  a  bride  is  the  family  of  a 
late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Caron.  The  Langevins  join 
bands  with  the  Armstrong,  Phillips,  McLean,  Fumiss,  &c.,  and  the  DeGasp6,  with 
the  Alison,  Fraser,  Stuart,  Power,  Ac. 

It  would  take  us  much  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  to  pursue  in  detail  this 

^rious  study,  of  the  doings  of  that  irrespressible  Divinity,  yclept  Hymen  ;  we  shall 

dofe  by  calling  attention  to  the  names  on  this  list  of  no  less  than  eleven  sages  of  our 

Bench,  via.:  Hon.  Justices  Bedard,  Bo8s6,  Casault,  Fiset,  Mondelet,  McCord,  Power, 

Polette,  Stuart,  Tessier,  Vanfelson,  all  united,  as  appears  on  reference  to  the  above, 

to  mates  of  descent  other  than  that  of  their  ermined  Lords.  Future  searchers  of  his- 

toiy  and  Church  Registers,  will  doubtless  add  considerably  to  the  ethnological 

labours  of  such  arduous  and  successful  toilers  as  the  Abb^es  Ferland,  Tanguay  and 
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A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIKTI,  ITru  DBCSaOCX.  Um. 


PROF.  J.  CAMPBELL.  M.A.. 


Migui  GaUnl  de  Tl 


About  two  years  and  a  half  ago»  one  of  y€ma  secretaries, 
Mr.  Clint,  read  a  very  intarestmg  and  edianstire  paper  on 
the  aborigines  of  Canada.  My  subject  is  a  muefa  narrovcr 
one,  and  one  upon  which,  fortonatdy  for  me,  Mr.  Clint 
has  barely  touched.  At  the  same  time  I  may  be  ^>ared  a 
description  of  the  more  important  tribes  and  thor  classifi- 
cation by  referring  my  audit<»s  to  the  papa*  in  question. 

Eleven  families  of  American  Indians  are  represented 
more  or  less  completely  in  Canada,  taking  that  term  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  as  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  great  lakes. 
These  are  the  Algonquins,   whose  tribes,  including  the 
extinct  Bethucks  of  Newfoundland   and  the  Blackfeet  in 
the  far  west,  have  been  found  from  the  extreme  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Wyandot-Iroquois,  so 
well  known  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  from 
the  Lorette  Hurons  to  the  Oneidas  of  the  Thames;  the  Daco 
tahs  of  Manitoba,  consisting  of  Sioux  or  Dacotahs  proper  and 
Assiniboins;  the  Tinneh,  Chipweyans  or  Athabascans,  a 
large  family,  extending  from  the  Saskatchewan  northwards 
to  the  area  of  the  Elsquimaux,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  Thlinkeets  or  Eoljuches  on  the  borders  of 
Alaska;  and  the  Innuit  or  Esquimaux,  stretching  along  the 
6 


r 
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dffipofiition,  for  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  breaches  of 
etiquette  or  any  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
himself  or  another.  The  intellect  of  the  race  seems  rather 
deficient.  They  are  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the 
simplest  combination  of  ideas  and  have  little  taste  or  en- 
ergy for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge." 

Now  I  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  the  appearance  and 
the  character  of  the  Cree,  the  Ojibbeway,  the  Micmac,  the 
MontagnaiSy  imperfectly  influenced  by  our  civilization,  if 
this  be  not  a  true  portraiture  of  the  Algonquin.  And  yet 
it  is  no  Algonquin  who  sat  for  this  portrait,  but  the  Malay 
whom  Mr.  Wallace  thus  describes.  Dr.  Pickering  was 
right,  therefore,  when  he  said: — "If  any  actual  remnant 
of  the  Malay  race  exists  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, it  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Chippewas." 
The  Chippewas  hang  together  with  the  whole  Algonquin 
family.  Physical  appearance  then  and  character  tell  the 
same  story  as  grammatical  constructions.  Of  the  dress  and 
implements  of  the  Algonquin  I  need  not  speak,  because 
these  he  has  borrowed  from  other  tribes  in  order  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  wants  of  a  new  country.  But,  in  contrast  to 
all  the  eastern  tribes,  he  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  water, 
having  changed  maritime  habits  for  the  fluviatile  and  the 
hcustrine.  His  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  of  an 
idand  drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  in  connection  with  which, 
as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shewn,  Manitou  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Polynesian  Maui.  His  heaven,  as  the  Abb6  Maurault  says 
in  his  "Histoire  des  Ab6nakis,''  was  no  continent  of  happy 
hunting  grounds,  but  ''une  lie  du  grand  lac  (rOc^an  Atlan- 
tique).'*  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  not  the  Atlantic  must  have 
been  the  original  great  lake.  Like  the  Malay-Polynesians, 
the  Algonquins  did  not  worship  the  heavenly  bodies;  and, 
Kke  them,  they  never  practised  the  art  of  pottery.  Their 
tradition  of  the  creation  of  mankind  out  of  trees  and  reeds 
18  the  same  as  that  of  the  Islanders  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
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said  regarding  the  Algonquins  refers  also  to  the  British 
Columbian  tribes,  the  Haidahs,  Chimsyans,  Hailtzukhs  and 
Nootkans.  In  the  Haidahs  we  find  the  Ahts  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  relations  of  the  Moluccan  inhabitants  of 
Ahtiago,  whose  Papuan  intermixture  the  Haidahs  evince 
by  their  shock  heads  of  hair,  and  the  appearance  of  Papuan 
terms  in  their  language.  The  masks  of  the  Nootkans  find 
their  counterparts  among  the  Kanakas  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

When  did  these  Malay-Polynesian  elements  find  their 
way  into  the  American  continent  ?    It  appears  that  from 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards  great  emigrations  took 
place  from  the  Malay  archpelago  in  an  eastern  direction, 
prior  to,  and  consequent  upon  the  Mahommedan  invasion 
of  these  islands.     Passing  from  one  group  of  islands  to 
another,  the  wanderers  would  at  last  fall  into  the  cur- 
rents which  set  in  towards  the  American  coast.    "In  at- 
tempting from  any  part  of  Polynesia  to  reach  America,'' 
says  Dr.  Pickering,  "a  canoe  would  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  be  conveyed  to  the  northern  extreme  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  this  is  the  precise  limit  where  the  second 
physical  race  of  men  makes  its  appearance.*'     At  some 
point  in  Oregon,  therefore,  or,  it  may  be,  further  to  the 
north,  the  ancestors  of  the  Algonquins  must  have  Igftided, 
for  their  own  traditions  bring  them  from  the  far  west. 
Moving  south-eastwards  they  came  at  last  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  there  met  the  AUighewi,  a  powerful  and  cultivated 
people,  who  allowed  some  of  their  bands  to  cross  over  and 
form  settlements.    Then,  according  to  joint  Iroquois  and 
Delaware  traditions,  war  broke  out  between  the  Algonquins 
and  the  Allighewi.    The  Iroquois  who  had  come  from  the 
north  made  common  cause  with  the  Algonquins,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Allighewi  were  exterminated,  or  expel- 
led to  the  south.    This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  hundred  years  ago,  or  at  about  the  time  that 
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entiated  from  those  of  Continental  origin,  such  as  the  Da- 
cotahs,  Tinnehs,  Iroquois,  Chbctaws,  Natchez,  Aztecs,  Muy- 
scas,  Peruvians  and  Chileno-Patagonians.  The  two  di- 
verse stocks  have  abnost  equally  divided  the  American 
continent  between  them,  although  the  Continental  has  ever 
exercised  domination.  In  Yucatan,  however,  and  in  Gua- 
timala  a  genuine  Malay  civilization,  different  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  long  flourished. 

In  becoming  an  American  or,  at  least,  a  North  American, 
the  Malay  was  forced  to  become  a  borrower  and  a  learner, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  stated.  ''A  fisherman  he  still  remained, 
but  to  this  he  must  add  the  pursuit  of  wild  beasts  unknown 
in  Polynesia,  and  thus  he  became  a  hunter.  His  scanty 
clothing  which  answered  all  purposes  under  a  tropical  sun 
(and  which  is  still  suflScient  for  the  Haidahs) ,  was  found 
insufficient  in  his  new  northern  home,  so  he  assumed  the 
skin  dress  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  with  all  a  Polyne- 
sian's love  of  finery  did  not  disdain  the  ornamentation  with 
the  coloured  quills  of  the  porcupine  in  which  his  Turanian 
brethren  indulged.  His  dug-out  canoe  became  too  serious 
a  burden  to  carry  over  river  portages,  and  was  discarded 
for  the  light  and  elegant  shell  of  birch-bark,  whose  model 
bad  been  brought  from  Northern  Asia.  No  palms  or 
bamboos  appeared  in  the  forests  of  America  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  house-building,  so  that  once  more  he  had  recourse 
to  the  birch  tree,  and  coated  his  structure  of  sapUngs  with 
its  bark.    He  foimd  the  snow-shoe,  the  calumet,  the  scalp- 

• 

ingart  and  many  things  beside  in  his  new  continental  home. 
Thus  he  changed  all  the  accidents  of  his  condition  with  his 
change  of  sky,  but  as  ^'coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans 
wore  cttrrtin<,"  so  he  preserved  unalloyed  his  language  and 
bis  character.  The  Iroquois  and  the  Dacotah  taught  him 
tte  art  of  American  warfare,  but  all  the  arts  of  peace  he 
feamed  from  the  feebler  Athabascan  in  the  North,  for  the 
flkin  dress,  qiiill  ornamentation,  the  bark  canoe  and  lodge, 
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In  concluding,  permit  me  to  appeal  to  the  members  of 
this  learned  Society  on  behalf  of  our  great  unexplored  field 
<rf  aboriginal  antiquities.    No  better  starting  point  for  the 
study    of  our  native   races    could  be    fo  nd    th  n   this 
ancient  city  of  Quebec,  on  whose  site  the  great  French 
navigators  first  gained  a  true  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
no  more  worthy  agency  for  collecting  the  materiali  of  their 
history  could  be  employed  than  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same 
time,  most  active  and  useful  of  Canadian  Scientific  Socie- 
ties.  The  materials  are  at  your  very  doors,  but  how  long 
they  may  remain  there  it  is  hard  to  say.    The  Hurons  of 
Loiette  should  be  better  known  to  the  world  of  science. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  among  you  able  to  add  to 
your  valuable  Transactions,  unique  and  invaluable  informa- 
tion which  will  win  for  this  Society  the  gratitude  of  scho- 
lars in  every  land.     A  sketch  of  Huron  grammar,  a  full 
and  trustworthy  vocabulary,  a  collection  of  Huron  legends 
and  traditions,  would  mark  a  new  era  of  scientific  research 
in  Canada.    You  have  nobly  justified  your  motto  in  the 
important  additions  made  year  by  year  to  our  knowledge 
of  historical  events  and  personages  belonging  to  the  period 
of  European  colonization.     Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
under  the  same  auspices  the  facts  of  aboriginal  history 
may  struggle  into  the  light  of  day,  that  Canada^s  ancient 
Capital  may  add  fresh  laurels  to  the  Canadian  name,  and 
the  first  page  of  American  history  be  written  in  your 
Transactions  ? 
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Wtandot-Iboquois. 


J  AP  ANESE-KORIAK. 


Hair — arochia  Ht 

ahwerochia  /, 
Eye — acoina  //, 

kaka  S,  okaghha  C, 
Ear — ohuchta  Oriy 
suntunke  N, 
Neck — oneaya  Af , 
Nose — yaunga  H^ 

oojyasa  T, 

oteusagiST, 

geneuchsa  M, 
Mouth — chigue  /, 
yasook  O, 

agwaghsene  Af ,  sishakaent  C, 
Lip — hechkwaa  /, 
Tongue — ennasa  /, 
Tooth — onawira  /,  onouweelah  C, 

otoatseh  T, 
Arm — onentcha  /, 
Hand — osnonsa  ** 
chotta  " 
Foot — saaeeke  N, 

oosa  T, 

ochaita  On,  achita  H, 
Fingers— eyingia  H, 
Nails — ohetta  /, 

oocheelah  M, 
Bone — onna  H,  akstiyeh  /, 
Body — oieronta  /, 
Belly — ^unagwenda  M, 
Stomach — utskwena  /, 
Navel — hotchetota 
Skin — ^hnonk 

hoeerochia 

Blood — otquechsa  On,  cotnuh  T,  gatkum  N, 
Heart — hahweriacha  /, 
Saliva — wtchera  /, 
House — ^kanosiod  C,  kanoug^isode  M, 

anonchia  H, 
Axe — askwechia  /, 

ahdokenh  M, 
Bow — awraw  T, 

Basket atere  /, 

Knife — kainana  C, 
Shoes — onokqua  T, 


tt 


ft 


it 


nihil 

tseracher  Ka 

gan  J 

shigi  A,uk  T 

tschiftuchk  T 

tschintak      " 

onnajan  K 

enku  K,  hana  J 

echaech,  yachchaya  T 

idu  .4,  tatuk  T 

ch3mgak  T 

kuchi  J. 

syeksye,  saaxxa  Ka 

ekigin  T,  sekiangin  K 

kkovan  Ka 

entsel      " 

wannalgyn  K 

gutuk  T 

oondee  A 

soan  Corea 

syttu  Ka 

shaku  J 

assi      ** 

gitkat  T 

aihanka  T 

wegyt     " 

wachelang  K 

hone,  kotsu  J 

karada  ** 

nanchiin  T 

ikuwan  J 

katkatschik  T,  hozo  J 

nakka  T 

TUB  A 

ketsu  J 
kokoro  J 
yodare  J 
kisd,  kishit  Ka 
ennit  T 
kvasqua  Ka 
adaganu  K 
erit 

teeroo  L,  zaru  J 
ko-katana  J 
hunginn  C 
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Wtandot-Iroquois. 


J  AP  ANESE-KORl  AK. 


Great — kowa  /, 

tatchanawihie  N, 
Small — ostonha  7^, 
Black — tetiu-calas  O 

hontst  /, 
Red— quechtaha  5, 

i^uwenta^oi^tm  / 
omquah-tala  O 
White— kearagea  Af,  kenraken  /, 

Keaankea  C, 
Yellow — hotg^kk-toarogon  /, 

cheena-guarle  M, 
To  burn — gatchatba  /, 
"  come — karo  M, 
'•  do — konnis  /, 
'    eat — higuech  /, 

tehatskahoDS  3/, 
To  give — keyahwe,  wahetky  /, 
go — higue  /, 

yehateatyese  Af , 

*  kill — kerios  /, 

*'  love — enorongwa  Af,  aindoorookwaw  //, 
•'  place — kiterons  /, 
•'  sleep — wakitos  " 

*  speak — ^atakea  H, 
*•  walk — erai         ** 

ahteatyese  Af , 
*'  weep — garkentat  f, 
•'  write — ^khiatoiis 
A  bo  ve — ehnekcn 
Below — ehtake 
Much — eso  /,  aysoo  Af , 
All — awquayakoo    ** 
Name — osemia  /, 
Bear — oochereuh  T,  ooquharlce  Af , 
Dog — ^yunyenoh  Hf 

cheeth  T, 

erhar  M^  cheer  AT,  tschierha  On, 
Fox — iitsho  Af , 
Wolf — ahquohhoo  Af , 
Prog — skwarak  / 
Fish — otschionta  On, 

yeentso  H, 

kenyuck  S, 
Duck — floluck  Af , 


ki 


i< 


<i 


ko,  oKii  J,  kaaguk  T 
chjrtschin  Ka 
uitschenan  '* 

kyty-halu  Ka,  nat-chala  T 
Dudchen  T 
kawachtuk  T 
nitecbel-rac^en  K 
tBhar48hnlo  Kd 
sbeeroosa  />,  nilgachen  K 
genggahlan  Ka 
nutel-^oc^en  T 
duchl-karaUo  Ka 
yatta  L 
kuru  J 
okonai  J 

tekitschigyn  T 
katchu  Ka 
yuku  J 
utashish  Ka 
koroshi  J 
amirak  Yukagir 
kakeru  J, 
kangwitkis  K 
idakuwa  A 
hiroiJ 

ita  Jy  atchoong  I, 
tenigatirkin  T 
katchoong  L 
uyeni  / 
jecbtok  T 

oowhoko  L 
nimia  K 
akllakr 
inu  J 

getten  T,  sheda  A 
atar,  chatalan  K 
iuchka  7,  hitechkat  K 
aiguyeh,  chgahuwa 
gayeru  J 
etscbuda  Ka 
entschudu  " 
annegui  T 
galgagalach  T 


II 


Wyandot-Iroquois. 


J  AP  ANESE-KORI AK. 


Feather — onasa  /, 
Egg — onbonchia  /, 
Hungry — cautsore  O, 
One — ^unji  Tj  unti  N, 

uskot  Mf 
Two — techi-ni  Af , 

nekty  T, 

teghia  O, 
Three — shegh  jS»,  segh  C,  ahseh  M , 

ahsenh  O,  aushank  Hf 
Four — kayerih  M, 

kayelihy  O, 

huntak  T, 
Five — wifik  JIf ,  Ac, 
Seven — tsatak  Af ,  tchoatak  OUf 
Eight— naknih  T, 

tagheto  Of 
Nine — tutonh  Af ,  tiohton  Caughnawaga 

tiohto  C, 
Ten— oyelih  0, 
I— ka  7, 
waka  7, 
deeh  Hj 
Thou — sa,  ise  7,  iseh  Af, 

eets  T 
He — ra  7, 

hearooh  T, 
We — dawshaw  77,  dwaquaigo  Af , 

onkwa  7, 
You — sewa  7,  eese  M^ 

senonha  Mf  psoomohauh  H 
They — oundoya  7f , 


hannee  L 

nyhach  TCa,  nohk,  nuku  A 

katsuyeni  J 

ingsing  K 

d3r8hak  Ka 

ni-techaw  K 

niechtsch  K 

ytechgau  " 

giuch  Tf  tsook  Ka 

sangL 

gyrach  K 

tsagelch  Ka 

niyach,  ngshakaw  K 

asheki  A 

itatyk  Ka 

angrotkin  T 

tshookotuk  Ka 

tsehachatonoh,  tflchanatana  Ka 

tschuaktuk  Ka 

kuUer 

choo  L,  kem  Ka,  gim  K 

wanga  7",  wang  L 

toogai  A 

kyse  TCa,  gahs  Kj  ya  L 

utschogai  A 

are  «7,  ari  L 
kare  J 
tsogaich  A 
wangkuta  T 

suse  Kaf  suseh  Ky  sokka  / 
sonoho  J 
anuudari  A . 


VI 


COMPARATIVE   VOCABULARY 


OP  THE 


DACOTAH  AND  JAPANESE4LQR1AK  UNGUAGES. 


DACOTAH.  JAPANESE-KORIAK. 

\{aD — wica  Dacdah,  weechasha  YankUm,  uika  Tchukichi^  okkai  Aino 

wahsheegae  OUo^  ickkeega  Loo  Choo 
wong^hah  Winnebago fWineh&AsBimbokkyTdngen  Japanese,  kenge  Kamt- 

chaidale 

neka  OsaQe,,  nikkah  Quappa,  hihna  D,  ainuh  A  ino 

mattra  Minetari,  nutaira  iCoriak 

oeeteka  D  kida  HidaUa,  otoko  J,  hito  J 

Woman — wingy,  winnokeja  D,  nogahah  W,  iiinago  L,  mciinokoosi  A 

wakka-angka  D,  aganak  T 
meha  Mandan,  meyakatte  U psaroka fm&th  A , 

tawicu  D,  tackki  L 

moorse  M,  (Mandan),  wife,  maroo  A,  (wife) 

moah  U,  mega  loway,  (wife),  mazy     *'       " 

Child — wahcheesh  D,  wasaso  A,  wocka  L,  (young) 

bakkatte  U,  pahatshitsh  Ka,  bogotschi  A 

shinga-fihinga  Omaha,  shoni  J 
Boy,  son — eeneek  Tr,eejinggai  Min  (Minetari),  oonguaL,  yegnika  T 
eeingaiOt,  (Otto), 

disi  H,  doji  J 

shekanja  Min,  shisong  J 

cingksi  D,  shinzoshinga  Os  (Osage) ,  shoni,  shisoku  J 

meetshingshee  D,  musuko  " 

Girl,  daughter — me3rakatte  U,  macath  Min,  math  A ,  newekik  T 
meetahoongshee  D,  meeyaikanja  Mi  neuweku  T 

sookmeha  M,  shuguina  Ka 

eejonggai  Om  (Omaha),  ungua  L,  suwing  Ka 

heenukhahhah  W,  kanaz  A 

shemashinga  Os,  shinzo  J 

Father — ate  H,  atag  D,  dadai  Om,  atcucu  Y,  teteoya  J,  atta,  attaka  T 

menoomphe  U,  enpitsch  Ka 

Mother — ina,  hung  D^  enaugh  Os,  ainga  T,  anguan  Ka 

Brother — sonkakoo  D,  tschangkuon  Co^  kamgoyak  T 

boocouppa  U,  yubi,  yobu  A 

Sister — wetonga  Os,  ichtum  Ka 

itakisa  H,  tschakyhetsch  K 


VIII 


Dacotah. 


Japanese-koriak. 


Arrow — mahha  Af ,  ma,  mong  D, 

minja  Os, 
Axe — ahana,  ongspe  D, 

oceopa  Ay 
Knife — matsi  Mm,  mitsa  Uj  mahee  Otj  OtJif 
Canoe — wata  D, 

mati  Ht  maheshe  Uj 
Clothes — sheena  D, 
Robe — mahetoh  Af , 
Belt — ipasaki  H,  ipiyaka  D, 
Pouch — wozuha  D, 
Shoes — hangpa  D,  honpeh  Q, 

opah  Mirif  hupa  H, 
Village — ameteh  Mtn, 
Sun — wee  D,  pee  Ot,  weehah  W^ 

meencajai  OiUf  menahkah  A/, 
Moon — hangetu-wi  D,  (night-sun), 

minnatatche  Uf 
Star — hkaka  M^  icka  H,  eekah  Mirty 
peekahhai  Otf 
wickangpi  D, 
Heaven,  sky — ^anunahhe  f/,  mahagh  0«, 
Day — cang  D,  hangwai  0/, 
Night — hangyetu  D, 

estogr  My 
Rain — maghazu  D,  mahajon  F,  nezuma  Os, 
harai  Aftn, 
hannah  (/, 
Snow — beah  (/,  mahpai  Mirij  pau  0«, 
Hail — ^makkoupah  U, 
Ice — csgha  D, 
Wind — hootsee  t/. 
Storm — tattasuggy  0«, 
Thunder — walkeeang  D, 
Earth — ^maka  D,  nuiha  0<,  0«,  moneeka  Oniy 

mahnah  Wy 
Mountain — khyaykah  D,  haiaca  F,  ohai  0<, 
paha  D,  avocavee  Aftn, 
nuihpo,  ahmahabbe  C/, 
Stone — eeyong  F, 
eengro  0<, 
Salt — mintskuya  D,  amahota  //, 
Fire — ^peclue  /,  pajah  0«,  pytshi  IV, 
beerais  Aftn,  wareday  Af , 


mechim  Ka 
machmiuche  K 
ono  / 

kvasqua  /Ca,  kal-kapak  T 
wattskoo  Ka  majiddi  A 
agwat  Kj  attuat,  hetwutt  Ka 
machdyhm  Ka 
chlng  Ly  choongay  C 
makak  T 
obi  J,  Ly  tapshi  T 
fossa  L 

hunginn  C,  angesuf  K 
sabockL 
machi  J 
fi 

matschak  T 

tangkitti  fC,  (night),  fi  /,  (sun) 
mangetsu  J,  (full-moon) 
hoshi  J 
fosi  L 

ashangit  Ka 
ame  «/ 
gannak  T 

tyngfouti  K,  unnjuk  T 
atziroo  L 

muchemuks  X,  neptschuk  F 
furi  J 

ame  J,  kantsch  Ka 
upas  il ,  pangopag  X 
yobu  J 
cigu  X 
kyteg  Ky  kyttych,  tsehichutsha  Ka 
techtok  T,  tschitchutscha 
yegilkegie  T 
mok  C 
nunna  T 
oka  J,  gyeigoi  K 
pehguktsch  Ka,  bukkon  K 
fnufa,  tenup  X, 
uigum  T 
whraugon  K 
mashoo  L 

apeh  AyfiL,  pangitsch  Ka 
pol  C,  bryuumchitsch 


(( 


(( 


Dacotah. 


J  APANE8E>-KORI  AK. 


Cold— hootshere  U, 

saanee  D^snee  y,0l,0m,8eeneehee  Wy 
Hot— dsasoeh  Af , 
dindita  D, 

ahre  U,  arraise  Min, 
choustimgatch  A , 
Dead,  die— tha  D,  tehe  H, 

carrasha  U, 
AHvc,  live — ni3ra  D,  nee  0«, 
ti  D,  itshasa  (/, 
Black— chippushaka  I/, 

eeokhpaxec  D. 
Bed— hishi/fyiahshee  Min,Bh&Dfhkhec&i  U, 
White-ataki  H,  hoteechkee  Min, 
sangD, 
8kaD,0«,Om8kah,lF,A,0«,cho8e,  U, 
YeDow-tsidi  H, 
Tobbd— kaahkaD, 
"  bum — ghu        " 

adahahe  H, 
"  do-hidi 
"  drink— hi  " 

smimmik  U, 
meeneatgautach  A , 
heeiatekaupeteka  D, 
"  eat— yuto  D,  duta  H, 
bahbooshmekah  U^ 
utahpee  D, 
"  fight- kaataka  D, 
"  give— khu,  accuje  D,  ku  //, 
"  gD-dah  U,  de  D, 
"  hear— kikua  tf , 
"  love — wahtscheeng  D, 
ahmutcheshe  U, 
"  make — echong  D, 
"  run — dooxakon  " 
akharoosh  Os, 
kikakiH, 
"  be  sick — yazang  D, 
**  ang — dowang      " 
"  deep — eiatim-match  A , 
mughumme  U, 
iahtingma  D, 
"  q)eak— ide  Hy 
laD, 


kiyetaru  J 

samui,  kan  / 

attisaL 

dankiy 

karai  *' 

kuinitschkit  K 

tokok  T 

rai,  rairosiwo  A 

inochi  J 

itchitchee  L 

nuf sunke  K 

aekiiropech  A 

akassa  L,  akai  J 

attych  Ka 

chein  C 

haku  J 

dsadsalXa 

kaku-ru  J 

yaku,  J  J  akka  L 

yaddee  L,  taku  J 

itashi  J 

kuiki  Ka 

samgam  K 

migutschi  T 

tapatken  K 

etsyh  Ka 

ippah,  imbi  A 

tabe-ru  / 

kogdak  YukagiTy  tatakau  J 

qui-ung  L,  kachu  Ka 

tout,  teut  Ka 

kiku  J 

eiwatschim  K 

aksmatjen    '^ 

oochoong  L 

tschasgoa  A 

hashira  J  * 

kuke-ru  " 

yadong  L 

ootayoong  L,  utau  J 

miich-aten  T 

miilchamik  X,  moguru  A 

tungykiishih  Ka 

idakuwa  A 

u,  lU  J 


COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 


OF  THB 


TINNEH  AND  TUNCDS  LANGUAGES. 


TINNEH. 


TDNGraw 


JJu— teogi  Kytchin, 

sykka  UgaHaue, 
Woman— «khe  Umpqua,  chaca  TaniBy, 
HiBbiiid— deneyu  MoniagnaU  (of  Petitot), 

ahoteey  Chipweyan,  etaayoh,  Bearer, 
Wit-nk  TacuUy, 

jarcooey  Chipweyan^ 
Son— tdah  Kvtekin, 
Dugfater— nitchit  ** 
Quid— bcye  TaettUy, 

quelaquia  Cfdpweyan, 
Father — mama  Tlatskanai, 
Mother — amia  Kenai  an  Moniagnens, 
Brother— chah  KtUckin,  echill  TacuUy, 
Head — edxai  Dogrib, 
Forehead— sekata  Yukon, 
£je— eta  Moniagnais, 
Ear— xonade  TlaUkanai, 

Biuhi  Kenai, 
Hoae — neiueh  Ainah, 

huntchu  Hoopah, 
Li|>— edanne  Montagnais, 
Tongue— tsoola  TacuUy, 
Tooth— flhti  Tolewah, 
fieud—iam  Dogrib, 
Blood— flko  TaeuUy, 

ahtule  Umpqua, 
Bd^— kagott  UgaUnae, 
Ami— ok  TactiUy, 

Hand— Uiolaa  Tlaiskanai,  hullah  Naoajo, 
inla  Montagnais^ 
KtUehin, 
Ouioe— tai  Tacti%, 
Gbtliea— thuth  Chipweyan,  togaai  Kemdt 


tiingus,  donki 

chacha 

heghe,  cheche 

edin 

edee,  oddiu 

ashi 

sarkan 

dsui 

unadju 

buya 

uli,  aljukan 

ama 

ani,  enie 

aki 

udjoo 

onkoto 

esha 

schen 

korot 

nigsha 

onokto 

aodjun 

tschola 

ikta 

tshurkan 

shosha 

sugal 

chukito 

ugala 

gala 

Nala 

dnho 


XIV 


TiNNBH. 


TUNGUS. 


Small — astekwoo  Tlatakanatf 

adsighe 

nacoutza  Yukon, 

njuktschukan 

Old — saiyidhelkai  Kutchin, 

sagdi 

Black— tkhlsune  Tlaiskanai, 

sachalin 

Green — dellin  Montagnais, 

tschiirin 

Red — delicouse  Chipweyan, 

cholachin 

To  come — ^tchatchoo  Laucheux, 

tshi 

"  go — antonger  Yukon, 

genigar 

"   eat — heh&  Loucheyx, 

bishui 

*'   drink — esdan  MontagnaUf 

undan 

chidetleh  Loucheux, 

koldakoo 

'*  give — hamiltu  Chipweyan, 

omuli 

"      n#w^        ftfl t^  1    TUf fyntn^wnfMn    ii^a/tntai«nii1lo    Tin 

itschetschim 

"   sleep — a«ut  Ugaleme, 

adjikta 

*'   write — edeskliB  Montaanais, 

dokli 

The  Tinneh  numerals  are  not  Tungus,  but  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Japanese-Koriak  family. 


XVI 


ALOoNQunr. 


M  AL  AT-POLTNBSI  AX. 


Ckii-tiluiia  n,  rgirl), 

nahtch  Ckyenne,  (prl), 

whmtikuiMifUh 


mihhiimfumi  Namiicoke, 
pobkxik  Mauadnuetts, 
pahhih  Ar,  bequoquo  New-Bn^Umd^ 
uppa  A!$,  uppaquoDtup  Nar, 
wupip  /I,  ireenaa  Mohican, 
diq>,  atup  Af flA,  indqieooiie  Miami, 
Mppuhkuk  ATolidb. 
anidKik  If  tonac, 
miftikwmn  CV«e, 
iMMigaii  JSTfcAemm 
Har-aflaeb  Dei,  mjtnch  58ia:a»m, 

hmmAlg,Qiib, 

peeno  Penobecof, 

vrariiLoiiy  Idand,  ivdcheken  Aftiwt, 

iMhek  Korra^afuei,  wc^uuikun  Mok, 

pwhqumhim  Sketklapootk, 

nukhheken  Dd, 

otokui  BUackJoU, 
NiMH-wudwDii  Dd,  kiwaii^  Miami, 

•changuin  Qyife, 

nekkiwanuek  Sac, 

oieUkeeu  iV^atick, 

yiah  AfTopaibo,  ehaane  Shaumo, 

joch  Q/tb, 

kiUn  Abenafci,  keeton  PtnobKci, 

pcechten  N-Enafand, 

watch  JVolidb,  ottsehaaB  Poiawaiami, 

oehali,  chalik  Shawno, 

mtfoi^  Etchemm, 
Untb— wdoon  Del,  wuttone  NarraganMi, 

madoon  Penobtcoi,  muttoon  Ma89achus9et, 

■Kitoon  NoMUkoke,  mitoon  Crte, 

mftytone  Menammi, 

nuoMdihun  Beikuek 

Mdun  Abenaki,  endonnee  Miami, 

mdown  Potawaiomi,  nettee  Anapako,, 

ttMttmty  Ojib^  malio*  Blackfoot, 

OHirUie  CAyowe, 


Uhine  Toiifo.  (girl) 

nedji  iltlZe. 

uhi  Malay,  tilin  Teor 

uhikatim  Cemm 

uni  iimftoyiia 

uhuno  Ceram 

poi  GOoio,  obaku  Ceiebe* 

upoko  New-Zealand 

buniCD  Formosa,  bumtok  Pant 

penu  Paumoluan 

tunbonang  Cd,  tumbo  Sangmr 

jOMp  Sula 

undasB  Java 

metoemum  Tdbi 

nangasahi  Gilolo 

mala  Fiji  muikn  Mffsol 

wuUo  Matagaty  wuHafun  Te 

low  Tonga,  levu  i2o<uina, 

burer  TViroiixin 

wooko  Cd,  waukugfa  Formcoa 

uwoho  Saparua  bohok  Tagaia 

whakahipa  N-Zealand 

makawe,  mahunga  N-Zealand 

tcim  7*061 

hewoDga^oru 

jjunga  Cd,  shonggulu  Mysol 

ngunu  Sahoe,  ngiluDg  Langow 

ingok  Bugie 

iasou  Ticapia,  iau  Roi  Fakaafo 

iuk&Amboyna 

hidong  Cdd)es,  idun  RoUi 

baten  MiUe 

uthu  Fiji 

oiicok)  Cenam,  hiruka  Awboyna 

neinyateha  Amblaw 

vudin  Ceram 

moudoo  Ton,  motoo  Mariannes 

moda  Tidore,  oiotu  Marquesas 

mautauo  Formosa 

numatea  Amblaw 

nhoutou  Ticopia,  nutsu  Rotu 

ngutu  Fakaafo 

musu  Fiji,  mohon  Sangmr 

mulut  Malay 


9 


Algonqttin. 


M  AL  AT-POLTMXSI  AN. 


House — opee  Sh, 

wetu  Mass,  Nar,  wannoji  Etch, 

Knife — pakhahikan  Dd,  mariaea  II,  mokoman  Ojib, 

Sun — kijiss  Alg,  kilswoa  Miami, 

Moon — debicat-kijiss  Alg,  (night-sun), 

Star — attack  Cree,  watawesu  Ahen, 

Earth— pockki  Dd, 

Sky— heyring  Sh, 

Fire — bukten  If icmoc, 

Water— beh  Dd,  abo  Qjih,  okhki  Blad^oot, 

Bird — ^pethesew  Cree,  tchipahit  Micmae, 

Dog — weeseh  Sh,  mekaune  Dd, 

Fish— gigo  Qjib,  kickon  Alg,  kinoosas  Cree, 


abi  Tonga,  sapu  Cdd)es 

bata  Tarawan,  mbeto  Fiji,  ba- 

nnA  Cdd)es 

pisuk  Malay,  mirass  Matabdr 

la  makouoeim  Ceram 

koyosB  Pdeiw,  kaliha  Sanguir 

daputo  OiMo,  (night) 

hetika  Paumciuan,  whetu  N  Z ' 

buchit  Moluccas 

hanm  Sandwich 

putung  Celebes 

boi  Biyu,  pape  Takiii,  akei  Cd 

petek  Java,  teput  Bouru 

wasu  Ceram,  mog  Tarawan 

jugo  Cdd)es,  iikan  Borneo, 

heaukSida 


COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 


OF  TBS 


HAIDAH  AMD  MALAY-POLYNESIAN  UNGUAGES. 


WAinAlI 


MALAY.POLTNESIAN. 


liiii   fftlmg  Kaigam,  eeUinga  CMtfftnm, 

9tiamffLli  SkiUagei, 
ftopfc   haite  g,  haidah  5, 

tehjudaahga  C, 
OriMOMi-ieeaahla  C,  teetlalh  8, 
WooMft— akulda  K,  nuntshaita  C, 

ntnhtaiS, 
GkOd-litufau  (tiUle),  keet  K, 

UnnaHh  S, 
te-tlkiim  iS, 

hther— faaidi  K,  haat  C,  haddeh  8, 
Motlier— oi  K,  owwai  8, 

d  H,  townai  8, 
teetah  C,  tekwai  8, 
C,  teejahsha  8, 
Bnd— hatah  C,  katsa  8,  tihhata  K, 

Eur— tihhatsin  K,  kats  C,  kaahkeht  8, 

Faee— faaugh  C,  hung  8, 

EHT-tdduaC, 

£ye— bongai  K,  hungeh  8, 

tlhungeeC, 
Now— kun  Kf  kwun  8, 
Mootb-kut  ir, 
Tongue— tangul  <S, 
Teeth— tang  5, 
Medc— tunghiU  C 
Ht&d— tunaUai  C, 

FlDger— tunsklai-akiingee  C, 
Naile— tunstlekwun  C,  stlekun  5, 
Body-khieh  IT,  teetul  C,  kann  iS, 

Booe-ikwuta  C, 
Hevt-teekuk  C, 


lanang  BaU,  langang  Madura 
aulong  Formosa,  binan  Java 
heieiti  Ceram 
taotao  Formosa 
taroraki  Celebes 
wong-wedo  Java^  pina-hieti  Ceram 
motyu  Myaol,  inosu  Rotuma,  (wife) 
kiiti  Ceiam,  (little),  atai  Tarauxtn 
keni  Tidore  "  anak  Malay 
talakoi  Pdew 

uthai  RotumOt  cattam  Pdew 
yaiya  Tidore  ma-owa  Gilolo  ibu  Jora 
taina  Fakaafo,  New  Zealand 
tathi  Fiji^  tuaka  Ftji 
djatan  MiUe,  tuabine  N-Zeal 
batow  Tavoo,  kabutu  Myaol, 

atu  Tarawan 
tcim  ToW,  butu  Tidore,  Gilolo 
bibika  Amboyna,  gonaga      '' 
tayinga  Tagala 
kanobi  N-Zealand,  bama  Svla 
tun  Mysol,  lako  Gilolo 
ngunu  GiloZo 
ngutu  Fakaafo 
nangaladi  Gilolo,  dadila  Formosa 
ysangb  New- Ireland 
tengkok  Malay 
tangban    **    tanaraga  Mang^ 

arei 
tetenkilai  Ombay,  kaniuko  Mysol 
talabikun,  seliki  Ceram 
kaleb  Celebes,  teocolo  Ceram, 

l^belly),  chino  Tonga 
kapiti  New-Zealand 
ikeike  Taraioan 


XXII 


Haidah. 


M  ALAT-POLTNESI  AN. 


Four — Btansien  K,  stunsimg  C,  stansung  S, 
Five— klaith  K,  klehtUlk  C,  khehtl  S, 
Six — kluxnith  K,  klowunthlil  C,  klewunnutl  S, 
Seven — sekwa  Kf  tsikkwaiilk  C,  tzegwah  S, 


tan  Caroline 
kutelin,  kuklin  Timbora 
chalemen  Lffa,  guram  Tuham 
hiki  Sandwich,  nim  weluk  Yen- 
gen  tujuh  Celebes 
Eight — stansiona  K,  stunsunga  C,  stahnsunga  S,  tt^-kangi  Tidore,  Temate,  kon- 

eho  Timbaraf  adjino  MHUf  kiinengemen  lAfu 
Ten — klath  K,  klanhalh  C,  klahtl  S,  hutu  Teor,  hulu  RoUij  horihori  Paumoluan 

To  come — halo-it  5,  alowei  Ceram 

"  go— daka-itla  S,  tetak        "        tagi  Tidore 

"  walk — kahung-la  S,  hahani  Tahiti, 

"  love — ^kidishtaht-la  S,  kawdangoi  Formosa 

"  run — kahheet-la      '*  katehau  C«ram 


XDV 


fiiood— ethlay  C,  ithldi  N,  edthky  K, 

dtief— snoket  C,  smociit  N, 

flooae-'wmlkp  C,  wmalp  JV,  wamlip  K, 

Amw—UhsN, 

Axe--Uroit  C,  kesiotk  J^,  kikiotik  IT, 

Obaoe— ftughao  C,  hsoh  JV, 

SOS— kemahk  C,  kemk  J^,  kBnmik  X, 
Slw-iMaUis  C,  peeyahbl  ^,  pyJiKt  IC, 
N«iii— fttt  C,  ahtk  N,  hupol  K, 
ThiiMier— kaUapleep  C, 

C,  haiwaas  N,  waaae  X, 


Sola  r»4drY.Mo 
<kxa  OMbs} ,  tkofdk  F** 


li«iii.lai«ir 


.dftT) 


petu  Bi0iini,  InimokM  d 
bekifepJfafc^ 


liie-iak  C,  JV,  hik  X, 
Water— aks  C,  N,  uka  K, 
BirUi— yup  K,  hiyohp  C, 

taataukaJ^, 
flea-keyaka  C,  kkhaeuil  N, 

Uuid-4aiigfa8ta  C,  likatah  N, 

8toiie-4ohp  C,  N,  K, 

Silt— mohn  C,  mohn  N, 

Im— tuta  C,  tutsk  iV, 

T^te-^an  C,  JV,  kandt  X, 

Wood— ]ak  C,  khun  iV, 

Letf— yinish  C,  lukhs  J^, 

FUi — flhami  C,  sainmi  iV^,  summi  X, 

Dor— ha&a  C,  haaa  JV^,  haushosh  K, 

Hy— mocquito — keek  C,  ^, 

Sbikfr-lahlt  JV, 

Bbd— tauwut  AT,  tsouts  K, 

^gr-klkumaht  JV, 

PoUhera— leh  C,  leeh,  manleeh  N, 

Wins— kakakait  C,  kekai  N, 

Ikh— bohn  C,  i^,  X,  (salmon), 

Name — ^waah  N,  wall  C, 

Black— tuta  C,  tutak  N,  tohta  X, 

Great— weelaaks  C,  willehka  N^  wileiks  X, 

SmaD— chuak  N,  chuakin  C, 

Old — mechien  C, 

Toong — supasC, 

Good— am  C,  ahm  iST, 

Bid— attaugh  C,  huttahk  N, 

I— aohi  C,  niuu  AT,  X, 

Thou— nun  C,  N,  hun  X, 


Tidore 
rahi  RatMma,  lap  ifyaol,  hitan,  uka  COrfa 
akei  CcMet,  aid  GOoio 
apa  roraviBii,  aoupe  Easier,  k>pa  BisMyam 
tousoutoo  Ttmga 
hoak  Tear,  lauhaha  Ceram 
puke  Maoriy  buked  Pkdippku 
liwuto  Cdebes,  hisan  Catnii, 
ofiai  ToAtii,  papa  Fakaafoy  atipa  Torcnran,  rau  TM 

maain  C€tcun 

taa  iim^oyiui,  dodiodo  Gilclo 
kaya  Malay,  kani  Af  zQe,  (wood) 
Ij-^  Ccram,       " 
noho  l2o<uma,  lau  Fakoofo 
ismun  Ceram,  isim  Bauru,  sampi  Malay 
ytLSy  asu  Ceram,  yes  Mysol,  kaso  Tidcre 
kJas  Borneo,  sisi  Tidore 
alete  /2otuma 
tuwi  Am6o2^iia,  towin  Ceram,  teput  Bouru 
kalothi  Ao(uma 
Id  Gilolo,  manuhrui  Amboyna 
ahiti  Bouru,  kihoa  *' 

ian  Gilolo,  iyan  Amboyna,  yani  Ceram 
ioa  Tahiti,  wasta  Javo,  yatha  Fyi 
titatato  Gilolo 

ilahe,  elau  Ceram,  belang  Solor 
cheka  Sahoe,  kokaneii  Ceram 
makaua  Fiji 
save  " 

emman  MiUe,  amaisi  Amboyna 
ahati  Ceram,  yat  Teof,  tha,  thakatha  Fyt 
ngo  Roiuma,  ngai   Tarawan,  naak  Pci«iP 
mu  BomeOf  Java,  ano  Malagasy,  ngoe  Tararvan 


XXV 

Chimstan.  Malat-Poltnesiax. 

He — ^kweet  N,  hate  Rotuma 

We — num  C,  nuhm  N,  am  Boluma,  naie  Malagasy 

Ye — nusim  C,  nun  N^  nkam,  unggami  Tarawan,  menu  Fiji 

They — nusum  JV,  nakaki  Tarawan,  nau  Ton^a 
One — ^kaak  K,  keahk  AT,                               kusa  Sanguir,  kayi  7eor,  kahi  Sandtoich 

kakwit  C]  sawiji  Java,  hets  Yengerif  yat   7oM 

Two — ^taphad  C,  tuphaht  N,  tupghaat  K,  duwa  Bugia,  dudua  CdebeSf  piti  Tahiti 

Three — ^kwant  AT,  kwun  K,  kunete  Lt/u,  heyen  Yengen 

Four — kalp  C,  kopa  iSan^tr 

Six— kohl  C,  K,  hoi  Caroline 

Seven — ^tophold  C,  tomdi  Tambara 

Ei|^t — ^kimdohn  ^,  koneho  7tfn6ora 

Nine — stamohs  C,  siam  Philippine 
Ten — kip  C,  X,  kehp  AT,                               sow  MaiabellOf  lafu  Mysol,  sapulu  Malay 

To  eat — tam-kip  C,  tum-kuph  N,  kami  Maori,  kai  Malay 

*'  speak — tam-alliaugh  C,  tum-alyegh  iV,  lolocoy  Peietp 

"  see — tamrneedzi  C,  tum-neets  N,  miagi  MilUf  missak  Pelew 

"  kill — ^tum-tsukw  N,  toussoo  Malay,  tsavek  Rotuma 

"  sit — ^tam-tan  C,  tum-taan  N,  tina  Maori 

"  go — tam-dawl  C,  tum-dawtl  iV,  ettal  Mille 

"  come — tam-akhoiteks  C,  tiun-hoituks  N,  waito    "    paituco  Bq;ii 

walk — tam-ian  C,  timi-yian  N,  hahani  Tahiti 


« 


XXVI 


COMPARATIVE   VOCABULARY 


OP  TBS 


HAILTZllKH  AMD  MALAY-POLYNESIAN  UNGUAGES. 


HAILTZUKH. 


MALAY-POLYNESIAN. 


ibtntf, 


HadUukh,  pekwannum  Kwa 


hAfK—wamp  H,  aohmb  K^ 
Mother-ftbbohk  H, 
Bot— %iiiuiiikh  Kf 
fikother—Qumnoya  if, 

teaiya  H,  taahie  X, 
HoMl-aikhteh  if , 
hyumusX, 
Hiir— fleeah  H,  sugheea  K, 
FlMfr— iookoma  H,  kaukomai  K, 
Btt— peapehyoh  H,  peepaheeo  K, 

lloQtli— fliminis  H,  aimss  K 
IbBgofr-killem  if,  keUum  K, 
Teetb-keekh  if,  keekyh  K, 
BeMd-«phtai  H,  apukhstoi  K, 
Neck— kokoneh  H,  kaukoni  K, 
Hud— aijraflBu  H, 
RDger— kohna  H, 
Body— tkaboah  H, 

pekwahliX, 
Fooi-kokwehu  if 

pelkahtshidsi  K, 
Boae-faakh  H,  hahk  K, 
B«rt-H>wakhteh  H,  autlaiU  K, 
Bbod-alhkum  if,  elhkhu  K, 

A»— iohpai  K, 

Knife— hainum  H,  keahweh  K, 

Ouioe— kilhwa  £f , 

hwahkunna  K, 
8ky-^wahH, 


wehoin  Tear,  abawinena  CeUbet, 
(husband),  vavani  Rotuma,  (husb'd) 
hani  Roiumaj  cuani  Tctsmanian 
ala  Ceram 

ama  **  nambaba  Gilolo 
ibu  JavOf  Malay 
anak  Malay 
manu  Tarawcm 
taeae  Tahiti,  tuaka,  tathi  Fiji 
oyuko  Ceram,  kahutu  Myaol,  katow  Tavoo 
ulumo  Ceram 
keo,  hua  Amboyna,  uka,  hue  Ceram 
uhamo  Ceram 
pepeiao  Sandwich 
heugento  Tomore,  neinyateha  Amblaw 
simud  Malay t  sumut  Gilolo 
kelo  Ceram 

gigi  Malay  f  CeM>es,  Baju 
buai  Taratoarit  pahau,  paihau  Maori 
kaki  Maori 
arsiu  Rotuma 

kokon  BourUy  kokowana  Svla 
tekapana  Ombay,  tihumo  Bouru,  tiava  Amboyna 
pokwa  Malay ,  poko  Gilolo,  (belly) 
kaki  Malay,  yohu  Tidore 
beernyatietani  Amblaw 
wheua  Maori,  hoi  Sula,  hooi  Tonga 
ati  Bt^fis 
laia,  lahim  Ceram 
husu  SajKWua 
tapoi  ToM,  lopo  Ceram,  camba  Malay 
cheni  My«,  kofife  Ticopia,  isowa  Teor 
hoi  Teor,  saloi  Barneo,yalopei  Ceram 
waka,  konia  Maori,  wuna  Ceram,  sakaen  CeUbes 
laghee  Tonga 


XXVIII 


Hailt7,ukh. 


M  AL  AT-POLTNBBI  AN 


Four — mohk  H,  moh  K, 
Five — akeauk  H,  sehkyah  Kt 
Six— kutlaohk  H,  kahtlah  K, 
Seven — atlipoh  K, 
Eight— yohthohs  H, 
ten — BikyuBH, 
To  eat — umsagh  H, 
*'  drink — nahka  H,  nahkah  K, 
"  sleep — ^mehukhhaXy 
"  speak — pekwahlaH,yiahkatah/C, 

see— tokwulla  H,  tohwhit  K, 

sit— kwaitl  H,  kwukheetl  K, 
"  eo^hyahk  H,  latleUhha  K, 

oome — ^tohwa  H,  kaielash  K,  tae  Tahiti, 

daiiee-*yukhwhah  H,  yukhwa  K, 


u 


it 


it 


it 


maha  Tahiti,  naah  Timor 
ngeka  Paumottum,  tahue  Isle  of  Pines 

kutelin  Tambora  (5) 

lepfit  Gihlo 
kutus  Bali,  hasto  Java,  gatahua  Svla 
ocho  Ceram,  yagi  Tambora,  yasek  Tobi 
amu  Tahiti,  muka  Tobi,  makeu  Malay 

inu  "    ngimu  Fiji 
mohe  Tonga,  muse  Tobi,  mose  Rotuma 

puaki  Maori,  kata  Malay 

kele  /^uma,  kite  Maori 

kuduk  Borneo 

hael  Tonya,  laka  iSula,  ettal  If iOe 
taweke  Maori,  taitu  7V>6t  kule  Ceram 

haka  Maori, 


XXX 

NOOTKAN.  M  AL  A  Y-POLYNE8I  AN. 

Dtkj — tJbAi-isiakakuk  Ne,  gawak  Bouruy  cocook  Pdew 

lire — eeneek,  ennuksee  N,  neki  PaumotuaUy  ngiha,  kanaka  Maori 

deek  AT,  adak  Ne,  rahi  Rotuma,  kidjaik  Mille,  hatete  Maori 

Wat» — chuck  C,  chahak  N,  tschaak  W,  aki  Gilolo,  Sanguir,  Ratahan 

tahauk  Ne, 
Sea — toputkhl  Ne^  thoup  PdeWf  towein  Ceram 

Stone — mooksee  N,  macca  Tonga 

Uaod — oputshukt  Ne,  passi  Svla,  motu  Maori 

TVee — soochis  N,  kaju  CelebeSf  gagi  Oilclo 

Fleah    cfaiaquimia  N,  sesiun  Ceram,  gisini  Celebes 

Bird — ttcutap  N,  okutop  Ne,  tekayap  Mysol,  teput  Bauru 

fUi— ukieuk  Ne,  jugo  Celebes,  iko  Tonga 

Wing — CW-upkhasupato  Ne,  capacow  Tonga,  pakaukau  Maori,  afeti  Aniblaw 

Serpent — kheii  Ne,  yeya  Tidore^  koioixn  Ceram 

Flf— matc^Ewun  Ne,  .;»  kam-umus  My  sol,  umuti  Ceram 

WbHe — kleeook  N,  tkhlisuk  Ne  seleseleke  Fiji 

atit-tzutle  N,  teatea  Tahiti,  putil  Saparua 

Black — ^topukous  Ne,  pango  Maoris  paisim  Dorey 

Red — faiflBit  N,  ^^«khou8  Ne,  shei  Mysol,  mecoit  Gilolo,  eja  Cdebex,  kao  Ceram 

Good — ck)8h  C,  hooleish  W,  <A;^l-otkhloush  iV^e,        alia  Baju,  weel  Pelew,  laha  Tidore 

aolo,  taloha  Ceram 
Bad— takho  JV^,  tha.  thakatha  Fiji 

peah&k  C,  peiahakeis  W,  wekhuseeh  Ne,         buaka  Taravxm,  boossooe  Malay, 

hehei  Amblaw 
Great — iikhwais  Ne,  asco  i\r,  jackabey    Malagasy,    aiyuk    Ceram,    owhosi    Tomore 
Snail — kwaanits  ''  kokaneii  Ceram,  ahuntai  Amboyna 

Hoi — <W^patkhl  Ne,  aputu  Amboyna 

OdU — Ccituacitxl    "  tijok  Malay,  toe  toe  Tahiti,  toketoke  RaraUmga 

TIkni — fluaJST,  koe  Ton^a,  &c 

He — ahkoo  "  aia        '^      koikoia  Fiji 

We — newoo  Ne,  mowa  "      naie  Malagasy 

One — teawack,  aahwank  N,  tsakiwak  Ne,  sawiji  /a&a,  saangu  Celebes 

Two — akkla,  attla  N,  attkhl  iV^e,  kalae  Timbora,  glu,  golu  7o&t,  lu-ete  Lifu 

dalava  Tagala,,  (atlo  Philippine  3) 
Three — katsa  AT,  wiyu  Ne,  gatil  iSttZa,  othey  Pdew,  veti  /«2e  0/  Pinea 

kimete  Lifu,  ya  ToW,  heyen  Yengen 
Four — mo,  mooh  N,  mbo  iVe  maha  Tahiti,  ampah  Lampong,  beu  /s^  0/  Pines 

Fhe — eoochah      "  sutshu  "  tahue  Isle  of  Pines,  ngeka  Paumotuan 

SoE— noohoo  N,  nope  N,  mupo  iVe,  nooh  Saparua,  noh  ilm&2au7,  num 

Formosa,  ganap  Sunda 
%&nsk — attlepoo  N,  utkhlp  Ne,  lo-ijt-fou  Isle  of  Moses 

Eiilit— atlahquelth  N,  utkhlkwutkhl  Ne,  tolu  Uea,  delapan  Malay,  guala 

Tuham 
IGne — aawwaukquelth  N,  tsauakwutkhl  Ne,  seewah  Lampong,  sigua  TagoHa 


XXXII 


COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY 


OF  THB 

NISKWALU  AND  MALAY-POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGES 


NISKWALU 


MALAY-POLYNESIAN 


Arm — chalesh, 
Arrow — tesud. 
Axe — kwaliuB, 

kobatit, 
Back-^ak,  tulak, 
Before— d«ehu , 
Belley— klatch, 
Below — klep,  sthip, 
Bird — stlekelkub, 
Black — hitotsa, 
Blue—       " 
Blood — ^toligwut, 
Body — dautsi, 
Bone — sblanyu, 
Bow — staamis. 
Bread — sapolil, 
Break— o-whutl, 
Bum — o-hod, 
Oanoe — kelobit, 
oothus, 
klai, 
Qiief — siabi  nam, 
Child — miman, 

bibad, 
C9oud — tchabkukh , 
Cold — ^tus,  • 
Day — filahel, 
Die — o-«tabud, 
Dog — komai, 

kobai, 

skeha, 
Door — shugwtl, 
Ear — kwillade, 
Earth — swatekhwten » 

Egg— 008, 

End— ehiks,  elahus, 


-     kaligh  Formosa 

dota  Ombay,  tkugh  Formosa 

galeleh  Salihabo 

kamba  Malay,  badi  Baju 

illigan  MiUe  tukalek  Tobi 

tai  Borneo 

kalakalath  Pdew,  (body) 

lausilopa  Rotuma 

tekayap  Mysol 

kitkudu  Giloloj  hitam  CeUbes 

kotteetow  Fdew 

darah  Malay 

tutut  Gilolot  rbelly) 

balong  Java 
husu  Saparua  ten-hassaou  TicoTpia 

paul  Formosa 

whawhate  Maoris  patu  Malay 

katia  Fiji 

yalopei  Ceram 

oti  Tidore 

hoi  TeoTf  saloi  Borneo 

sau  Roiuma,  Fiji 

ninana  Sxda 

bigigi  Tonga 

yabbath  Felew 

tiyok  Malay  J  toetoe  Tahiti 

kluh  Mysol,  kaseiella  Ceram 

patei  Formosa 

kamia  Rotuma 

kapuna  Celebes 

kasa  Tidore 

soweni  Amblaw 

kodeelou  Tavoo 
cootoom  Felew,  tougoutoo   Ton{fa 

gosi  Tidore 

alos  Malay  f  hilianga  Tonga 
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XXXIV 


NiSKWALIJ. 


M  AL  AY-POLYNESI  AN. 


Skin — hudzadmit, 
Sleep— o-etut, 
Short — skakhuab, 

lekhu, 
Small — ^miman, 

mimad, 

chachas, 
Snake — wekhpush,  batsutSi 
Son — dbebada, 
Speak — o-hothot, 
Star — chusud, 
owhetlil. 
Stone— chetla, 
Sun — klowatl, 
Tongue — klalap, 
Tooth — dzadis, 
Water— ko, 
White— ho-kokh, 
Wind — stobelo, 
Wife — chugwush, 

Woman — slane, 
I — atsa,  kets,  chid, 
Thou — chu,  dugwe, 

We— debet!, 
One — dutcho, 

aadutcho, 
Two — assale,  salew, 
Three — ^klekhw,  asklekhw, 
Four — ^bo8,  asbos, 

Five — taalats, 
Six— dselachi, 
Seven — tsoks, 
Eight — ^tkachi, 
Nine — hwul, 
Ten — ^paduts, 


kutai  Saparua,  kakutut  Gilcio 
tudui  Borneo 

takupu  Maori,  kathep  Pdew 
leka  Fiji 
meamea  Rotuma,  moemoe  Tonga 
umit  Borneo 
cheka  Sahoe,  koki  Tomohon,  ichi-ichi  Temaie 
pok  Myaol,  ekeb  Samang 
butu  Borneo 
kata  Malay 
tawhettu  Tahiti 
betol  GiUAot  whetu  Maori,  attatalingahei  Formosa 

kohatu  Maori,  hathu  Rotuma 
kluh  Mysol,  kaliha  Sangvir 
kel6  Ceram,  elelo  Tonga 
ngedi  Sahoe,  dongito  Ce.ebes 
hoi  Timor,  akei  " 

kowse  Felew 
havili  Tonga 
sawa  Sanguir,  sowom  Bouru,  gagijau  Celehes 

sengwedo  Java,  ahehwa  MaiabeUo 
elwinyo  Amblaw,  niwahine  Maori 
atu  Tahiti,  itar  MiUe,  te,  gita  Tonga 
go  Tobif  ko  Taravxin,  kwe  MiUe 
kowe  Ponape 
giwotoloo  Tonga 
tahi  Marquesas,  tasi  Fotuna,  tatsaat  Formosa 
sato  Malay,  atahai  Otaheiti,  kotahai  Ea^er 
kalae  Tinibora,  golu  Tobi,  heluk  Yengen 
kal  Kissa,  kolu  Sandwich 
beu    Isle  of  Pines,  pahi   Mangari 
ope  Paumotuan,  kopa  Sanguir 
kutel-in  Tinibora,  lailem  MiUe 
tahi,  loacha  Uea,  dildjino    " 
tuju  Malay,  tujoh  Celebes, 
tei  Philippine,  tofkangi  Tambora,  Tidore 
heva  Tonga,  siwer  Tear,  sambilan  Malay 
patusa  Serang,  painduk  Yengen,  fotusa  Ceram 


THE  THUNKEET  AND  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 


The  Thlinkeet  or  Koljush  and  the  Innuit  or  Esquimaux  families  by  their  gramma- 
tical forms  attest  their  Turanian  or  continental  Asiatic  origin.  The  former  group  has 
its  aflSnities  with  the  American  representatives  of  the  Japanese-Koriak  family  in 
point  of  vocabulary. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIEH,  25tli  MARCH,  1881 


—  BY  — 

GEORGE  STEWART,  Jr. 


In  these  generous  words,  Thomas  Carlyle  summed  up 
his  splendid  estimate  of  Bums:  ''In  pitying  admiration, 
he  lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mauso- 
leum than  that  one  of  marble ;  neither  will  his  Works,  even 
as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  men.  While 
the  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers 
through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets  or  traffickers 
and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves;  this  little 
Valclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye;  For  this  also 
18  of  Nature's  own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  with  a  full  gushing  current, 
into  the  light  of  day;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn 
amde  to  drink  of  its  clear  waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks 
and  pines.''  And  now  it  is  Thomas  Carlyle  himself  who 
has  passed  away,  and  to  him  and  to  his  great  career  in  the 
mighty  world  of  thought,  those  burning  words  of  his  may 
fittingly  be  applied.  They  do  not  express  all  that  one 
might  say  of  him.  They  do  not  quite  reveal  the  greatness 
of  his  own  character,  the  splendour  of  his  mind,  or  the 
magnificent  grasp  of  his  intellect,  but  they  furnish  an  esti- 
mate which  we  can  all  accept,  even  if  they  do  not  go  to 


—  97  — 

as  represented  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Fichte,  has 
exerted  a  still  more  profound  influence  on  his  thought  and 
morality.  Indeed,  it  is  the  strong  meat  of  German  meta- 
physics that  early  entered  into  the  blood  of  Carlyle,  which 
always  prevented  him  from  appreciating  the  light  touch 
and  spirituelle  manner  of  thought  possessed  by  the  French 
writers,  and  notably  by  Voltaire,  whom  our  grim  Scotch 
hero  heartily  despised,  and  sneered  at.  He  never  could 
bring  his  mind  down  to  that  light  and  airy  touch  which 
we  all  admire  so  much  in  the  better  class  of  French  letters, 
and  which  is  always  charming  and  full  of  motif  and  grace. 
He  thought  that  for  the  most  part,  French  authors  were 
frivolous  and  careless,  too  gay  indeed  for  solid  work,  and 
he  saw,  or  professed  to  see,  nothing  in  their  literature  that 
he  could  approve  or  praise.  He  was  wont  to  deal  with 
the  French  character  in  literature,  as  if  he  thought  it  were 
a  sham,  and  not  worthy  of  his  time  or  attention.  We  know 
how  sadly  astray  Carlyle  has  been  in  his  estimate  of  the 
author  of  Candide,  but  M.  Henri  Taine,  the  other  day  made 
as  serious  a  mistake  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of 
Carlyle's  work,  and  which  he  described  in  that  best  of  his 
books,  the  History  of  English  Literature,  as  *' magnificence 
and  mud."  The  ** magnificence,"  we  will  grant,  but  never 
the  "mud."  Taine  does  not  understand  the  rugged  phil- 
osopher, whose  intense  Germanism  no  Frenchman,  in  any 
case,  would  care  to  applaud,  and  without  his  Germanism 
Carlyle's  strongest  force  would  lose  its  impressiveness  and 
power — tremendous  adjuncts  both  of  them  to  his  vitality 
and  heartiness  as  a  thinker  and  ''writer  of  books."  Our 
French  critic,  whose  estimates  of  English  letters,  are  gener- 
ally so  apt  and  clear  and  skilful,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
our  literature  is,  after  all,  so  thorough  and  wonderful,  con- 
fesses that  he  read  Carlyle  with  very  strange  emotions,. 
and  that  he  contradicted  every  morning,  the  opinion  which 
he  had  formed  of  his  work  the  night  before.  He  calls  this 
nineteenth  century  prophet  of  ours,  an  ''extraordinary 
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His  Frederic  the  Great  is  another  masterpiece  of  the  age, 
and  a  work  which  exhibits  Carlyle  in  one  of  his  greater 
moods,  and  in  which  his  genius  has  full  scope  and  play. 
The  i>ortrait  of  the  great  commander  stands  out  in  relief  as 
the  grandest  hero  of  his  time,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
king  and  the  general  and  the  conqueror  of  nations.  In 
Carlyle's  hands  the  character  grows  in  stature,  and  though 
some  have  refused  to  take  his  estimate  of  Frederic,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  coloring,  and  because 
the  warrior  is  so  universally  bepraised  and  glorified,  still 
the  ix)rtrait  must  stand  as  a  finished  work,  and  as  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  becomes  better  known,  and  the  brutality 
of  his  nature,  and  the  littlenesses  which  now  and  then 
clouded  the  general  splendour  of  his  character  as  a  whole, 
are  considered  on  their  merits,  his  biographer's  portraiture 
will  be  found  not  so  untruthfully  drawn  as  some  may  to- 
day suppose.    With  all  his  faults  Frederic  must  ever  re- 
main a  prominent  figure  in  history,  and  in  describing  h:'m 
and  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  should  not  be  forgotten.   He  must  be  considered  by 
his  lights,  and  the  influence  of  his  surroundings  must  not 
be  misunderstood  or  unappreciated.    Carlyle  never  forgot 
time,  in  his  descriptions  of  men  and  of  events.  Great  events 
and  great  men  call  for  great  historians,  and  in  Carlyle,  the 
world  found  a  great  historian  and  teacher.    His  account 
of  the  battle  of  Leuthen  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  way  of  impassioned  descriptive  writing,  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  when  we  remember  what  Macaulay  did 
in  his  story  of  Marlborough's  campaign,  what  Napier  ac- 
complished with  his  Peninsular  war  history,  what  Motley 
didinhis  ''Netherlands,"  what  Kinglake  did  in  his  ''Invasion 
of  the  Crimea,"  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  worthy 
books  descriptive  of  military  achievement  and  daring.  The 
wonderful  skill  of  grouping,  the  brilliancy  of  the  pigments 
employed,  and  the  masterly  management  of  the  whole  mar- 
vellous scene,  impress  every  reader  of  the  Leuthen  fight  in 
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tory,  and  while  we  say  generous  things  of  CromweU's 
greatnesSy  we  should  not  forget  that  he  has  done  nothing  to 
earn  the  gratitude  or  esteem  of  Irishmen,  and  that  human- 
kind generally^  must  forever  condemn  unsparingly,  his  Irish 
Conquest,  when  the  grandeur  of  the  man  was  for  the  time 
sabmerged  in  the  mere  butcher  and  pillager.  Carlyle 
Boftens  down  some  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated,  and  doubt- 
less many  of  the  stories  circulated  at  the  time,  and  since 
those  bloody  days,  are  to  an  extent  exaggerated,  but 
enough  was  done  by  Cromwell's  orders  to  justify  the  exe- 
eration  in  which  his  name  is  held  even  in  our  time,  by 
many  right-thinking  persons.  But  let  us  speak  now  more 
particularly  of  the  man  whose  name  has  been  sufficient  to 
induce  you  to  assemble  here  to-night,  and  in  whose  life,  I 
believe  many  of  you  take  a  deep  and  warm  interest. 

Carlyle  himself  has  had  a  career,  of  which  literary  his- 
tory contains  few  prototypes.  He  has  earned  the  proud  po- 
sition in  letters,  and  in  the  thoughtful  activity  of  the  day, 
which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  his  own 
honest  endeavours.  He  was  bom  on  the  fourth  of  December, 
1795,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ecclefechan,  a  charming  little 
village  in  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire.  His  father  James 
Carlyle  was  at  first,  a  stone-mason  and  afterwards  a  well. 
to-do  farmer,  and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  high  activity 
and  much  originality  of  mind.  Both  his  parents  were  ed- 
ucated far  beyond  the  common  for  persons  in  their  station 
of  life.  His  mother  particularly  was  a  most  extraordinary 
woman,  and  Thomas  inherited  much  of  her  ability  and  force 
of  character.  In  his  youthhood  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
frequent  discussions  on  abstruse  theological  questions  be- 
tween his  parents,  and  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
branch  of  thought  which  these  talks  suggested.  He  describes 
hia  father  as  ''quite  the  remarkablest  man  whom  he  had  ever 
known/'  He  had  great  energy,  a  strong  will  and  good 
natural  abilities.  His  short,  pithy  and  sharp  sayings — often 
pungent  and  keen— -were  known  the  country  round,  and 
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career  became  blighted  and  old  friends  had  forsaken  him, 
Carlyle  never  forgot  the  brave  soul,  the  "best  man  I  have 
ever  found  in  this  world/'  as  he  called  him  in  those  latter 
days  of  his  friend's  decline.    He  has  left  us  these  notes  of 
his  old  schoolfellow,  in  a  batch  of  reminiscences,  which  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  kindly  regard.     ''The  memory  of 
Irving,"  he  says,  "is  still  clear  and  vivid  with  me  in  all 
points :  that  of  his  first  and  only  visit  to  us  in  this  house,  in  this 
room)  just  before  leaving  for  Glasgow  (October,  1 834) ,  which 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  him,  is  still  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday,  and  he  has  a  solemn,  massive,  sad,  even  pitiable, 
though  not  much  blamable,  or  in  heart  even  blamable,  and 
to  me  always  dear  and  most  friendly  aspect,  in  those  vacant 
kingdoms  of  the  past.    He  was  scornfully  forgotten  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having,  indeed,  sunk  a  good  while  before 
out  of  the  notice  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.    There 
has  since  been  and  now  is,  in  the  new  theological  genera- 
tion, a  kind  of  revival  of  him,  on  rather  weak  and  question- 
able terms,  sentimental  mainly,  and  grounded  on  no  really 
correct  knowledge  or  insight,  which,  however,  seems  to 
bespeak  some  continuance  of  by-gone  remembrances  for 
a  good  while  yet,  by  that  class  of  people  and  the  many 
that  hang  by  them."  Thus,  he  speaks  of  the  famous  preach- 
er, who  loved  to  walk  with  his  face  towards  the  sky,  his  big 
broad  hat  in  his  hand,  and  ''his  fleece  of  copious  coal  black 
hair  flowing  in   the   wind."      But   we   must  return  to 
Carlyle.     At  this  time  mathematics  formed  his  principal 
study  though  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  other  branches, 
and  his  reading  took  a  wide  and  miscellaneous  turn.    He 
used  to  take  for  exercise  long  walks  and  strolls  over  the 
hills  and  moors,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  one  of  those 
pedestrian  tours,  one  day,  that  he  reviewed  mentally  his 
past  and  present  life,  and  began  to  think  of  the  yet  unfold- 
ed future.  He  doubted  his  fitness  for  the  career  which  had 
been  proposed  to  him  before  he  had  entered  upon  college 
His  severe  studies  had  injured  his  digestion,  and  th«: 
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eluded,  he  went  for  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and  ultimately 
found  himself  in  Germany  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is 
most  impressionable.  He  studied  the  German  language 
and  literature  with  all  the  earnestness,  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  soon  mastered  the  idioms  and  pronunciation 
of  the  tongue.  He  went  the  whole  round  of  German  liter- 
ature and  scholarship,  and  his  meeting  with  Goethe, 
which  was  mutually  agreeable  to  both,  gave  him  a  supreme 
idea  of  Germany's  superiority  in  letters  and  in  thought, 
over  any  other  country  in  the  world,  save  perhaps,  his 
own.  A  life-long  intimacy  grew  up  between  these  two 
great  thinkers,  and  Carlyle's  mind  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  teachings  of  his  friend.  He  returned 
home,  and  published  a  translation  which  he  had  made  of 
Legendre's  Geometry,  with  a  chapter  of  his  own  on 
"Proportion,"  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  work 
api>eared  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  It 
scarcely  paid  him,  however,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  though  it 
certainly  added  at  the  time  to  his  reputation  as  a  mathema- 
tician and  scholar.  He  is  next  heard  of  as  private  tutor  to 
Charles  Buller,  who  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  This 
was  the  Charles  Buller  who  afterwards  became  famous  as 
a  writer  and  member  of  Parliament,  and  whose  death  in 
1848  drew  from  his  old  teacher  a  touchig  obituary  in  the 
Examiner.  Carlyle  gave  up  his  tutorship  at  the  expiration 
of  the  second  year,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  man  of 
letters. 

The  life  of  Schiller  was  his  first  strong  book.  It  was 
published  serially  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1823-4,  and 
occupied  some  half-a-dozen  numbers  or  so.  A  year  later 
it  appeared  in  book-form  considerably  enlarged.  About 
this  time  Carlyle's  translation  of  Goethe's  ''Wihelm  Meis- 
tcr's  Apprenticeship"  appeared,  and  it  at  once  established 
his  fame  as  a  translator  and  editor  of  the  German  language. 
Though  some  of  the  great  Reviews  found  fault  with  what 
they  regarded  as  its  ''inelegance,''  the  public  approved  of  it, 
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end  inconclusive  and  long-winded.  One  of  the  smallest 
man  figures  I  ever  saw;  shaped  like  a  pair  of  tongs,  and 
hardly  above  five  feet  in  all.  When  he  sate,  you  would 
have  taken  him  by  candle-light,  for  the  beautifulest  little 
ehild, — blue-eyed,  sparkling  face,  had  there  not  been  a 
flomething  too,  which  said,  ^Eccovi — this  child  has  been  in 
beU.' 

Carlyle  allowed  his  book  to  take  care  of  itself  while  he 
looked  about  for  a  wife.  He  found  her  in  1826,  and  she 
proved  to  be  the  witty  and  clever  daughter  of  Dr.  Welsh, 
of  Haddington,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  sturdy  John 
Knox.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  culture. 
Dickens  often  spoke  of  her  sweet  and  noble  nature,  and 
John  Forster,  his  biographer,  once  wrote  these  kindly  words 
about  her  : — "With  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect,  and  the 
charm  of  a  most  varied  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
there  was  something  beyond.  No  one  who  knew  Mrs. 
Carlyle  could  replace  her  loss  when  she  passed  away." 
She  was  the  subject  of  a  little  poem  which  some  of  you 
may  remember,  for  Guernsey  has  told  the  story  of  Leigh 
Hunt  and  "Jenny  Kissed  me,''  to  very  many  readers.  One 
day,  this  writer  says.  Hunt  rushed  into  the  home  of  the 
Carlyles  in  his  impatient  and  impetuous  way,  bearing  glad 
tidings  of  some  rare  good  fortune  which  had  just  happened 
to  them,  when  Mrs.  Carlyle — the  *' Jenny''  of  the  screed, 
sprang  from  her  chair,  threw  her  arms  about  the  astonished. 
and  bewildered  poet's  neck,  and  gave  him  a  resounding 
congratulatory  smack.    This  was  the  result: 

"Jenny  kisHed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in  : 
Time,  you  thief  !  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I*m  weary,  say  I'm  sad; 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me  ; 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add — 

Jenny  kissed  me/' 

11 
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Cuyler  was  a  raw  college  lad  then,  and  impressionable. 
He  had  read  "Sartor  Resartns/'  and  'Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship/'  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  thank  their  author, 
in  person,  for  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  perusing 
them.  He  found  the  object  of  his  search,  and  was  received 
eorflially  in  that  famous  front  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
that  modest  house  in  Chejnie  Row.  A  renowned 
locality  for  literary  men,  this  quaint  suburb  of  Chelsea 
which  can  boast  of  such  residents,  at  different  times,  as 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Swift.  Addison  and  Dick  Steele 
of  classic  memory,  of  Boyle,  Locke,  the  logician,  Arbuth- 
not,  Noll  Goldsmith,  Smollett  and  the  Walpoles,  besides 
such  worthies  of  a  later  day  as  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Leigih  Hunt  and  Maclise,  the  great  painter.  In  this  red- 
brick unpretending  house,  Cuyler  feasted  his  eyes  on 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  then  in  his  prime.  '*He  was 
hale  and  athletic,"  says  this  observant  youth  of  thirty  and 
odd  years  ago,  "with  a  clear  blue  eye.  strong  lower  jaw, 
stiff  iron-gray  hair  brushed  up  from  a  capacious  forehead, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  sturdy  country  deacon,  dressed  up 
for  church."  In  1872,  Theodore  Cuyler,  then  a  D.D.  and 
with  a  reputation  which  penetrated  even  as  far  as  England. 
visited  the  Scottish  sage  again.  *'We  found,"  he  says, 
"the  same  old  brick  dwelling.  No.  5  Cheyne  Row,  Chel- 
sea, without  the  slightest  change,  outride  or  in.  But 
during  those  30  years,  the  kind,  good  wife,  whom  I  had 
met  in  1842,  had  depart  2d,  and  a  sad  change  had  come 
over  the  once  hale,  stalwart  man.  After  we  had  waited 
some  time,  a  feeble  and  stooping  figure,  attired  in  a  blue 
flannel  gown,  moved  slowly  into  the  room.  His  gray  hair 
was  unkempt,  his  blue  eye  was  still  k:en  ami  piercing,  and 
a  bright  hectic  spot  of  red  appeared  in  each  of  his  hollow 
cheeks.   His  hands  were  tremulous  and  his  voice  was  deep 

and  husky Much  of  his  extraordinary  harangue  was 

like  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  but  the  sly  laugh  he  occa- 
sionally gave  showed  that  he  was  'mandating'  about  as 
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this,  deqpite  the  gloomy  \'iew  of  thiags  which  the  philo- 
sopher persisted  in  stamping  on  his  life-work,  may  we  not 
leam  enduring  lessons,  to  aid  us  in  our  journey  through 
life,  from  these  same  teachings  from  the  master  mind  of 
this  masterful  century  of  ours,  so  prolific  in  thought^  in 
poetry  and  in  scientific  advancement?  The  impress  of 
Carlj^'s  mind  may  be  found  in  all  the  thought  which  is 
wcHth  having  in  our  day.  Unconsciously,  as  wdl  as 
eonseiouslyy  he  has  influenced  public  opinion,  and  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  from  the  press  and  from  the 
sehoolmaster,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  thinking  people, 
the  mind  of  that  Scottish  stone-mason's  son  speaks  with 
terrific  force  and  volume,  and  the  prescience  of  the  seer, 
and  tdls  us  how  w3  may  live  lives  of  usefulness  and  purity 
and  of  honorable  purpose.  The  Carlyle  idea  is  marching 
on  with  irresistible  strength  and  vigor.  He  has  left  us  a 
vast  store-house  of  treasures,  a  heritage  of  priceless  pearls. 
Oug^t  we  not  to  gather  these  riches  up,  and  ponder  well, 
the  lessons  which  they  reveal  to  us  ? 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  January  instant,  the 
President,  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.,  in  the  chiar.  After  routine 
the  following  reports  were  read : — 

REPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  that  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  there 
has  been  the  following  change  in,  and  addition  to,  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  note  with  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  an 
esteemed  Vice-President,  Dr.  William  Boswell,  whose  ex- 
perience and  advice,  more  than  once  has  been  of  service  to 
the  Board.  Also,  of  three  other  associate  members.  Rev. 
G.  Hamilton,  Charles  Henry,  Inspector  of  the  Quebec 
Bank,  and  John  Lindsay,  Provincial  Land  Surveyor. 

The  transfer  of  the  B  Battery  of  Artillery  from  Quebec 
to  Kingston,  Ont.,  has  also  deprived  this  Institution  of  the 
active  co-operation  of  another  honored  Vice-President,  Lt.- 
Col.  T.  Bland  Strange,  Dominion  Inspector  of  Artillery, 
and  Commander  of  the  B  Battery.  Few  here  will  have 
forgotten  how  powerfully  be  contributed  in  1875,  to  the 
success  of  the  historical  celebration,  which  will  ever  stand 
success  of  the  historical  celbration,  which  will  ever  stand 
in  the  annals  of  this  Society,  as  a  Red  Letter  Day,  the 
centenary  of  the  repulse  of  Brigadier-General  Richard 
Montgomery  and  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  before  Quebec,  in 
1775. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  which  will  be  submitted, 
the  Council  hopes,  will  satisfy  the  members  that  a  strict 
watch  has  been  kept  on  receipt  and  expenditure. 

No  change  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  custodian 
ci  the  rooms,  nor  in  the  terms,  imder  which  they  are 
leased  from  the  Morrin  College,  the  relations  with  which 
fike,  in  the  past,  continue  satisfactory. 

Letters  are  received  daily  asking  for  our  Transactions  and 
historical  publications,  from  individuals  or  from  scientific 
bodies  in  the  United  States.  Several  invitations  have  also 
been  sent  on  behalf  of  Historical  Societies  in  the  adjacent 
Republic,  to  meet  delegates  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  notable  literary  or  historical  events.  Cir- 
eoxnstances  imfortimately  prevented  the  delegates  named 
by  this  Society,  from  attending.  These  invitations,  cal- 
culated to  strenghthen  that  bond  of  good  fellowship,  which 
at  all  times  ought  to  exist,  between  associations  formed  for 
one  common  object — the  culture  of  science  and  history — 
indicate  also  that  the  publications  and  literary  labours  of 
this  association  are  gradually  finding  their  way  and  obtain- 
ing recognition  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Society  will  doubtless  rejoice  at  the  large  number  of 
names  on  the  roll  of  associate  members,  and  therein  re- 
cognise conclusive  proof  that  the  efforts  made  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Council  has  favored  the  publication  of  historical 
documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Canada — one  of 
the  chief  objects  contemplated  in  its  charter;  the  list  of 
such  publications  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Trans- 
actions clearly  demonstrate  that  the  public  funds  annually 
granted  have  not  been  misapplied. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  Council  did  not  tenter  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  American  Bureau  of  Lectures,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  here  eminent  Public  Lecturers:  had 
such  an  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  not  been 
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The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  then  took 
place  with  the  following  .result : — 

President— J.  M.  LeMoine. 

Vice-Presidents — H.  S.  Scott,  C.  Tessier,  W.  Ho88«^k,  J. 
Whitehead. 

Treasurer — Edwin  Pope. 

Librarian — R.  McLeod. 

Recording-Secretary — J.  F.  Belleaii. 

Corresponding-Secretary — W.  Clint. 

Council-Secretary — A.  Robertson. 

Curator  of  Museum — Th.  Oliver. 

Curator  of  Apparatus — F.  G.  Wurtele. 

Additional  members  of  Council — Geo.  Stewart,  jr.,  Jas. 
Stevenson,  Theop.  Ledroit,  P.  Johnston. 

The  following  gnetlemen  were  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers, Sanford  Fleming,  Esq.,  G.  M.  G.,  and  Joseph  W. 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  President  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  Brunswick.  Messrs.  Henry  J. 
Morgan  of  Ottawa,  G.  Herbert  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  Lt.-Gol.  1*. 
Bland  Strange  of  Kingston,  and  Professor  Campbell,  M.  A., 
of  Montreal,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society. 


o ^— 
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Tliirt3r-fiTSt  aaflnmlrcpcrt  of  xht  Trustees  of  the  Asccr  libr&ry.  lSr9. 

Genteminl  lepers,  one  huudied  years  rur&l  prcfresss  and  repcits^  ^c. 

The  New  EngluMl  Tour  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  of  WiJes. 

Beports  of  tbe  MeterolDKicml  office  of  tlie  Dcmimwn  of  Ojim^ 

AmIbs  <U  Mimo  XadoBAl  de  Mexico. 

Tte  Gknadimii  Fma&t  Baakmrny  (Hevsoo). 

Twelfth  aanoal  report  of  the  Department  of  Manoe  and  Flahcriea,  1S79. 

Thirtj'-ei^t  annual  rqiort  of  the  Board  of  Elducation,  1S79. 

Reports,  Retnms  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  ReTemm  of  Ouiada,  1S79. 

limonml  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ISSO,  X.  Y.  City. 


•4 


Xarratnre  of  a  Journey  AcrosB  the  Unexplored  Portion  of  British  Honduras^ 

Ac.f  presented  by  A.  Joseph,  £8q. 
PennsylTaiiian  Msgasine  of  History  and  Bi<^raphy. 
A»fc»w^iTi^  <]e  ViDe-Marie. 
'Ihe  cause  of  Colour  among  Races" — ''Humanity  and  the  Man/'  by  W. 

Sliarpe,  M.  D. 
Le  Nord-Ouest,  la  ProTince  de  Manitoba,  le  Saguenay  et  le  Lac  St-Jean. 
Expoflttion  Universale  de  1878. 
Oatalogue  du  Ministre  de  T  Instruction  Publique. 
Bofetin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  La  Historia. 
Reeent  Social  Theories. 
The  Origin  of  Language. 
Sex  in  Education. 
Representative  Government. 
Mfibinges  de  Litt^rature,  d'Histoire  et  de  Philosophie,  presented  by  John  B, 

I>unbar,  Deposit,  New  York. 
Wisconsin  Historical  GoUection,  vol.  8,  1877-79. 
INiblications  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis. 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute — Historical  Collections,  four  parts,  vol.  XVI. 
Roles  of  the  Quebec  Horticultural  Society. 
Reports — ^Tenant  Farmers'  Delegation. 
Report  on  Inunigration  and  Colonization,  1880. 
Mnaicoka  and  Lake  Nippissing  Districts. 
lAods  of  Plenty  in  the  New  North- West,  by  E.  H.  Hall,  Esq. 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Quebec. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1879. 
Annual  Calender  of  McGUl  College,  1880-81. 
Oor  relations  with  the  Imperial  Government. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Scciety. 
ftoceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1878-79. 
Bfemorial  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,  pre- 
sented by  the  author. 
Western  Farmer  of  America. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED  BY  PURCHASE,  1880. 


per,    Bunynn,    Byroo,    Hawthorne, 
»iaer,  Tbackeny,  Lover,  Moon. 

Test — I^rkman . 
eU. 

Shortt. 
Martm. 
2  vols, 
nadiao  History,  and  the  ^nnrars  ol 


ffataon. 
-Watson. 


MacGregor. 


SSohiltberger. 
— Rattray. 


lonies.^Todd. 
Morgan. 
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FRENCH  CANADIAN  WORKS.  Ac.  BOUND,  1880. 


leMajeur-- 
«7-« 


Barbeau 

St.  MMviee. . 


De  BonnechoK 

1  Nord,  Vicotate  de  Tureone, . 


^ique,  De  Idmothe. . 


lard  Library  series. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  in  account  with 

the  Treasurer. 


Jany.  Ist.,  1880. 


Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand $ 

"  Government  Grant 

"  Subscriptions  from  members 


22  22 

750  00 

1,037.00 


$    1,809  22 


<< 


<< 


Dec.  3l0t.,  1880.  Cr. 

By  paid  rent 

books,  periodicals,  printing  and  adver- 
tising  

Salary  to  Assistant  Secretary 

Commission  on  collections 

Gas  and  fuel 

Insurance 

Incidental  expenses 

Balance 


$      200  00 

684  29 
300  00 

76  20 
172  24 

52  75 
255  25 

68  49 

$    1,809  22 


Quebec,  12th  January,  1881. 


W.  HOSSACK, 

Treasurer. 
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'  Presidents  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society. 


ISM Sir  P.  H.  Burton,  Lt.-Govemor. 

1828 Hod.  Mr.  Reid,  Chief  Justice. 

1829 Lieut.  Frederick  Boddeley,  R.  N, 

1830 Hod.  Jonathan  Sewell,  Chief  Justice. 

1831 ' 

1832 Hon.  Andrew  Stuart,  Q.  C. 

1834 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1836 Joseph  Skey,  M.  D. 

1836 Rev.  Daniel  WOkie,  LL.D. 

1837 Hon.  Andrew  Stuart,  Q.C. 

1839 Wm.  Kelly,  M.D.,  R.N. 

1840 " 

1841 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1842 Hon.  A.  W.  Cochrane. 

1843 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1844 G.  B. 

1846 Hon.A.  W.Cochrane. 

1846 John  C.  Fieher,  Esq. 

1847 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

"   1861 G.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

I8S2 ■' 

1863 " 

1854 " 

1865 E.  A.  Meredith,  M.  A. 

1856 W.  Andrew,  Esq. 

1867 ■' 

1868 G.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

1869 ■' 

1860 E.  A.  Meredith,  M.A. 

1861 

1862 John  Langton,  M.A. 

1863 u  .. 

18S4 ' 


'  f^Qm  list  published  by  L.  A.  Turcotte. 


1874 Prof.  James  Douglass. 

1875 **        "  " 

1876 James  Stevenson,  Esq. 

1877 '*  ♦*  *' 

1878 "  "  " 

1879 J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq. 

1880 *'  "  '* 

1881 " 
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^tterarg  anh  historical  ^ocietg  of  ^mhtc. 

Founded  in— '1824. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter-^lSSl . 

PATRON : 

His  Excellency,  the  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.,  Gov- 

ernor-General  of  Canada. 


Vice-Presidents . 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1881. 

J.  M.  LeMoine President. 

H.  S.  Scott. 

Ctbille  Tessieb 

WlIiUAM  HossAdK 

Joseph  Whitehead 

EiiwiN  Pope Treasurer. 

Roderick  McLeod Librarian. 

James  F.  Belleau Recording  Secretary. 

Wm.  Clint Corresponding  Secretary. 

AuBX  Robertson. Council  Secretary. 

Thbo.  Oliver... Curator  of  Museum. 

Fbsd.  C.  Wurtele Curator  of  Apparatus. 

J  AS.  Stevenson 

Geo.  Stewart,  Jr 

Peter  Johnston 

Thbop.  Ledboit 


Additional  Members 
of  Council. 
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CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Akiiis,  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Halifax, 
N.S. 

Bury,    Ri.    Hon.    Viscount, 


m?   '     ■  ^  •* 


Benavidte,  Don  Antonio,  H. 
£!.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  Ma- 
drid. 

Siardf  pTof^BBOTy  Spencer 
F.  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington. 

Benwick,  James,  New  York. 
Bourne,    F.    Orlandt,    New 


Brackenbury,  Col.  H.,  R.  A., 
£n|^and. 

Bois,   Abb^,   L.  E.,   Maski- 
nong4. 

Boucher     de     Boucherville, 
Hon.,  Boucherville. 

Chauveau,  Hon.    P.    J.    O., 
Montreal. 

Cherriman,    J.    B.,    M.    A., 
Ottawa. 

Chapleau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  Mon- 
treal. 

Campbell,  Prof.  John,  Mon- 
treal. 


Cortambert,  A.,  Membre  de 
la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic 
de  Paris,  Conservateur  de 
la  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 

D' Abbadie,  Antbine,  Membre 
de  rinstitut  de  France, 
Paris. 

De  Sola,  Rev.  A.,  Montreal. 
DeSechelles,  Desmazi^res,  St. 
Malo,  France. 

De  Salas,  Don  Javier,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History,  Madrid,  &c. 

D'Urban,  W.S.M.,  England. 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  W.,  New 
York. 

Dansereau,  Arthur,  Montreal. 

Donaldson,  L.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Fortin,  Hon.  P.,  M.  P.,  M. 
D.,  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Que- 
bec, Gasp6. 

Filippi,  le  Comte  Wold6mar, 
Paris. 

Graham,  Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  A., 
Chicago. 

G6rin,  E.,  Trois-RiviSres. 

Grazillier,  L'Abb6,  Saintes 
France. 


The  Se^niorial  Manor  of  the  First  Seigneur  of  Beaoport,  1634. 

(To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronide.) 

» 

Dear  Sib, — I  have  pleasure  in  laying,  with  your  permission,  before  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  through  your  columns,  the 
enclosed  communication  received  this  day,  with  the  plate  and  inscription  to 
which  it  relates,  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Col.  B.  C.  A.  Gugy,  of  Darnoc, 
Beauport.  It  sets  forth  the  recovery,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Beauport  Manor 
ELouse,  of  a  lead  plate,  affording  a  written  record  of  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stonei  on  the  25th  July,  1634,  of  the  historical  homestead  of  the  fighting 
SeiifneuTB  of  Beauport, — the  Gifart,  the  Juchereau  and  the  Duchesnay.  The 
fac  nmdle  and  description  of  the  inscription,  on  comparing  with  the  lead  plate 
itself,  forwarded  for  examination  by  Mrs.  Gugy,  are  so  accurate,  that 
th^  leave  little  for  me  to  say.  Nay,  I  should  be  inclined  to  detect  here  the 
hand  of  an  antiquarian,  had  1  not  strong  suspicions  that  Mrs.  Gugy's  amanu- 
ensis in  this  case,  is  her  clever  daughter.  Miss  Gugy. 

The  massive  old  pile  alleged  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Marquis 
of   Blontcalm,  during  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in   1759,  and  in  which  many 
generations  of  Duchesnays  and  some  of  Col.  Gugy's  children  were  bbrn, 
became  the  pre^  of  flames  in  1879,  'tis  said,  by  the  act  of  a  vandal, — an  incen- 
diary; thus  perished  the  most  ancient  stronghold  of  the  proud  feudal  Lairds  of 
Beauport— ^the  stone  manor  of  Surgeon  Robert  Gifart — the  safe  retreat  against 
tlie  Iroquois  of  the  warlike  Juchereau  Duchesnays,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  in 
1645,  had  married  Marie  Gifart,  or  Giffard,  a  daughter  of  the  bellicose  Escula- 
phis  from  Perche^  France, — Surgeon  Robert  Gimrt.    Grim  and  defiant  the 
antique  manor,  with  its  high-peaked  gables,  stood  in  front  of  th^  welling  Col. 
Qugy  had  erected,  at  Darnoc,  in  1865  :  it  rather  intercepted  the  view  to 
behad  from  this  spot  of  Quebec.    One  of  the  memorable  landmarks  of  the 
past,  it  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Col.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  author 
of  the  ''American  Revolution,''  and  '^Life  of  Washington,''  who,  during  his 
visit  to  Quebec,  in  July,  1858,  sketched  it  with  others,  for  Harper'8  Magozint^ 
where  it  appeared,  over  the  heading  ''Montcalm's  Headquarters,  Beauport/'  in 
the  January  number.  1859,  page  180. 

Whilst  the  decipnering  of  some  of  the  letters  I.  H.  S. — M.  I.  A.  at  the  top  of 
the  inscription  are  likely  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  Oldbucks  and  Monk- 
bams,  to  whose  intelligent  care  I  shall  leave  them,  the  plate  itself  and  its 
inscription  will  furnish  to  the  student  of  history  an  indefeasible  proof  of  the 
exact  spot,  and  of  the  date,  when  and  where  stood  the  oldest  of  our  seigniorial 
manors, — that  of  Robert  Gifart,  on  the  margin  of  the  ruisBeau  de  Voura,  at 
Beauport,  in  1634. 

J.  M.  LeMoinb, 

President. 
LUerary  and  HUiorical  Society* a  Rooma^  6th  Aprils  1881, 

N.B. — Mrs.  Gugy  has  kindly  consented  to  leave  on  our  table,  during  the 
~,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  this  suggestive  old  plate. 


J.  M.  LeMoine,  Eaquire,  PreaiderU  Literary  and  Hiatoricol  Society ,  Quebec  : 

Beauport,  26th  March,  1881. 

The  tablet  found  in  the  Manor  House  of  Beauport  by  some  workmen,  last 
summer,  and  only  recently  restored  to  the  proprietors,  is  a  circular  plate  ot  ImmI 
or  pewter  much  mjured  by  the  fire  which  consumed  tne  building. 


25  IVILET.IE.ETE.Pl 
PREMIERE.P.C.GIFA 

SEIGNEVR.DE.CE.LI] 


a  heart  rax 
diDaloTfter 
kD  idea  of  tl 
e  tnebes  in  ( 


tteaoc,  SeUi  March,  1881. 


THE  BEAUFORT  MANOR  INSi 

<To  tile  Bditor  t^  lAe  Morning  Chrm 

Whikt  regretting  the  kraa  of  the  eoins  and  dry-ai 
panving  the  inscription  of  the  Beauport  Manor,  on 
might  uve  thrown  on  this  remote  incident  of  Canadia 
the  caae  as  it  stands. 

This  rude  inscription  of  25tfa  July,  1434,  gives  pi 
Beauport  Manor  over  any  ancient  atructure  extant  id 
erection  of  the  Manor  would  seem  to  have  preceded  by 
tion  of  the  Jeauila'  Sillery  rasidenoe,  now  owned  t 
Beclcett,  which  dates  of  July,  1637.  Who  prepared 
engraved  the  letters?  Who  cut  on  the  load  the  figure  ■ 
The  stars  ?  Are  they  heraldic  T  What  did  they  typify  ? 

readv  nrenmnwl  fmm  Pr«>i~»*  W.J  *Wo   j — Ji — :.  J— 
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Bm  if  Uk  leiiaed  Besuport  stone  xo&jon.  vhv^  Dewr  became  a  Hiifih 
■ere  h»  mbiktim.  did  utilue  hs  tddmu  in  1631  to  prvniuci^  a 
dnrahJp  nxord.  in  onier  to  perpefuAte  the  djkte  c^f  fouodfttioii  of  thb  iuiiK>r.  he 
■ilMBC|iKttth'  8Dt  at  logffi heads  vith  ht»  worthy  seiinuor.  fvohahlv  owinic  to  the 
litjgimg  UHBtci  vliieh  his  native  Piefirhe  had  in5taUed  in  him.  iVrrhe,  «y  all 
know,  is  not  Terr  distant  from  Normandy,  the  hot-bed  of  fetMb  and  Uti|Ciitii>n. 
and  nuight  hare  caught  the  infection  from  this  neighborhood. 

Gavcfiior  Montmagny.  in  the  space  of  eight  short  >'eafs.  had  been  called  on 

to  ncUndicate  on  ax  contioversied  vhich  had  arisen  between  Gifiart  and  his 

tonehing  boandaries  and  seigniorial  rights,  though  the  learned  historian 

Ij  has  faued  to  particulariie.  whether  among  thoise  contio\-erted  righta, 

~  the  Droit  de  Chapan*  and  Droit  de  S^gnew ;  could  the  latter 

U  but  cheriBhed  right  of  some  :>cotch  and  German  feudal  lords,  by  a 

of  our  law,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  ci>lony,  have  been  claiined 

an  exacting  setgnior  as  M.  de  Gifart  ?  One  hopes  not. 

Be  tliat  as  it  may.  the  stone  mason  and  satani  Jean  Guion  had  refused  to 

do  feudal  homage  to  '"Monsieur  de  Beauport'\  and  on  the  dOth  Julv.  1^40.  six 

Tears  after  the  date  of  the  inscription,  under  sentence  rendered  by  ciovcraor  de 

'^ontmagny,  he  was  made  to  do  so. 

FVaneis  Pivkman,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Ferland,  will  tell  us 
how  Jean  Onion,  \iUBal  of  Gifart.  Seignior  of  Beauport.  on  that  memoralAe 
dOth  Jtily,  IMO,  performed  the  stately  ceremony  of  Foi  ei  hommage.  at  this  very 
manor  to  which  the  inscription  refers: 

"In  the  presmce  of  a  notary.  Guion  presented  himself  at  the  principal  door 
of  the  Manor  House  of  Beauport.  Having  knocked,  one  Boull^,  fanner  of 
Gifart,  opoied  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Guion's  question  if  the  seignior  was  at 
home,  replied  that  he  was  not.  but  that  he,  Boull<5,  was  empowered  to  receive 
acknowledgments  of  faith  and  homage  from  the  vassals  in  his  name.  ** After 
tbe  which  reply*'  proceeds  the  act,  ''the  said  Guion.  being  at  the  principal 
door,  placed  nimself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  with  head  l>are.  and  without 
sword  or  spurs,  and  said  three  times  these  words  :  "Monsieur  de  Beauport, 
'^Monsieurde  Beauport,  Monsieur  de  Beauport.  I  bring  \'ou  the  faith  and  homage 
^hich  I  am  boimcl  to  bring  >'ou  on  account  of  my  fief  thi  Buisson.  which  I  hold 
'as  a  inan  of  faith  of  your  Seigniory  of  Beau()ort,  declaring  that  I  offer  to  pay 
'my  seigniorial  and  feudal  dues  in  this  season,  and  demanding  of  \'oa  to  accept 
'me  in  taith  and  homage  as  aforesaid."  (Old  Regime y  p.  246-7.) 

Who  will  decipher  the  I.  H.  S.— M.  I.  A.  letters  at  the  top  of  the  plate?  Is 
there  no  descendant  of  the  haughty  Seignior  of  Beauport.  Rob.  Gifart,  to  give 
na  his  biography,  and  tell  of  his  sporting  days;  of  the  black  and  grey  ducks, 
brant,  widgeon,  teal,  snipe,  and  curlew,  etc.,  which  infested  the  marsh v  banks 
of  the  stream  on  the  Ruisseau  de  VOurs,  on  which  he  had  located,  first  his 
shootini;  box,  and  afterwards  his  little  fort  or  ))lock-house,  against  Inxiuois 
aggreasion?  Dr  Gifart  was  a  keen  sportsman,  tradition  rc|)eat8.  Did  the 
locality  get  the  name  of  Canardihe  on  account  of  the  CanartUj  the  ducks,  he 
had  bagged  in  his  timie?  \Mio  will  enlighten  us  on  all  those  )>oints? 

Enquirkr. 
Quebec,  8th  April,  1881 . 

Query. — Would  I.  H.  S.  stand  for  Jesus  Homininn  SalvaUtr?  and  M.  I.  A. 
for  AfmiorJcfephus-Anna? — the  Holy  Famih'— asks  Dr.  W.  Marsdcn. 
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25  ivilet.ie.i 
premiere.p.c 
seignevr.de. 

This  is  nidelv  but  deeply  cut  into  the  pla 
patches  traces  of  a  fainter  etching,  part  of  i 
this  is  uncertain;  underneath  can  oe  seen  a 
ing  from  it  upwards.  All  these  are  enclosed  i 

The  enclosed  rough  simile  may  give  an 
the  circle,  the  plate  itself  being  about  nine  i 

rWith  Mrs.  Qugy's  co 
Damoc,  26th  March,  1881. 


THE  BEAUFORT  MA 

(To  the  Editor  of  0 

Whilst  regretting  the  loss  of  f  ^ 
panving  the  inscription  of  the  M' 
might  have  thrown  on  this  remot 
the  case  as  it  stands. 

This  rude  inscription  of  2Tr 
Beauport  Manor  over  any  anri 
erection  of  the  Manor  would  si 
tion  of  the  Jesuits'  Siller  v  .*' 

Beckett,  which  dates  of  .fui       ^■'- 
engraved  the  letters  T  Who  • 

ThA  nfjkru  T  Am  f Iimt  tuw 1. 1 
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But  if  the  lettered  Beauport  stone  mason,  who  never  became  a  Hugh 
Miller,  whatever  were  his  abihties,  did  utilize  his  talents  in  1634  to  produce  a 
durable  record,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  date  of  foundation  of  this  manor,  he 
subsequently  got  at  loggerheads  with  his  worthy  seignior,  probably  owing  to  the 
litigious  tastes  which  his  native  Perche  had  installed  in  him.  rerche,  we  all 
know,  is  not  very  distant  from  Normandy,  the  hot-bed  of  feuds  and  litigation, 
and  might  have  caught  the  infection  from  this  neighborhood. 

Governor  Montmagny,  in  the  space  of  eight  short  years,  had  been  called  on 
to  acHudicate  on  six  controversies  which  had  arisen  between  Gifart  and  his 
vassals,  touching  boundaries  and  seigniorial  rights,  though  the  learned  historian 
Ferland.  has  failed  to  particularize,  whether  among  those  controverted  rights, 
was  included  the  Droit  de  Chapons  and  Droit  de  Seigneur ;  could  the  latter 
unchaste,  but  cherished  right  of  some  Scotch  and  German  feudal  lords,  by  a 
misapprehension  of  our  law,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  colony,  have  been  claimed 
by  sucn  an  exacting  seignior  as  M.  de  Gifart  ?  One  hopes  not. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stone  mason  and  savant  Jean  Guion  had  refused  to 
do  feudal  homage  to  ''Monsieur  de  Beauport'^  and  on  the  30th  July,  1640,  six 
vears  after  the  date  of  the  inscription,  under  sentence  rendered  by  Governor  de 
Montmagny,  he  was  made  to  do  so. 

Francis  Parkman,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Ferland,  will  tell  us 
how  Jean  Guion,  \iiissal  of  Gifart,  Seignior  of  Beauport,  on  that  memorable 
30th  July,  1640,  performed  the  stately  ceremony  of  Foi  el  hommage,  at  this  very 
manor  to  which  the  inscription  refers: 

"In  the  presence  of  a  notary,  Guion  presented  himself  at  the  principal  door 
of  the  Manor  House  of  Beauport.  Having  knocked,  one  Boull^,  farmer  of 
Gifart,  opened  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Guion 's  question  if  the  seignior  was  at 
home,  replied  that  he  was  not.  but  that  he,  BouUd,  was  empowered  to  receive 
acknowledgments  of  faith  ancl  homage  from  the  vJassals  in  his  name.  "After 
the  which  reply''  pn)ceeds  the  act,  ''the  said  Guion,  being  at  the  principal 
door,  placed  himself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  with  head  bare,  and  without 
sword  or  spurs,  and  said  three  times  these  words  :  "Monsieur  de  Beauport, 
"Monsieur  de  Beauport,  Monsieur  de  Beauport,  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage 
"which  I  am  bound  to  bring  you  on  account  of  my  fiefDu  Buisson,  which  I  hold 
"as  a  man  of  faith  of  your  Seigniory  of  Beauport,  declaring  that  I  offer  to  pay 
"my  seigniorial  and  feudal  dues  in  this  season,  and  demanding  of  you  to  accept 
"me  in  mith  and  homage  as  aforesaid."  (Old  Kegimey  p.  246-7.) 

Who  will  decipher  the  I.  H.  S. — M.  I.  A.  letters  at  the  top  of  the  plate  ?  Is 
there  no  descendant  of  the  haughty  Seignior  of  Beauport.  Rob.  Gifart,  to  give 
us  his  biography,  and  tell  of  his  sporting  days;  of  the  black  and  grey  ducks, 
brant,  widgeon,  teal,  snipe,  and  curlew,  etc.,  which  infested  the  marshy  banks 
of  the  stream  on  the  Ruisseau  de  VOurSf  on  which  he  had  located,  first  his 
shootinlp;  box,  and  afterwards  his  little  fort  or  block-house,  against  Iroquois 
aggression?  Dr  Gifart  was  a  keen  sportsman,  tradition  repeats.  Did  the 
locality  get  the  name  of  Canardihre  on  account  of  the  Canards^  the  ducks,  he 
had  bagged  in  his  tim)e  ?  Wlio  will  enlighten  us  on  all  these  points  ? 

Enquirer. 
Quebec,  8th  April,  1881. 

Query. — Would  I.  II,  S.  stand  for  Jesus  Hominum  Salvatort  and  M.  I.  A. 
for  Afafia^osephus-Anyia? — the  Holy  Family — asks  Dr.  W.  Marsden. 
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je  n*ai  sous  la  main  aucun  volume,  aucuuc  tradition  du  t^mps  k  consul ter,  je  suis 
oUig^  de  m*en  tenir  aux  correspondances  de  journaux,  ct  je  trouve  dans  toutes  le 
pr6iiom  de  Robert — ce  qui  nc  commence  i>as  du  tout  par  un  C!  Le  mot  chinirgien 
qui  6tsit  la  profession  de  Gifard,  se  pr^sente  naturellement,  mais  Fartide  manque.  . . . 

Oh  !  le  C,  si  c'6tait  un  R,  ?  plus  de  doute,  Taffaire  serait  daire.  Mais  le  C, 
le  malheureuz  C,  ne  serait-il  pas  I'initiale  de  Clou  tier,  le  charpentier  ou  Tentrepre- 
neur  avec  lequel  Gifart  avait  fait  un  contrat  k  Mortaigne,  le  14  mars  1634,  quatre 
mois  k  peu  pr^  avant  la  pose  de  la  premiere  pierre  ?  Alors  il  faudrait  lire  :  j'ai 
^tS  plants  par  Cloutier,  Gifart  6tant  seigneur  de  ce  lieu. 

Je  m'arrftte,  le  souvenir  de  certains  inscription  sur  certain  pont  vient  troubler 
toutes  ces  belles  speculations.  A  force  de  vouloir  6tre  savant,  on  pourrait  faire  dire 
&  Robert  Gifart  des  choses  qu'il  n'a  jamais  pens^s. 

Si,  apr^  tout,  ce  Gifart  n'^tait  pas  aavant,  et  qu'il  eut  voulu  dire  par  I.  H.  S., 
J£su8-Christ,  et  M.  I.  A.,  Maria  ;  ce  serait  trop  fort.~J*aiimerais  mieux  la  thtorie 
de  M.  le  Dr.  Marsden,  et  de  M.  BMard,  Maria,  Joachim,  Anna.  Le  25  juillet  ^tant 
la  f^te  de  saint  Jac^iues,  et  la  vigilc  de  saint  Joachim,  il  serait  plus  raisonnable  de 
penser  qu*on  aurait  mis  la  construction  du  premier  Manoir  canadien,  sous  la  pro- 
tection et  les  auspices  du  saint  du  jour. 

^Restc  k  savoir  si  la  Saint  Jacques  se  f^tait  le  25  juillet,  la  Saint  Joachim  le  26, 
en  Tan  de  notre  Seigneur  1634. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit.  cette  date  1634,  est  un  centenaire  memorable,  car  c'est  en  1634 
que  Jacques-Cartier  visita  le  golfc  Saint-Laurent,  et  c'est  en  1535,  qu'il  remonta 
noire  beau  fleuve  jusqu'li  Hochelaga,  cent  ans  avant  la  premiere  concession  seigneu- 
riale  de  Beauport. 

J'ai  I'honncur  d'etre.  Monsieur, 

votre  humble  ser\'t., 

Cte.  d'ORSONNENB. 


l'inscriptiun  du  manoir  de  beauvort. 

Farmi  unc  masse  de  vieux  documents  que  jo  poss^de,  concernaut  la  seigneurie  de 
Bemuport  et  ses  seigneurs,  j'ai  trouv6  le  re^u  suivant: 

"Jc,  8oussign6,  confesse  avoir  recu  un  billet  de  cent  cinquante  livres  de  monsieur 
de  Beauport,  pour  ce  (lu'il  avait  promis  pour  faire  sa  b&tisse  de  logis  de  Beauport. 

"Faict  ce  27ifeme  juillet  1642. 

"  P.  Clust." 

C«la  donnerait  pcut  dtre  unc  explication  des  abr6viations  "P.  C."  de  I'inscription 
trouv6c  dans  les  mines  du  vieux  manoir. 

En  effet,  il  est  loisible  de  supposcr  que  cet  architecte  a  fait  ce  que  ses  confreres 
modemes  font  encore,  et  qu'il  a  grav6  ses  initiales  sur  I'inscription  commemorative 
de  la  pom  de  la  premiere  pierre  planUe  dans  la  bdtiaae  de  Beauport. 

H.  J.  J.  DUCHBSNAT. 

La  Beauce,  14  avril  1881. 


H.  V'8  LETTER. 

UNE    RELIQUE   HI8TORIQUE 

La  Minerve  a  public  I'inscription  de  la  plaque  trouv6e  k  Beauport.  Le  Journal 
de  Quebec  I'a  reproduite  aussi:  mais  avec  une  certaine  difference.  Pour  r6tude  des 
personnes  eioign^es  ct  pour  I'utilite  de  la  science,  il  est  bien  desirable  qu'on  en 
lyrenne  de  oombreuses  impressions  sur  platre.  Si  madameGugy  accorde  la  permis- 
■ion  n^oeesaire,  elle  m^ritera  certainement  la  reconnaissance  de  ceux  qui  ^tudient 
Dotre  hiatoire. 

n  panut  que  le  dernier  chiffrc  de  la  date  se  lit  a\'ec  difficult^.  H  est  toutefois 
trts  important  de  la  determiner  avec  toute  la  precision  possible. 

A  mes  yeuz,  la  date  du  25  juillet  entralne  plusieurs  consequences  qui  disparaiseent 
ATse  un  autre  chiffre. 
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LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


INAUGURAL  ADDREf^S  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

J.  M.  leMoine.  delivered  on 

25x11  NOVEMBER  1881. 


Subject :  "  EDINBURG,  ROUEN,  YORK." 


OLIBfPSES,   IMPRESSIONS   AND  CONTRASTS. 


EDINBURGH. 


*'  Such  diLi«ky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  tlio  hugejt^astle  holds  its  state, 

And  all  tlio  steep  slope  do?m, 
Wliose  ridgv  back  heaves  to  the  sky 
Piled  deep  and  maivy,  close  and  high 

Mine  own  n»m antic  town."   • 

(Marmion.) 


IlADIEtS  AND   iT£NTLEid£N, 


At)  President,  it  i^  my  duty,  a  pleu^tant  one,  rest  assured^  to 
open  this  evening,  our  annual  winter  course  of  lectures.  On 
more  occasions  than  one,  your  indulgence  haA  made  me  forget 
my  repugnance  to  address  a  public  meeting.  More  than  once, 
instead  of  being  reminded  of  my  shortcomings,  I  have  found 
myself  surrounded  in  these  rooms,  by  friendly  faces,  greeted  by 
chcorlul,  encouraging  looks.  In  lieu  of  presenting  you  historical 
iabUaux  of  the  early,  shall  I  say  with  the  late  Lord  Klgin,  the 


upon  Himself.     He  had  few  wants  to  suppl 
were  thrifty  and  hardy.     When  he  needed 
he  knew  how  to  earn  it,  and  he  was  not  as 
He  built  boats,  planted,  grafted,  made  fenc 
he  was  an  excellent  surveyor, — and  did  a 
that  was  required  of  him.     Everything  he 
well.     He  always  worked  with  energy  an 
leisure  for  himself  which  he  secured,  was  i 
deserved.     When  his  immediate  needs  wei 
he  thought  he  had  enough  to  meet  his  pres 
wants  for  a  while,  he  would  go  back  to  his 
ing  the  unfolding  works  of  nature,  and  ma 
what  he  saw  and  felt.    He  was  not  a  self-j 
but  he  had  his  whims,  and  these  sometime 
diflSlculties  and  curious  straits.     Perhaps,  no 
skilful  land-surveyor  ever  lived  in  Americ 
Thoreau.     He  had  more  surveying  than  he 
there  was  employment  for   him  whenevei 
undertake  it.     He  was  in  constant  demand, 
his  own  convenience,  and  worked  only  whei 
He  possessed  rare  mathematical  knowledge, 
tells  us  that  ''  his  habit  of  ascertaining  the 
distances  of  objects  which  interested  him,  tt 
the  depth  and  extent  of  ponds  and  rivers. 
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to  America  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  early  in  the  present 

century.     The  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  in  Concord, 

Mass.,  on  the  12th  July  1817.     He  went  to   Harvard  and 

graduated  there  in  1837,  but  without  taking  a  degree  or 

earning  any  especial  distinction.  After  this,  in  company  with 

his  brother,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  private  school. 

He  soon  gave  up  this  employment,  however,  and  entered 

his  fathers  establishment,  and  applied  himself  diligently 

for  a  while,  to  the  art  of  making  lead-pencils.     He  believed 

in  his  ow^n  mind  that  he  could  make  a  bettor  pencil  than 

was  then  in  use,  and  he  actually  performed  that  feat.     He 

took  his  work  to  Boston,  showed  it  to  the  chemists  there, 

obtained  their  certilicates  to  the  value  and  excellence  and 

quality  of  his  pencils,  and   then  returned   home,  not  to 

make  more  of  them,  as  we  might  suppose,  but  to  renounce 

the  craft  altoccether.     His  friends  rallied  around  him,  and 

told  him  how  fortunate  he  was,  and  what  a  line  prospect 

in  the  way  of  money-getting,  lay  before  him.     But  Henry 

astonished  them  all  by  saying  that  he  should  never  make 

another  pencil  as  long  a.s  he  lived.     "Why  should  I,"  said 

he,  "I  would  not  do  again  what  I  have  done  once."     So  it 

was,    and   he   left   the   factory,   and   went  on    with   his 

studies  which  were  of  a  miscellaneous  sort,  and  took  his 

long  walks  in  the  silent  woods.     He  loved  solitude  for  its 

own  sake,  and  when  he  wanted  a  companion,  he  preferred 

an  Indian.     He  was  often  invited  out,  and  dinner-party 

invitations  were  frequently  sent  to  him,  but  he  declined  ^ 

such  favours  regularly  and  promptly.     He  would  not  go  to 

dinners  because  there  each  was  in  every  one's  way,  and  he 

could  not  meet  the  individuals  present  to  any  purpose. 

"They  make  their  pride,"  he  said,  "in  making  their  dinner 

cost  much ;  I  make  my  pride  in  making  my  dinner  cost 

little."     Once  or  twice  he  did  accept  an  invitation  to  dine, 

and   when   asked    at    table  what   dish  he  preferred,  he 
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heroic  times  of  Canada,  as  oft'  I  have  done,  I  shall  to-night  ask 
your  attention  and  beckon  you  to  follow  me,  far  from  our  dear 
Canadian  home.  We  shall  indulge  in  a  ramble,  short  though  it 
.be,  over  a  foreign  but  not  unfriendly  land,  in  that  haunted,  olden 
world  from  whence  sprang  our  fathers  With  your  permission 
we  shall  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  performances,  follow 
the  foot-printh,  treasure  up  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
preceeded  us;  if  possible,  benefit  by  their  wisdom,  endeavour  to 
learn  from  them,  let  us  hope,  some  not  useless  lessons.  A  limited 
but  agreable  sojourn  abroad,  which  brought  me,  on  many  points, 
to  think  still  higher  of  my  own  country,  has  also  made  more 
manifest  to  me  than  it  was  hitherto,  how  many  useful  hints,  how 
many  teachings,  the  records,  the  monuments,  the  sights  of  other 
cities  can  furnish.  It  is  my  intention  to  select  for  our  study  to- 
night three  conspicuous  cities  of  Europe,  in  oixier  to  seek  for 
contrasts  if  any,  between  them  and  our  own  ancient  town.  In 
the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ire. 
land,  Belgium,  Holland,  &c.,  no  sites,  by  their  historical  muve- 
nirSy  edifices,  monuments,  and  scenery,  have  attracted  me  more 
than  Edinburgh,  Jlouen  and  York;  though  of  course,  1  have  met 
with  cities  more  wealthy,  more  extensive,  more  populous.  In 
fact,  there  are  striking  analogies,  as  well  as  unmistakable  j)oints 
of  contrast,  between  these  antique  towns  and  the  caj)ital  of  this 
Province,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  most  picturesque  city  of 
North  America.  A  glance  at  liklinburgh,  Eouen.  York,  may 
point  out  how  the  hand  of  man  can  heighten  the  advantages,  mid 
lustre  to  the  charms  which  nature  has  conferred  and  make  of  a 
city,  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  Possibly,  we  may 
find  that  wealth  and  population  in  cities,  flow  through  various, 
sometimes  concealed  channels ;  that  true  progress  does  not  mean 
a  wanton  destruction  of  the  externals  of  a  revered  past ;  tliat 
whilst  a  progressive  community  is  expected  to  throw  o])on  its 
portals  to  the  fertilising  wave  of  commercial  activity,  it  can  be 
helped  to  achieve  importance,  prosperity,  nay  fame,  by  preserv- 
ing intact,  for  coming  generations,  as  sacred  heirlooms,  the  mo- 
numents of  its  history,  the  landmarks  of  its  patriotic  struggles, 
the  remains,  in  verity,  of  its  former  greatness. 

Let  us  begin  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  "  Modern  Athens,"  the 
Queen  City  of  the  North — ^Edlnborg — whose  quaint  old,  and 
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beautiful  new,  town  are  familiar  to  many  present  here  to-night. 
It  was  ray  good  fortune  to  view  the  Scotch  capital  under  cir- 
cumstances which  must  ever  leave  in  my  mind  an  impression  as 
lasting  as  it  wan  pleasant.  I  saw  it  triumphant,  most  gaudy,  in 
full  holiday  attire  ;  its  streets,  its  squares,  its  parks  and  public 
edifices,  decked  with  much  bunting,  the  gayest  of  flags,  floral 
designs,  triumphal  arches,  festive  wreaths  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  whilst  by  night  the  pageants  splendor  was  dazzling  with 
Brush's  electric  light  and  myriads  of  gas  lamps  :  all  this  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  advent  of  royalty,  to  grace  the  great  national 
Military  Eeview.  Proudly  deployed,  with  streaming  banners, 
under  the  walls  of  Hol37TOod  —  the  historic  palace  of  the 
royal  Stuarts, — stood,  as  if  animated  with  but  one  heart,  one 
impulse,  42,000  Scotch  Volunteers ;  many  regiments  in  the  pic- 
turesque mountaineers  costume,  ~ a  body  of  men  as  to  physique, 
martial-bearing,  manly  beauty,  unsurpassed,  I  dare  to  say,  on 
any  point  of  the  globe.  They  stood  erect,  calm,  as  calm,  I  would 
fain  believe,  as  their  fathers  had  stood  on  another  historical  spot, 
I  had  just  visited  three  days  previous,  at  Hougomont,  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Brussels  ;  except  that  instead  of  the  frenzy  of  battle 
lighting  up  their  eye,  no  other  frenzy  stirred  them,  but  that  of 
loyalty  to  that  "  illustrious  Sovereign  and  gracious  Lady,"  to 
use  the  eloquent  and  recent  words  of  President  Arthur  at  York- 
town,  our  gentle  Queen,  who  for  the  first  time,  I  then  had  a 
chance  of  seeing.  Among  Victoria's  250,000,000  of  subjects,  none 
I  felt  could  exceed  in  devotion  the  stalwart  volunteers  of  "  Auld 
Scotia,"  who  from  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  little  Scotch 
world  had,  as  if  a  pibroch  had  sounded  on  the  hills,  mustered 
from  all  directions  on  the  25th  August  last. 

Is  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  a  part  of  the  Scotchman's 
strength,  one  of  the  elements  which  helps  him  on,  the  world 
over,  in  life's  hard  struggle  ? 

It  is  not  only  in  distant  portions  of  the  British  Empire  we  find 
the  Scot  to  the  fi'ont  in  the  field  of  thought  or  mart  of  commerce  ; 
our  own  dominion  testifies  also  to  that  fact.  I  hope  I  may  not 
give  otfence  even  in  this  period  of  upheaval,  when  the  tide  of 
j)opuiar  rights  is  surging  so  high,  in  saying,  en  passant,  a  word 
in  favor  of  successful  loyalty.   (^Loud  applause.) 


recalled  by  Lockhart.  (*)  The  elevated  window  in  the  yard 
opposite,  through  which  the  students  looked  in,  on  Sir  Walter, 
Tvriting  at  the  table  whore  I  now  Rat,  is  still  the  same.  My  eye 
scanned  it  closely,  meaMuring  the  distance  and  the  extent  of  the 
dirainative  grass  plot,  in  the  little  court  adjoining  Scott's  "  den  " 
as  Lockhart  styles  it. 

Alas!  how  many  changes  in  the  Kdinburgh  world  during  these 
Bixty-seven  intervening  years  (1814-81)  and  Scott's  memory  is 
still  fragrant,  nay  greener  and  fresher  each  year  I  In  this  iron 
age  of  uliliterianism,  laying  aside  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the 
question,  how  much  in   hard  cash  have  Scott's  writings  been 


(*)  **  Il!ip[>cning  U)  pass  through  Edinburgh  in  June  1814,  I  dined  one  d&y 
with  the  gentleman  in  qiio«tion  (now  the  Honorable  William  Menzies,  one  of 
the  Supreme  Judges  at  the  Capo  of  G'mmI  Hope),  whose  reflidence  wus  then  in 
George  Street,  Hiiuatod  very  near  to,  and  at  right  angleH  with  Ca«tle  Street. 
It  was  a  party  of  very  young  persons,  most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myselfi 
destined  for  the  Bar  of  Scotland,  all  gay  and  thoughtless,  enjoying  the  firet 
flu)«h  of  manhood,  with  little  remembrance  of  the  yesterday,  or  care  of  the 
morrow.  When  ray  companion's  worthy  father  and  uncle,  after  seeing  two 
or  three  bottles  go  round,  left  the  juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather  being 
hot,  we  adjourned  to  a  library  which  had  one  large  window  looking  north* 
wards.  After  carousing  here  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a  shade 
had  come  over  the  aspect  of  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be  placed  immedia- 
tely opposite  to  myself  and  said  something  that  intimated  a  fear  of  his  being 
onwell.  "No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  well  enough  presently,  if  you  will  onlf 
let  me  set  where  you  are,  and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  confounded 
hand  in  sight  of  me  here,  which  has  often  bothered  me  before  and  now  it 
w'ont  let  me  till  my  glass  with  a  good  will."  I  rose  to  change  places  with  him 
accordingly,  and  he  i)ointed  out  to  me  this  hand  which,  like  the  writing  of 
Belshazzar's  wall,  di^^turbed  his  hour  of  hilarity.  "  Since  we  sat  down,"  he 
said,  **  I  have  been  watching  it— it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never  stops — page 
after  page  is  finished  antl  thrown  on  that  heap  of  M  S  ,  and  still  it  goes  on 
unwearied — and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  in,  and  Grod  knows  how 
long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every  night — and  I  can'not  stand  a  sight  of  it 
when  I  am  not  at  my  books." — "  Some  stupid,  dogged  engrossing  clerk,  pro- 
bably," exclaimed  myself,  or  some  other  giddy  youth  in  our  society.  **No, 
boys,"  said  our  host,  **  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is" — "t'is  Walter  Scott's." 
This  was  the  hand  that,  in  the  evenings  of  three  summer  weeks,  wrote  the  two 
last  volumes  of  Waverley.  Would  that  all  who  that  night  watched  it,  had 
profited  by  its  example  of  diligence  as  largely  as  William  Mensies" !  (Loch- 
hart 9  Lift  of  Sir  WaUer  HcoU,  ViA.  IV,  pp,  28-9,  Anuriean  EklitUm.) 
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worth  yearly  to  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  My  obliging  cicerone 
called  my  attention  to  Muschat's  cairn,  near  Holyrood,  as  well 
as  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  chapel ;  wo  rambled  on  foot 
through  south  back  of  Cannongate  and  Cowgale  to  Grass  Market, 
passing  through  into  Cowgatc,  what  was  once  the  abode  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  now,  of  labourers  and  old  furniture  brokers  ; 
close  by,  had  been  enacted  the  Porteous  mob  tragedy;  John 
Knox's  old  fashioned  tenement  and  the  neighboring  closes  were 
not  forgotten.  The  crush  in  Edinburgh  was  such —not  a  bed  to 
be  had  in  the  hotels — unless  bespoken  weeks  previous,  that  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  run  down  by  train,  some  thirty-seven 
miles,  and  rest  under  the  shadow  of  Melrose  Abbey,  until  ihe  Vo- 
lunteers and  the  numberless  strangers,  attracted  by  the  review 
should  have  left.  The  little  town  of  Melrose  is  but  an  hour  by 
train  from  the  Scotch  capital ;  and  at  4  p.  m.  on  that  day,wc  were 
comfortably  ensconsed  in  the  George  and  Abbotsford  Hotel j  in 
view  of  the  lofty,  broken  minarets  of  Melrose  Abbey,  so 
sweetly  sung  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  We  did  not  even 
wait  for  the  pale  moon  to  shed  her  pale  light  over  the  weli-d, 
time-honored  cloister  of  St.  Mary  : 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  10  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  whit^  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St,  David's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  bo  sad  and  fair  !  " 
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Here  is  what  out  intelligent  guide  tells  us :  — "  Melrose  Abbey, 
now  the  propert}'  of  the  Duko  of  Buccleuch,  was  founded  in 
1136  by  David  I.  It  was  granted  by  royal  charter  to  the 
Cistercian  order  of  monks,  whi(di  had  a  short  time  previously 
been  instituted  in  France.  The  monastery  at  Melrose  was  a 
mother  church  to  all  the  Cistercian  order  in  Scotland.  In  the 
retreat  from  Scotland  of  Edward  II.,  in  1822,  the  English  wreak- 
ed their  vengeance  on  religious  houses,  i»nd  they  despoiled  the 
fair  shrine  of  Melrose.  In  order  to  repair  the  abbey,  King  Ro- 
bert made  a  grant  to  the  abbot  of  Melrose  of  £2,<)00(*)  for  rebuild- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  to  this  destruction  of  the 
church  that  is  due  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  view,  for  when 
the  ciiurch  was  restore  1,  t  le  Gothic  style  of  architecture  had 
reached  its  linest  development.  The  original  ciiurch  must  have 
been  a  rude  erection,  when  the  whole  monastery  was  built  in 
ten  years,  for  work  wiis  not  doiie  at  railway  speed  in  those  days, 
but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  many  years  were  required 
to  build  the  one  whose  very  ruins  delight  every  eye. 

In  the  year  1384,  the  English,  under  Richard  II,  mtide  an  in- 
road to  Scotland,  and  on  their  return  the  King  lodged  one  night 
in  the  Abbey,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  the  morning.  He  made  several 
grants  to  the  Abbey  afterwards,  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  his 
majesty  repented  the  ungrateful  and  sacrilegeous  act.  It  may 
be  that  the  chancel  of  the  church  was  destroyed  at  that  time,  for 
the  style  of  architecture  there  is  the  perpendicular  (iothic, which 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  K'ichard  II.  The  stone  used  in  this 
part  of  the  building  is  ditlcrent  from  that  in  the  transepts.  The 
transepts  may  well  be  considered  as  the  oldest  portion  of  what 
now  comprises  Melrose  Abbey.  The  monastery  at  Melrose  was 
destroyed  in  1545  by  the  Earl  of  Iletfori.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  English,  on  their  way  back  to  England  at  that  time, 
had  actually  passed  the  monasteries  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh, 
when  the  bells  at  one  of  these  places  were  rung  to  express  the 
joy  of  the  inmates.  The  English,  hearing  the  sound— were  not 
slow  to  come  back,  when  the  joy  was  changed  into  mourning. 
The  Scottish  Reformation  following  shortly  after,  the  Abbey 


(*)  Equal  to  about  £50,000  of  our  money. 
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never  recovered  from  the  destruction  perpetrated  at  that  time. 
After  the  Beformation,  James  Douglas,  commendator,  took  down 
a  great  part  of  the  ruin  to  build  houses.  The  date  on  one  of  the 
windows  is  1590.  The  statues  were  demolished  in  1649  ;  and 
for  a  long  period  the  Abbey  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  people 
of  Melrose.  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  an  old  house  in  the  town, 
but  has,  in  its  walls,  a  stone  from  the  Abbey.  Since  the  Abbey 
came  into  the  possession  of  tho  Buccleuch  family,  every  thing 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  keep  the  ruin  from  further 
decay.  The  monastery  buildings,  were  all  on  the  North  side  of 
the  church  ;  it  took  a  wall  a  mile  in  circuit  to  enclose  them.  The 
rules  of  the  Cistercian  order  were  very  strict,  and  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  rigidly  enforced.  When  a  time  of  laxity  came,  there 
were  vigorous  eflPorts  made  to  return  to  the  strictness  of  disci 
pline  and  holiness  of  life  inculcated  at  the  first.  But  wealth 
flowed  into  the  monastery.  The  nobles,  stimulated  by  the  royal 
example,  heaped  benefits  upon  it;  and  the  Monks,  like  Joshurun 
of  old,  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  off  tho  restraints  of  godly  discipline, 
and  holiness  of  life  was  forgotten  "  so  said  our  guide. 

The  shafts  of  satyre  wore  aimed  at  them,  as  may  be  gathered 
firom  an  old  popular  ballad. 

"  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kail 
On  Friday  when  they  fasted ; 
Nor  wanted  they  gude  beef  and  ale, 
As  lang's  their  neighbours*  lasted." 

"  Melrose  Abbey,  like  all  other  churches  of  the  older  times, 
stands  due  east  and  west.  From  the  west  entrance  to  the  Abbey 
until  the  organ  screen  is  reached,  little  of  the  original  structure 
remains,  excepting  the  side  chapels,  which  formed  the  outor  por- 
tion of  the  south  side.  The  first  three  of  these  chapels  have  been 
roofless  for  generations,  the  separating  walls  have  also  entirely 
disappeared-  The  roof  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  still  entire. 
What  remains  of  the  organ  screen,  crosses  tho  nave  on  a  line 
with  the  division  of  tho  fifth  and  sixth  chapels,  and  from  ihence 
to  the  transept,  the  church  is  quite  roofed  over  from  north  to 
south.  The  aisles,  north  and  south,  are  covered  by  the  origi  na 
ground-roof.    The  roof  ovor  the  the  nave  and  apiece  of  common 
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masonry  on  the  north  side,  reaching  to  and  supporting  the  roof, 
were  both  erected  in  1618,  when  that  part  of  the  ruin  was  fitted 
up  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship.  It  continued  to  boused 
as  such,  until  li^lO.  The  tirst  six  of  the  chapels  in  the  south  aisle 
have  been  uscvl  since  the  Reformation  as  places  of  sepulture  by 
families  of  note  in  the  neigh bonrhood.  In  the  seventh,  are  carved 
representations  of  the  heads  of  David  I.  and  of  his  Queen  Ma- 
tilda. Standing  upright  in  the  eight  ,is  an  ancient  kneeling  stone, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  likeness  of  four  horse-ehocs  :  and  on 
thet'^p  an  inscription  in  Saxon  characters.     It  reads  thus — 

Orate  Pro 
Anima  Frat. 
Petre  AERaRii. 
"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  brotlier  Peter,  the  treasurer." 

The  charm  of  Melrose  Abbey  lies  as  much  in  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  carving,  and  the  beauty  of  the  various  parts,  as 
in  the  graceful  symmetry  and  united  grandeur  of  the  entire 
structure.  The  most  perfect  specimen  of  carving  is  pronounced 
by  connaisseurs  to  be  that  on  the  capital  of  the  pillar  which 
bounds  the  south  aisle  on  the  east,  separating  the  aile  from  the 
nave.  This  carving  represents  the  leaf  of  the  curly  greens,  or 
kale;  and  is  so  de]icat<3  and  beautiful  as  to  resemble  the  finest 
lace.  The  pillar  on  which  appears  this  specimen  of  monastic 
taste  and  skill,  rises  on  the  north  side  to  another  capital,  at  the 
spring  of  the  lofty  and  beautiful  arch,  which,  with  three  others, 
supported  the  central  tower.  From  the  south  transept,  where 
this  carving  is  generally  best  seen,  can  also  be  observed  a  small 
round  window,  high  in  the  wall  of  the  north  transept.  This 
window,  of  which  the  tracery  is  quite  entire,  is  said  to  represent 
the  Crown  of  Thorns,"  but  we  must  interrupt  our  glib  cice- 
rone. It  is  supposeil  that  there  wore  originally  sixteen  altars 
in  the  Abbey.  In  this  corner  lies,  according  to  the  *'  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  the  grave  of  the  famous  Wizard  Michael  Scott. 
The  grave  next  to  it  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Ivers,  ono 
of  the  English  commanders  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  River, 
fieyond  a  footpath  at  the  head  of  these  graves,  on  the  north-east 
ttide  of  a  heap  of  fragments,  is  a  stone  which  was  a  lavorite  seat 
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with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  lie  came  to  feast  on  the  grand  and 
varied  beauty  of  the  scene.  Under  the  floor  of  the  chancel  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  many  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Alexander  II 
was  buried  hero,  as  was  also  Waldevus,  the  second  abbot  of  the 
monastery.  The  body  of  Douglas,  the  dark  knight  of  Liddes- 
dale,  otherwise  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry,  who  was  slain  by 
a  kinsman  while  hunting  in  Ettrich  Forest  during  the  reign  of 
David  II,  was  brought  here  for  interment,  after  having  lain  one 
night  in  Lindean  Kirk.  James,  Earl  Douglas,  slain  by  Hotspur 
(Earl  Percy)  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388,  was  also  interred 
here  with  great  military  pomp  and  every  honor  that  could  be 
pj»id  by  the  abbot  and  monks.  The  English  spoiled  the  tombs 
of  the  Douglases  in  1544,  and  for  this  they  suffered  severe  retri- 
bution at  Ancrum  Miur  in  the  following  year.  But  the  chief 
deposit  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  over  which  the  ruin  may  well  be 
considered  a  fitting  and  appropriate  monument,  is  the  "  Ileart  of 
Kobert  the  Bruce."  In  the  King^s  last  letter  to  his  son,  written 
about  a  month  before  his  death,  he  commanded  that  his  lieart  be 
buried  in  Melrose  Abbey.  But  subsequently  to  that  he  wished 
rather  that  it  might  be  sent  to  Palestine  and  buried  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Sir  James  Douglas,  entrusted  with  the  sacred  depo- 
sit, set  sail  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue.  In  Spain  he 
encountered  the  Saracens  ;  and  being  too  brave  to  retreat,  ho 
was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fell.  The  body  was  recovered 
and  brought  back  for  burial ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Master  he 
loved  and  served  so  well  was  interred,  agreeably  with  the  former 
wish  of  the  King,  under  the  High  Altar  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Tlie 
chancel  is  lighted  by  throe  beautiful  windows ;  the  one  to  the 
east  is  that  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus  written  : — 

"  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 

Through  slended  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  : 

Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 

Twixt  poplars  straight,  the  ozier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  ; 

Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 
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The  cloisters  are  much  admired  for  the  chastoncss  and  beauty 
of  the  carving.  The  cloister  door  is  that  by  which  the  nged  monk 
in  the  "  Lay  "  ih  said  to  have  brought  Sir  William  of  Dcloraine 
when  he  came  at  the  request  of  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch  to  take 
the  book  from  the  grave  of  the  wizard.  In  the  Grothic,nature  alone 
was  imitated  ;  hence  the  endless  variety  and  beauty  of  the  de- 
signs. In  the  ornamented  frieze,  running  along  above  the  false 
Grothic  arches  on  the  east  wall,  no  two  of  the  ornamental  figures 
are  alike  ;  it  is  thus  described  by  Lockhart.  "  There  is  one 
cloister  in  particular,  along  the  whole  length  of  which  there 
runs  a  cornice  of  flowers  and  plants,  entirely  unrivalled,  to  my 
mind  by  anything  elsewhere  extant.  I  do  not  say  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture merely,  but  in  any  architecture  whatever.  Koses  and 
lilies,  and  thistles,  and  ferns,  and  heaths,  in  all  their  varieties,  and 
oak  leaves  and  ash  leaves,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  shapes  besi- 
des, are  chiselled  with  such  inimitable  truth,  and  such  grace  of 
nature,  that  the  finest  botanist  in  the  world  could  not  desire  a 
better  hortus  siccus,  so  far  as  they  go."  It  is  said  that  the  stones 
of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  seats  on  the  east  cover  the  ashes  of 
many  of  the  departed . 

''  The  pillared  arches  over  their  head  — 
Beneath  ihcir  feet  the  bones  of  the  dead." 

It  would  bo  diflicult  indeed,  to  say  whereabouts  in  the  Abbey, 
the  dead  have  not  been  buried.  Tom  Purdie's  tomb,  in  the 
churchyard,  near  the  Abbey  must  not  be  forgotten — here  on  a 
large  red  tombstone  erected  by  Sir  Walter,  can  be  read  the  ins- 
cription to  his  loyal  Woodforestcr,  who  died  on  the  29tli  Oct. 
1829.  (*) 


(*)  On  the  west  sido  in  inscribeil : 


IX  (JKATEFUL  RKMEMBRANCE 

OF 

THE  FAITHFUL 
AND  ATTACHED  SERVICES 

OF 

TWENTY-TWO  YEARS ; 
AND  IN  SORROW 
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T'is  indeed  a  grand  old  shrine  lor  pilgrims  of  every  nation, 
though  a  ruin.     Let  us  recall  its  palmy  days  of  yore. 

"  Imagine  the  roofs  of  Melrose  Abbey,  its  flying  buttresses 
and  gothic  pinnacles  all  entire;  the  tower  whole,  surmounted 
by  its  open  balustrade,  and  reverberating  with  it,s  harmonious 
chimes  of  bolls;  imagine  the  windows  perfect,  and  tilled,  with 
their  many  coloured  glass, — and  you  have  before  you,  what 
was  in  former  ages  an  object  of  unbounded  reverence  and  a<imi- 
ration,  to  the  brave — the  good  and  the  true  land  which  Bruce 
had  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer ;  the  land  which 
Wallace  had  trod" — the  land  dear  to  many  here  to-night  "  auld 
Scotland . ' *  {Loud  applause, ) 

We  took  an  open  carriage  at  the  George^  to  reach'from  Melrose 
to  Abbotsford,  a  very  beautiful  drive  of  three  miles,  following 
the  windings  of  the  Tweed,  Sir  Walter's  cherished  Tweed — 
through  an  undulating,  pastoral  country.  Owing  to  a  depression 


FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  A  HUMBLK 

BUT  sincerp:  friend, 

THIS  STONE  WAS  ERECTED 

BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart., 

of  abbotsford. 

The  inscription  on  the  east  side  runs  thus— 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY 

OP 

THOMAS    PURDIE, 

WOOD  FORESTER, 

AT  ABBOTSFORD, 

WHO  DIED  29th  OCTOBER 

1829, 
AGED  SIXIY-TWO  YEARS. 

0 

TIIOU  HAST   BEEN   FAITHFUL 

OVER  A   FEW  THINGS  ; 
I  WILL  MAKE  THEE  RULKB 
OVER  MANY  THINGS. 
MATTHEW   CHAP.   XXV.  V.   2l8t. 


—  la- 
in the  land  and  an  intervening  grove  of  trees,  Abbotsford  is  not 
Been  except  when  you  arrive  close  by ;  there  it  sitn,  graceful  and 
pictaresque,  on  a  terrace  lacing  the  Tweed.  The  Mansion,  as  we 
all  know,  was  built  up  at  different  times,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Scott's  fancies  than  any  regular  plan.  After  waiting 
some  time  for  the  return  of  the  porter  absent  escorting  a  party 
of  American  tourists,  through  the  Castle,  our  turn  came.  It  was 
shall  I  confess  it,with  most  indescribable  feelings,  I  ascended  the 
stone  steps  of  the  narrow  staircase,  leading  to  the  once  busy 
haunt  of  thought  above  Curiosity,  joy,  regret,  each  seemed  suc- 
cessively to  claim  mastery  over  my  mind.  Often  had  I  heard 
it  stated  that  Abbotsford  does  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  embalmed 
in  Lockhart's  pages.  It  may  be  so,  for  some ;  especially  for 
those  accustomed  to  the  quasi-regal  design  of  many  mansions  of 
the  Plutocracy  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  I  cannot  say 
1  experienced  any  disappointment,  especially  when  I  looked  out 
on  the  rushing  Tweed,  from  the  main  window  in  the  Library, 
th)m  which  eomraauding  point  1  could  watch  the  circling  eddies, 
(the  river  was  swollen  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  night)  and 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  silvery  stream.  The  closing  scene  of 
Scott's  life,  so  tenderly  recalled  by  his  biographer  and  friend, 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  I  mostlv  fancied  1  could  see  it.  **  About 
half-past  one  p.  m.,  on  the  21st  of  September,  (1832,)  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open,  and 
so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound,  of  all  others  most  delicious  to 
his  ear,  the  gentle  rij)ple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  as  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son 
kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

I  must  proceed  — The  external  walls  of  Abbotsford  are  adorned 
with  many  pld  carved  stones  which  have  figured  at  one  time  in 
very  ditl'erent  situations.  On  one  above  the  visitors  entrance  can 
be  traced  the  inscription,  *'  Ye  Sutors  of  Selkirk,"  and  the  whole 
building  may  be  called  a  compound  of  the  (iotliic  with  the  castli- 
ated,  and  will  ever  be  admired  as  a  realisation  of  the  }x>et*s  thou 
ght  rather  than  a  structure  of  so  much  stone  and  lime.  To  enable 
utrangers  to  see  the  interior  without  disturbing  the  privacy  of 
the  family,    the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott  built  more  rooms  towards 
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the  west,  and  arranged  that  viRitors  should  enter  by  the  old  Hall ; 
BO  that  the  Study,  jLibrary,  Drawing- Room,  Armoury  and  En- 
trance Hall,  are  now  given  up  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for 
the  gratification  of  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  corno  from  all 
parts  of  Ihe  earth  to  visit  this  shrine.  The  rumour  ciroulatod  by 
the  press,  that  Abbotsfori  had  recently  passed  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it«  present  owner,  Mr.  Maxwell  Scott,  to  that  of  Baron 
Albert  Grant,  of  Lombard  street,  London,  is  incorrect.  I  have 
as  my  authority  the  Baron*s  own  word.  The  Entrance  Hall  was 
the  first  part  of  the  house  which  was  shewn  us.  ^-  The  floor  is 
laid  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  walls  lined  with  old  o.;k 
panels  from  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  the  groine<l  roof  painted  to 
correspond.  Round  the  cornice  there  is  a  line  of  armorial  shields 
of  the  families  who  kept  the  borders,  such  as  theOouglases,  Kcrrs, 
Scotts,  ThurnbuUs,  Maxwell8,Chisholms,  Pjlliots,and  Armstroni;s  ; 
and  all  round  the  walls  are  hung  coats  of  mail,  pieces  of  armour, 
and  curiosities,  or  as  Burns  would  have  put  it, 

"  A  fouth  o'auld  nick-nickets, 
Rusty  iron  caps  and  jingling  jackets- 
Would  keep  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets 
A  towmon  guid." 

Among  special  things  pointed  out,  are  the  koyej  of  the  old  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  known  as  the  **  Heart  of  Midlothian  ;"  a  clock 
which  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette;  and  a  suit  of  clothes  at 
one  time  worn  by  Sir  Walter,  consisting  of  a  broad-skirted 
green  coat,  plaid-trousers,  heavy  shoes,  aud  broad-brimmed  hat. 
From  this  we  passed  into  the  armoury,  which  runs  acro.•^s  the 
house,  and  forms  a  sort  of  ante-room  between  the  dining  and 
drawing-room.  It  contains  some  curious  coffers  and  interesting 
pieces  of  armour,  such  as  the  breast-plate  of  James  IV.  ,Rol)  Roy's 
gun.  Montrose's  sword,  Claverhouse*s  pistols,  James  VL's  hun- 
ting bottle,  Robert  Bruce's  candlestick,  Queen  Mary's  otFcring 
box,  &c. ,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of  Indian  weapons.  The 
Drawing-room  is  a  moderate-sized  room,  with  two  windows  look- 
ing toward  the  Tweed,  covered  with  a  quaint  Chinese  })aj)er.  In 
one  corner  stands  a  beautiful  tortoiseshell  cabinet,  which  is  said 
to  have   belonged  to  Queen   Maryland   on  the   walls  arc  hung 
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Raebarn'<  fall-:en_:ht  i».^r!rait  '-kt'Sir  Wal:or.  a!^'.l  ]».M'tra!:<  -.t" 
Ladv  Scoir  and  dauirhtor     Tliere  aro  :il-'">  a  fninie  •  f  rino  wator- 

m 

oolonr  dravrint:  I'V  Turner,  and  :.  fiiri-'"-  i«:iintin:r  *^l  ilio  hoad 
of  Queen  Maiv  after  oxeoui?'>n.  Xex:  i.'^ino<  rho  Li' rarv.  tho 
lanreril  n>om  of  the  >iiiio  iJ^^ut  o'>  hv  ;)••  iW-:.  iwA  o."^T:ta:niP:r 
abi>at  20  000  volumes.  Ti;o  roM*  i-  dot^ply  .rr^ined  and  oiiiK:»<sovl 
with  rose:-  and  other  oineniorii-i  oopii.*-!  fr^m  >foIro>e  AMvvand 
Koslin  Chapel  and  in  an  «^ak  ni oho  at  the  o:i>t  end  >t:Muis 
Chanlrev's  bu^l  of  ilio  Poet.  Ah.ive  ilu-  nro  ]^I:.iv  haii^:^  a  fuii- 
lenght  portrait  «"»f  Sir  Walter'**  eldest  >on.  j^ainiol  hy  Sir  WiPiiam 
Allan.  Two  richlv- carved  rhair-i.  Ir-tni  the  n.M'jfhoM*  Palaoe  at 
Rome,  and  other  intere-^Tinic  piece**  of  niriiiiuro.  m<^stiy  presents 
to  Sir  Waller,  are  arranijel  round  the  \val!<  :  a  liroiilar  tahlo  in 
a  recess  eunt:tin^  manvruriou<  relics,  such  a-^  Xai'olfiv.r>  writing 
portfidio.  snuif  boxes,  ko.  Tlie  Study  i>.  a  smaller  r«>om,  next 
the  Library.  aNo  filled  with  lN>.)ks  in  oak  ca>e>.  an  1  in  one  eorner 
is  the  >tair  1  :u.lin^  up  to  Sir  Walter*.**  be  1  ro.>ni,  arran^ixl  so 
that  he  could  **lip  down  quietly  in  the  inorninit-^,  and  have  his 
day's  work  tinislieil  before  his  visitors  came  down  to  breakfast. 
In  the  centre  stands  the  writing  table  antl  leather  covered  arm 
chair  which  lioused  in  writini^ — the  most  interest iinc  relics  in  tho 
hou.se.  In  a  sm:;ll  rece-s  there  is  auDiher  object  of  peculiar 
interest — the  bronze  ca*<t  of  his  head,  taken  al'ler  death.  I^eurret. 
ting  that  the  rules  of  the  house  restrict  visiters  ti>  merely  seeini; 
these  rooms,  with  my  companion  we  wunder'v'l  about  the  ganlen, 
gathered  >o  me  ivy.  and  then  J  rove  to  Scott's  lasi  home  -were  we 
read  in  St.  Mary's  aisle  of  I>ryburgh  Abbey,  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb.  Dryburgh  Abbey,  as  the  name  implies,  was  foundeil 
on  the  site  of  a  druidical  temple — where  cliristian  missionaries 
lived  over  thirteen  centuries  a:;o.  The  founders  were  llui^o  do 
Morvillo  and  his   wife  Beatrix  do  Beauchamp,  in  the  year  lloO. 

Returning  to  Molrose,  I  pai  I  a  second  vi.sit  to  the  Abbey;  wo 
then  took  train,  for  Ktlinburg,  which  we  reaeiied  early.  Of  all 
the  interesting  spots  I  visited  in  tho  metropolis  of  Scothiiul,  none 
were  more  so  than  Kdinburgh  castle  ;  tho  guide,  an  ohl  sergeant 
well  up  in  Scottish  lore,  received  us  at  tho  gale :  wo  followed  in 
tho  wake  of  some  Scotch  volunteers.  An  old  drawbridge — bat- 
Lerios  for  the  defence  of  which   will  bo  observed  on  each  Hank — 
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crosees  a  dry  fossCj  now  forming  a  capital  "  fives  court  "  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison .  Turning  to  the  right,  the  first  object  of 
interest  as  we  trod  the  rock-oVershaciowed  "  covert  way,"  was  an 
ancient  gateway,  within  which  the  groves  where  the  portcullis 
descended  and  the  fittings  for  massive  gates  may  bo  seen.  The 
structure  over  the  gateway  waa  formerlj^  a  State  Prison,  having 
had  distinguished  prisoners,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Arg}'le, 
immured  in  it ;  and  was  last  used  as  a  prison  about  eighty  years 
ago.  The  two  hounds  sculptured  over  the  gateway  recall  the 
time  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  Governor,  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Argj^'le  Battery  on  the  right,  the  Armoury, 
with  storage  for  30,000  stand  of  arms,  down  a  roadway  in  front, 
and  the  officers*  quarters,  occupying  the  lesser  height  on  the  west 
of  the  rock,  present  no  special  feature  of  interest.  We  followed  a 
causeway  leading  past  these  buildings,  entering  the  citadel  by  a 
steep  road  on  the  left  leading  under  a  gateway.  In  the  palace 
court  there  is  the  small  apartment  in  which  the  Eegalia,  the 
ancient  "  honours*'  of  Scotland,  are  shown,  and  the  octagonal 
room,with  panelled  and  inscribed  wall8,within  which  Mary, Queen 
of  Scots  gave  birth  to  James  "Firet  and  Sixth."  From  the  window 
of  the  latter  room  a  magnificent  view  to  the  south-east  is  obtained. 
The  crown  jewels  have  been  well  described  by  Scott  and  by 
Lockhart.  "Leaving  the  courtyard,  on  the  right  is  seen  the  Half 
Moon  Battery,  with  the  clock  and  gun  by  which  the  audible  one 
o'clock  signal  is  fired  daily  from  the  ramparts.  Ascending  a 
few  steps,  the  summit  is  reached,  called^  the  King's  Bastion,  on 
which  is  placed  the  ancient  cannon  called  Mons  Meg.  *'  Many 
legendary  stories  of  this  piece  of  ordance  exist,  but  the  presence 
of  an  almost  identical  gun  called  Mad  Meg  at  the  corner  of 
Friday  Market,  in  the  city  of  Ghent,  gives  support  to  the  Flemish 
origin  of  the  gun  found  here."  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  being 
that  day  expected  to  arrive  at  Holyrood,  when  the  volunteers 
review  was  to  take  place  on  -tlie  morrow,  we  were  not  admitted 
to  visit  the  interior  of  this  hostoric  ])ile;  our  obliginic  friend 
Mr.  Scott,  ))ointed  out  to  us  in  front  of  the  palace  a  fully  carved 
fountain,  a  restoration  of  a  like  structure  at  Linlithgow  Palace, 
and  presenting  effigies  of  historical  personages  from  early  times 
The  handsome  railing  extending  on  both  sides  were  erected 
round  the  Falace  on  the  visit  of  George  IV,  in  1822.     In  the 
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interior  oor  friend  described  the  historic  rooms  of  the  Palace. 
"  They  are  to  the  left,  and  consist  of  the  Picture  Gallery  or  Throne 
Eoom,  with  portraits  of  Scottish  kintr-Si  historic  and  legendary, 
from  330  B.  C. ;  of  Queen  Mary\s  Bed-Uoom,  Supper  Eoom,  Pri- 
vate Eoom,  Lord  Darnley's  Eoom,  &c.  "The  rooms  and  stair* 
cases  are  highly  interesting,  but  the  furniture  shown  is  of  very 
doabtfal  authenticit}'.  The  Abbo\'  is  only  now  represented  by  the 
ruined  nave,  some  parts  of  which,  notably  the  western  dooi^way 
and  tower,  and  the  intertwined  arcade  on  the  north  wall,  aro 
of  considerable  interest  arciiitecturally.  The  contents  of  the 
rooms  and  Abbey  are  numbered  and  catalogued."  We  wandered 
around  the  'Queen's  Drive,  seeing  thus  tlie  greatest  extent  of  the 
Boyal  Park.  By  walking  over  the  Radical  Eoad,  whence  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  view  of  the  city  is  obtained,  and  thence 
clambering  up  one  or  other  of  flie  well-marked  footpaths  to  the 
summit  of  Arthur  Seat,  S22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a 
great  enjoyment  is  in  etore.  On  coin])loting  the  circuit  of  the 
hill,  and  reaching  again  tlie  level  of  Holy  rood,  the  site  of  Mus- 
chaf  s  Cairn — famous  in  the  Jfcart  of  Midlothian — was  seen.  On 
the  spur  of  rock  overhanging  St.  Margaret's  Loch,  St.  Anthony's 
Well,  a  perennial  spring  issuing  from  below  a  large  stone,  and 
St.  Margaret's  Well,  in  the  hillside.  The  Scott  monument  on 
Princes  street — the  most  superb  thoroughfare  in  the  city — is  an 
open  Gothic  canopy  or  Eleonor  Cross.  Many  of  the  details  of 
the  monument  are  copied  from  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey.  An 
internal  stair  admits  to  four  galleries  at  dillerenfc  levels,  from 
the  highest  of  which  (180  feet  from  the  street  level,)  a  particu- 
larly interesting  view  of  Edinburgh  is  obtained.  In  the  niches 
are  a  large  number  of  statutes  representing  characters  in  the 
Waverley  novels  ;  the  best  in  ])oint  of  ai'tistic  power  being  that 
of  Diana  Vernon,  by  George  Lawson,  a  Scottish  sculptor  residing 
in  London.  This  tigure  is  on  the  outside  niche  of  the  south-east 
pier.  Under  the  canopy  is  Sir  John  SteelFs  marble  statue  of 
Scott,  having  his  favorite  dog  *'  Maida "  beside  him.  A  cast 
from  this  statue  was  recently  made  by  Sir  John  Steell  for  the 
Central  Park  in  New  York.  Next  to  this  monument,  stands  a 
bronze  statue  to  Adam  Black,  publisher,  and  once,  Lord  Provost 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city.  This  is  the  work  of 
2 
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possesses  a  valuable  series  of  grand  examples  of  William  Etly,  a 
magnlficeDt  Gainsborough — the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham,  Lord  Lyne- 
doch's  young  wife,  whose  early  death  caused  her  husband  to 
seek  his  fate  in  the  battle-field,  but  who  won  renown  instead  in 
the  Peninsular  Wars— 'several   fine   Raeburns,    David   Roberts* 
«*  Rome,"  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton\s  "  Oberon  and  Titania"  pictures, 
and  many  fine  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  art.    Flaxman's 
statne  of  Burns,  Lawson's  terracotta  Baixl,  and  some  models  in 
wax  by  Michael  Angelo,  are  amongst  the  sculptures  of  the  gal- 
lery.   A  glance  on  the  left  shows  Sir  John  Steel's  marble  statue 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  whose  octo- 
^nal  house,  now  called  Ramsay  Lodge,  may  be  observed  on  the 
height  behind,  being  the  house  nearest  the  Castle.  Opposite  the 
statue  is  a  good  example  of  Venetian  architecture  in  the  ornate 
building  of  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland,  and  alongside  this 
building  is  the  elegant  frontage  of  the  Now  Club,  along  Prince 
street,  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  Castle  are  more  and  more 
unfolded,  the  last  glimpse  as  the  west  end  of  Prince  street  is 
reached,  being  the  ungainly  bulk  of  the  Now  Barracks,  built  in 
1796.     At  the  west  end  of  Prince   street  is  seen  the  sitting 
bronze  statue  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  "Great  Itfessiah  of  Mid- 
wifery," as  Gerald  Afassey  called  him.     This  statue  is  by  Wil- 
liam Brodie,  R.  S.  A.  Beyond  it  is  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
built  in  1818,  of  a  late  Gothic  style,  and  filled  with  good  painted 
glass  windows.     On  the  sward  in  front  is  a  memorial,  consisting 
of  an  Ionic  cross,  with  medallions,  of  the  late  Dean  Ramsay  .who 
was  for  many  years  incumbent  of  that  church,  hut  is  best  known 
for  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character."    In  the 
valley  below  stands  the  Church  and  Churchyard  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
or  West  Kirk  Parish.     This  is  a  very  plain  edifice,  built  a  cen- 
tury ago,  at  the  very  bathos  of  art  in  Scotland,  but  occupying  a 
site  where  a  place  of  worship  has  stood  for  at  least  ten  centuries. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting  tombs  here,  with  a  good  mu- 
ral tablet  in  relievOy  in  memory  of  Dr.  David  Dickson,  minister 
of  the  parish  for  forty  years,  Napier  of  Merchiston,  (inventor  of 
Logarithms)  and  De  Quincey  the  opium-eater  are   buried  here. 
In  front  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station  is  the  Sinclair  Foun- 
tain, much  abused  as  an  obstruction  to  the  street.     It  was  built 
by  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  one  of  the  six  daughters  of  Sir  John 
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delight  which  closer  ini^pection  is  sure  to  enhance.     If  the  tra- 
veller approaches  from  the  south  by  the  East  Coast  or  the  M^idland 
route,  the  train  skirts  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  gives,  before 
entering  the  city,  furtive  peeps  at  old  Holyrood  Palace  and  Chapel. 
Passing  through  a  tunnel,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  oftheCalton 
Hill,  the  passenger,  on  emerging,  sees  high  on  the  north  side 
the  castellated  buildings  of  the  Jail,  the  house  of  the  Governori 
with  a  fine  round  tower,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff 
which  beetles  above  the  track.     Approaching  from  the  south  by 
the  West  Coast  route,  the  rear  view  of  the  Castle  is  seen  on  enter- 
ing the  station,  while,  if  the  visitor  approaches  from  the  west,  the 
train  passing  thi*ough  the  tine  gardens  of  Princes  Street  has  the 
abrupt  clitf  of  the  Castle  overhanging  it.     Each  approach  opens 
up  characteristic  features  of  the  city,  showing  some  of  its  rugged, 
rocky,  picturesque  outlines."     It  was  my  happy  lot  to  see  the 
"  Modern    Athens"   during    August's   leafy    month,    summer's 
crowning  glory ;  how  much  I  would   have  liked  to  view  it  in 
winter's  white  garb  and  ramble  round  with  such  a  woixi  painter 
as  Alexander  Smith,  whose  chromo  will  close  this  sketch  : — 
"  Edinburgh  is  complete  in  its  storied  beauty  whether  beneath 
the  autumn  sun,  or  white  and  silent  winter  snow.   We  have  just 
come  in  ;  surely  it  never  looked  so  fair  before.     What  a  poem  is 
that  Princes  street !  The  puppets  of  the  busy  and  many-colored 
hour  move  about  on   its  pavement ;  their  interest  how  slight, 
their  pursuits  how  trivial  ?  while  there,  across  the  ravine.  Time 
has  piled  up  the  Old  Town  ridge  on  ridge,  gray  as  a  rocky  coast 
washed  and  worn  with  the  foam  of  centuries ;  picked  and  jagged 
by  picturesque  gable  and  roof;  windowed  from  basement  to  cape, 
the  whole  surmounted   by  St.  Giles'  airy  crown.     The  now  is 
thera  looking  at  the  old.     Two  Times  are  brought  face  to  face, 
yet  separated  by  a  thousand  years.     Wonderful  on  winter  nights, 
when  the  gully  is  filled  with  darkness,  and  out  of  it  rises  against 
the  sombre  blue  and  frosty  stars,  that  undistinguishable  mass  or 
bulwark   of  gloom,    pierced   and   quivering   with    innumerable 
lights.     There  is  nothing  in    Europe  to  match   that,  I  think. 
Gould  you  but  roll  a  river  down  the  valley,  it  would  be  sublime 
—finer  still,  to  place  oneself  a  little  beyond  the  Burns  Monument, 
and  look  towards  the  Castle     It  is  more  astonishing  than  an 
eastern  dream.     A  city  rises  up  before  you,  painted  by  Fire  on 


ROUEN. 

"  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song." 

X<et  US  shift  the  scene  and  venture  on  a  short  ramble  through 
the  highways  and  byways  of  a  very  antiquated — very  enterpri- 
fiing  French  town — the  capital  first  of  the  duchy,  next  of  the 
province  of  Normandy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine — Eouen. 
A  city  of  102,470  souls  only,  Kouen  has  made  a  name  for  herself 
as  a  manufacturing  centre.   Her  cotton  and  calico  prints,  known 
as  JUmenneries — her  sugar  refineries,  confectionaries,  soap  factories, 
tanneries ;  her  iron,  copper,  and  lead  founderies  ;  leather  works, 
cutlery,  dyeing  establishments,  &c . ,  have  won  for  her  the  proud 
surname  of  the  Manchester  of  France.     Her  port,  thanks  to 
dredging  operations,  in  the  lower  Seine,  otfers  facilities  to  the 
large  ships  of  every  nation  ;  extensive  indeed  are  her  exports  to, 
and  imports  from,  England,  Algierfs,  Senegal,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  America,     ller  ,sliij)piiig  iiiwaixl  and  outward  in  the  year 
1875,  represents  a  tonnage  of  r»37,0lT  tons,  divided  between  3,467 
ocean  ships;  whilst  her  coasting  trade  inwai-d  and  outwaixi  for 
the  same  period,  kept  employed  5,018  vessels,  that  is  a  tonnage 
of  720,332  tons:  a  French  line  of  steamers  from  JRouen  to  Cana- 
da, is  talked  of  for  next  summer.    Soon,  we  shall  have  a  dii*ect, 
a  monied  interest  in  the  old  French  town. 

The  capital  of  Normandy,  now  the  shire-town  of  the  uU'parte- 
ynettt  of  Seine-Inferloure,  can  boiust  of  an  Arclibishop  (at  present 
the  talented  Cardinal  do  Bonnechosti),  a  Couri  of  Appeals,  whilst 
the  third  army  corps  and  the  second  military  division,  have  their 
head-quarters  at  liouen.  Very  important  educational,  scientific 
and  industrial  e8tabli>limcnts  centre  here.  Chairs  of  theology  ; 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  schools;  the  Lycee  CorneiUt:  branch- 
es in  fact  of  the  Acudt.mit  Unictrsitaire  of  Caen,  together  with 
Government  or  departmental  courses  of  agriculture  and  rural  eco- 
nomy; municipal  schools  ofpainting,  guilds  of  trades  and  commer- 
ce ;  a  national  academy  of  sciences,  bdles  letires  and  arts ;  a  free 
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is  108  feet  (136   metres)   long.   100  feet   broad,  the  transept   is 
1G2  feet  in  length      It  contains  twenty  five  chapels;    throe  ar..» 
in  it,  130  windows,  on   desi;rns  nio>t  variel.  marvel leiislv  boau- 
lifal,  some  of  ihem  dating  back  to  the   J 3th  century..     It  would 
require  a  volume   to  describe  this   magnificent  Cathedral.     The 
choir,  108  feet  long,  contained  formerly  the  tombs  of  Richaixi 
CcBur-de-Lion,  of  his  brother  Henry  Oourt-Maniel,  of  their  uncle 
William  and  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  these  tombs,  muti- 
lated, it  is  said,  in  15G2  by  the  Calvinists,  disa2)pearei  when  the 
choir  wa- rebuilt  in  lS3t3.     Searches  made  in    183*j,  brought  to 
light  the  heart  and  a  statue  of  Uichard  ;  and  in  1SG2,  the  heart 
ofthe  King  Charles  V.     Funereal  inscriptions  and  tombs  are  still 
n amorous  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.     In   the  chapelle  du  petit 
Saint  Bomain  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  lloUo,  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  rciTiains  of  William,  the  son  and  successor  of  Duke 
Kollo,  lie  in  the  Chapr'Ue  Sainte  Anne,     In  another  chapel,  under 
an  arcade,  is  the  reclining  statue  of  a  bishop,  whose  soul,  undor 
the  symbol  of  a  child,  is  escorted  to  heaven  by  angels  with  out- 
spread wings :  this  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Archbishop  Maurice, 
who  died  in  1235.     There  are  three  or  four  other  tombs  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  great  beauty :  one  to  Pierre  do 
Breze,Comte  do  Maulevrier,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Monthlery,  in 
1405.     To  his  grandson,  Louis  do  Breze,  a  neat  sepulchre  was 
built  by  his  widow,  the  beautiful  Diana  of  Poitiers.     A  s})lendid 
funereal  monument  was  raised  between  the  years  1518  and  1525 
to  the  two  Cardinals  d'Amboise  in  this  cathedral ;  two  fine  figu- 
res in  black  marble,  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  with  bare  head  and 
bands  crossed,  stand  on  the  black  marble  tomb ;  numerous  other 
tnausolea  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 

Saint  Geevais. — Towards*  tlie  north-west  extremity  of  the  city, 
the  church  of  .Saint  Gervais  is  full  of  interest  for  the  antiq^uary. 
Erected  doubtless  on  the  site  of  the  chapel,  where  the  Archbis- 
hop Saint  Victor  placed  the  relics  of  Saint  Gervais,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ambrosius,  it  has  been  several  times  rebuilt,  in 
the  chrypt  under  the  ch<jir,  rest  the  remains  of  the  two  first  arcii- 
bisbops  of  Rouen — Saint  Mellon  and  Saint  Avitien.  Here,  prior 
to  being  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen,  at  Caen,  was 
brought  from  Nantes,  in  lUoT,  the  body  of  William  the  Ooiu^ue- 
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Three  sitatnes  are  met  with  in   Koiicn ;  one   to  Boieldien,  the 
composer;    another  to  Pierre  Corneille,  the  tragedian;  a  third, 
an  ei^ue?»trian  statue  in  bmnze  to  Xa])oleon  I,  it  commemorates  a 
visit  rkf  tlie  Kmperor  to  Rouen,  and  exhibits  him  in  the  act  of  eon- 
feniiig  fhc  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on   an  employe  in  a 
factory.      The  tower  of  Joan  d'Arc  deserves  also  mention.      It  i"^ 
the  remains  of  the  dungeon  once  attached  to  tho  castle  of  a  war- 
like French  Sovereign — Philippe  Augnste.     For  the  vi?itor>.  it 
has  a  double  interest,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest   monuments  of 
of  the   ancient  militarv  architecture  of  France -a  miniature  of 
the    tower  of  the  Louvre,  built  under  the  same   Prince.     It  also 
recalls  a  painful  but  honorable  souvenir  of  the  dauntless  U^aid  of 
Orleans:  in  the  first  story  of  this  tower,   she  had  once  to  stand 
and  confront  those  deadly  instruments  of  torture  used  in  the 
middle  ages  to  extort  confessions. 

We  had  also  lively  pleasure  in  inspecting  in  the  restored  part 
of  an  old  cloister,  the  Rouen  Museum  of  Natural  History,   ol" 
antiquities,  of  precious  porcelain,  «&c.,  some  1400  s|>ecimens  of 
exquisite  ware  from  Sevres,  Dresden,  Nevers,  Moustiei*s,  Stras- 
bourg, Holland,  without  forgetting  the  most  curious  and  unique 
old  blue  china  violin,  one  of  the  marvels  ot   liouen.     This  la^t 
museum  is  known  as  the  Musee  Ccraniiquc,  erected  in  lSo4.     A 
grievous  wrong  1  would  be  perpetrating  on  the  quaint  capital  i»f 
Nornmndy  did  i  omit  noticing  its  timepiece  and  its  tower,  ia 
Ti/ur  dt  la  Grouse  Horloye.     This  structure,  a  square,  of  simple 
(iothic  style,   accoi-ding   to  the   inscription    at   the   foot  of  the 
htuircttse,  seems  to  have  been  erected  between  1381i  and  13DS.  In 
this  tower  is  hung  the  historic  silver  bell — la  cloche  iVaryvnt  : 
thus  named,  because  according  to  a  venerable  tradition,  pieces  oV 
bilver  were  dropped  in  the  smelting  pot.    The  bell  hits  indeed  a 
silvery  tone,  but  no  other  silver  is  connected  with  it  except  what 
was  raised  from  the  people  to  pay  for  it.      It  recalls  Norman 
times,  and  like  William  the  Conqueror's  curfew-bell,  it  tolls  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  for  bed  time.     It  is  set  in  motion  again  on 
election  days,— peals  out  its  loud  chimes  at  night,  as  a  dre  alarm. 
The  City  Hall  unites  among  other  treasures  of  ai*t,  extensive  col- 
lections of  sculptures  and  paintings;    here  1  he  French,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  mastei*s  are  well  represented. 
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and  see  whether  it  resemblofl  our  own  French  villages.  Wo  are 
at  Pllre8(*) — once  the  seat  of  royalty — now  a  modoj^t,ruslic  com- 
mune—the quiet  home  of  an  induHtrious  peasantry.  There  it 
lies  baulking  in  the  scorching  rays  of  an  August  sun— under  the 
shadow  of  lofty  hills,  at  the  junction  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  the 
Seine,  the  Eure,  the  Andelle  rivers  ;  the  highest  of  tho.se  hilU 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hill  of  the  two  Lovers,  la  cote  des  f^eux 
amants.  Later  on  we  ^hall  learn  why.  From  a  diminutive  rail- 
way station,  the  highway',  constructed  of  coble  stones,  runs  over 
a  little  bridge,  along  hedges,  rugged  stone  walls,  and  pastures  to 
the  small  but  eminently  historic  village  church.  In  more  res- 
pects that  one,  the  landscape  reminds  you  of  Canada,  except  that 
the  inhabitants  look  porer,  ruder  in  their  ways,  less  educated, 
than  our  people.  Here,  a  one  story  farm  house;  next  to  it,  a 
bam  with  a  thatched  roof;  close  by,  peasants  in  coarse  blue  or  gray 
blouses,  (no  mowing  machines  here)  reaping  the  harvest,  with 
the  same  primitive  sickle,  used  for  hundreds  of  years  by  their 
sires  ;  the  women  in  white  ralines  gauffrees,  caps,  sabots,  mante- 
Tets,  leading  the  work-horses  to  the  wheat  fields,  or  barn . 

The  meadows  and  pasture  lands  adjoining  the  farm  houses  are 
in  general  well  provided  with  shade-trees,  such  as  they  are.  Un- 
fortunately, the  uniform  mutilation  of  the  tree,  by  cutting  away 
all  its  branchcft  down  to  short  stumps,  in  oixler  to  make  charcoal 
And  fagots, — gives  it  a  heart  broken,  hide-bound  asj>ect.  Sorely 
beset  and  lanky,  the  tree  looks  like  a  gigantic,  closed  umbrella, 
crowned  by  a  leafy  cap  with  a  fringe  of  green  leaves  descend- 
ing to  a  few  feet  from  the  soil.  We  noticed  these  painful  <lefor- 
mities  not  only  in  Normandy,  but  even  quite  close  to  Paris;  one 
has  to  go  to  England  to  see  proper  respect  shown  to  parks  and 
trees.  Normandy  however,  as  a  set-off,  interested  us  by  its  mag- 
nificent breed  of  draught  and  heavy  cart  horses  :  they  are  gene- 
rally grey  or  white.  One  occasionally  meets  with  these  splendid 
specimens  of  tlie  equine  race,  in  Paris  and  in  hhigland  :  they  fetch 
2500  francs,  about  £100,  each.  They  wore  more  active  and  hand- 
some, than  the  Flemish  horses,  we  saw  on  the  quays  of  Ant- 
werp.    The  huge  Antwerp  dray  and  truck  horses  look  like  mo- 


{*)  The  population  of  Pllres  is  about  1000  bouIh. 
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turo,  Ac,  it  was  our  turn  to  put  questions  about  our  host's 
own  Normandy ;  what  traces,  if  any,  still  existed  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion  in  the  9th  century  ?  What  was  the  history  of  the 
little  parish  church,  which  we  were  told,  dated  back  more  than 
one  thousand  years  ?  Why  the  neighbouring  mountain  was  called 
the  "  Hill  of  the  Two  Lovers?"  Our  host  replied  :  *'For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  had  charge  of  this  parish.  With  a  view 
of  restoring  the  crumbling  walls  of  our  historic  chapel,  I  have 
devoted  my  spare  evenings  to  compiling  the  history  of  Pitres, 
though  the  fund  is  still  small,  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  the 
work.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  startled  on  learning  that  a 
thousand  years  ago  the  King  of  France  had  a  royal  castle  in  this 
unpretending  hamlet.  Pitres,  at  its  dawn  was  a  Roman  military 
post — a  royal  residence  under  our  Merovingian  dynasty  -  the 
site  of  a  palace,  aud  a  fortress  for  the  Princes  of  the  second  race. 
The  lapse  of  years  would  doubtless  have  converted  Pitres  into 
an  important  city,  but  an  unforeseen  event  altered  its  destinies  : 
the  inroads  of  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  century  destroyed  its 
future,an(I  in  consequence  of  the  forts  and  structures  built  to  stop 
these  barbarians  at  Pontde  VArche,  the  life  and  activity  of  Pitres. 
centered  at  Pant  de  VArche.  T'is  a  long  story.  It  was  specially 
a  prince  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  C  harles  "  the  Bald,  '*  who 
gave  to  Pitres  lustre  in  days  of  yore.  Pitres  was  famous  for  its 
mint  and  coinage,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, Charles  "the  Bald"  published  there,  in  86*4,  the  law  known 
as  the  E^t  de  Pitres,  concerning  coinage.  Pitres  was  also  selec- 
ted by  Charles  •'  the  Bald  "  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Diets  or 
National  Assemblies  known  as  "  Councils  of  Pitres.  "  In  861-2, 
in  the  identical  little  church  yonder,  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  restore,  the  French  King,  Charles  the  Bald,  hold  his 
States  General,  at  which  were  present  the  Archbishops  of  Eouen, 
Heims,  and  Sens,  the  Bishops  of  Paris,  Evoreux,  Coutances,  Sois- 
sons.  Sen  lis,  Tournay,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  Laon,  Meaux,  Troyos, 
Autun,  Lisieux,  Seez,  Beauvais.  In  864,  a  still  larger  Council 
met  there,  some  fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ;  but  I  must  refer 
you  to  my  work  on  Pitres,  for  fall  particulars.  As  to  the  name 
of  the  Hill,  the  origin  is  both  romantic  and  tragic.  Long,  long 
ago,  a  proud  Baron  of  Pitres,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  :  a  youth 
whose  birth  was  not  noble,  had  saved  her  life  at  a  boar  hunt,  and 
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York.  We  shall  next  go  and  inspect  the  hoary  aisles  of  ilj*  su- 
perb old  Minster,  whose  grira,  weather-stained  spires  catch  the 
eyo  from  afar.  Those  marble  sarcopagi  dimmed  with  the  dust 
of  centuries,  those  eloquent  mural  inscriptions,  those  erect  or 
recambent  figures  of  kings,  of  warriors  fierce,  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  of  white-bearded  bishops,  of  pious  or  proud  abbots, 
that  sombre,  subterranean  crypt  of  the  Minster,  old  even  a 
thousand  years  ago,  think  you  they  have  no  dark  secrets  to  tell, 
no  thrilling  tale  of  heroism,  war  love,  treason,  devotion,  to 
recount  ?  "  (Laud  applause . ) 


and  gentlemen, — That  unfailing  monitor  (the  clock) 
reminds  me  I  have  trespassed  beyond  the  traditional  hour  allot- 
ted  to  lecturers,  so  that  we  shall  reserve  for  another  evening  our 
ramble  in  York  when  all  here  present  are  invited  to  attend 
without  further  invitation." 

Mr.  I^eMoine,  who  was  frequently  apphiudoti  during  the  deli- 
very of  his  lecture,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  thirty  minu- 
tes, then  sat  down  and  Prof.  John  Harper,  B.  A.,  rector  of  the 
High  School,  moved  a  heai'ty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  enjoy- 
able literary  treat  which  the  President  had  furnished.  The  IIou. 
G.  Ouimet,  Superintendent  of  Education,  seconded  the  motion 
in  a  neat  speech.  (Morning  Chronicle^  2%th  Nov.) 
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YORK.   (*) 

Q««m  Mnr^^ard  : — "  Welcome,  mv  LoH.  tn  this  bnve  town  of  York.** 

K.  Henry  VL  pi.  3,  Scene  2. 

liADnS  AMD  GlNTLEMBN, 

When  last  we  mot  in  these  rooms,  yoa  were  kind  enough  to 
Accompany  me  in  a  rapid  excursion  through  Edinburgh,  the 
beaatifal — the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns,  of  ill-starre^l  Queen  Mary, 
of  stem  John  Knox.  We  then  committed  ourselves  to  the  well 
known  mercies  of  the  English  channel,  from  New  Haven  to 
Dieppe — the  bu-sy  little  Sea  port — once  dear  to  Jucij^ues  Carlier; 
we  next  rambled  round  the  Manchester  of  France,  thrifty,  antique 
Bonen  ;  finally,  if  you  recollect,  we  settled  down  to  a  Norman 
lancheon  at  Pitres,  near  Kouen. 

We  shall  now  with  your  permission  retrace  our  steps  to  Al- 
bion's shores  **  the  land  of  the  Brave  and  the  Free,*'  and  take 
train  for  the  classic,  historical  cathedral  town  of  York;  though 
before  entering  it.  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  that 
Edenof  Hlngland— the  lakeland  of  Cumberland  andWestmoreland. 

In  visiting  Britain  it  is  there  you  must  go,  in  order  to  woe  na- 
ture in  some  of  her  coyest— most  seductive — most  tender  aspects. 
What  a  contrast  for  one,  fresh  fi'om  the  festive  woods,  singing 
waterfalls,  tranquil,  moonlit  lakes  of  Cumberland,  to  go  and 
contemplate  the  solemn  grandeur  of  York  Minster — to  feel  the 
hushed,  death-like  silence  of  its  sombre  crypt.-— to  realise  the 
awe  engendered  by  the  sound  of  one's  footsteps,  repeated  through 
this  populous  city  of  the  dead,  in  the  suri^ounding  vaultxs  ! 

Windermere,  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  Coniston,  llllswaler,  Der- 
wentwater,  Keswick,  had  just  then  i*ovealcd  to  my  dazzled 
view  their  wonderous  landscapes,  some  of  their  entrancing  sou- 


i*)  The  portion  of  tbis  address  relating  to  York  was  delivertid  on  the  2l8t 
December  1881. 


by  their  own  n>mantic  atmosphere.  T' would  be  hai-d,  my  friends, 
even  for  one  not  to  the  manner  ix>rn,  to  feel  insensible  to  the 
witchery  of  such  association.^— to  >e:il  his  soul  against  the  soft- 
ening influence  exhaled  from  those  homes  so  charmingly  sung  by 
Mrs.  Hemans: 

"  The  stately  Homes  of  Hlngland, 
How  beautiful  they  stand 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  !  " 

For  a  lover  of  the  countrv,one  who  for  years  has  revelled  in  the 
sweet  iiitimacy  of  stately  trees  and  fragrant  flowers,t*ishaixier  still 
to  approach,  or,  once  enjoye  1,   to  quit  unmoved  some  of  these 
hospitable  english  manors  (it  was  our  good  fortune  to  enter  more 
than  one)  full  of  cheery,  family  memories  ;  basking  in  vernal 
bloom,  resplendent  with  sunshine  and  foliage  ;  Mdorned — such  as 
EnglLshmen  know  how. — with  velvety  lawn,  cricket  and  tennis 
grounds,  drives,  ponds,  he  iges,  far- outspreading  oaks -graceful 
elms,  venerable  yews — and  that  superb  denizen  of  Kngli.^h  parks 
— the  copper- beach,  importeil,  t'is  said,  in  Britain  by  the  Nor- 
mans.    Of  this  truly  gorgeous  tree,  I  saw  some  excellent  repre- 
sent itives,  among  other  spots,  at  two  country  seats,  which  will 
long  remain  gree'i  in  my  memory  :  Kothny-Holme,  next  to  Ca- 
non Bell's  picturesque  dwelling  (^sorae  here  may  remember  hear- 
ing last  summer  this  eloquent  divine  at  Quebec)  at  Ambleside, 
the  summer- reside  nee  of  Lt.  Col.  Godfrev  Rhodes  and,  at  Acomb 
Park,  York,  the  leafy  manor  of  Major  Frank  Lees,  late  of  the 
25th  Queen's  Own  Boixlerers. 

After  leaving  the  train  at  Lakende  station  (Newby  IJridge)  at 
Windermere,  anciently  called  Wynandermere,  the  largest  of  those 
sheets  of  water,  as  Wordsworth  lias  it  : 

"  Wooded  Winandermere,  the  river  Lake," 

we  ascended  in  the  Railway  ferry  steam  launch,  the  Queen 
of  the  Lake,  to  the  fast  expanding  town  of  Ambleside,  once  a 
Koman  post;  Ambleside,  the  ''  village  of  Pine  Groves,"  I  might 
add,  from  my  own  observation  —of  the  rooks  and  roaring  ghyils 
and  Wiileriallb.    Swil'iy   indeed  did  we  sweep  over  Windermere's 
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•  F -  •:? rvv  'i  M-  ''j mo :i: ii .  a: *. rl  l»'.i ■  os  i •. -  :'ki w  i:r. i  >:i  :■ »  K I'lwao .I'i. 
&  Kiii:^  isi  Britain.  aU)-.!*.  i!io  li'iio  ih.i*.  D.ivi.l  iv'ir-.io.i  \i\  Jiuii*a. 
Ebraii'.-u*.  \.-ail(M  i:  af.er  hi>  own  iiamo,  «\\ErK-l'!B;;.vi\\  iiio  oitv 
o:  KBaALci>.  A  ihou^aiul  vear^  lalor.  i;  \va>  ku«nvn  i/»  i!io  Uk»- 
^jall^  i>  ElN»racum.  cV)inineiiia:oi>  aiv  r.oi  airrooi  a«*  ii»  h«>\v 
:lie  name  was  chan-'ivl  to  York.  In  lK»m.'>dav  l^K>k  it  is  wru- 
ivfi  Euerwic — lhi>  !.>  >uj)iK>«^tHl  l  »  moan  a  lown  oi\  i\w  Tro.  whioli 
niiuie  the  rover  Ou>o  L»oars  a^  it>  iipjKM'  pari.  Woi'sao  say**,  ilio 
Bri:«jns  called  York.  Kabkkoij;  llio  Ani;l.v-.Saxon>.  K»>t'«>Kwir,  aiul 
:iie  Dunes,  Jorvik  :  wljirh  seems  lo  farnisli  liio  derivaiion  oC 
York.  Y'ork  f.u*  eenluries  was  a  t!oiiri>hinij:  Roman  eilv.  and  ilio 
t'-juiiiJatiou  of  liOman  York  lu'ohablv  dales  rr»»m  ilie  veu'  Tl», 
wh«n  Agrieoia  by  llie  suhju^ation  of  I  lie  Brii^anles,  e.)mploieil 
the  conquest  of  ibo  norlhern  pari  of  Britain.  "This  illiisiriiuis 
communder,  we  are  told,  made  this  city  one  of  the  ehief  stations 
ou  his  line  of  march  lo  the  ujrih,  where  he  commenced  hiiiidintr 
the  ehuin  oi  furls,  afterwards  completed  by  Hadrian,  and  called 
lue  Picb*  Wall.  In  A.  i).  140,  when  the  wall  ol' Anlinoniis  was 
built,  Ftolcmy  mentions  Kt>oracum,  as  being  the  head  i[uarlor.s 
of  the  sixth  legion — **  Legio  iiexla  Viclrix '" — traces  ol*  wln)so 
occupation  and  residence  in  the  city  are  found  continuing  during 
a  ])Oi'i()d  of  three  centuries  In  A.  D.  280,  Severus,  then  Kni[»e- 
rijr,  arrived  at  Eborucum,  accompanied  by  his  son  Caracal  la  and 
lieia,  tx>  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  The  latter  w:is 
lell  in  York  ^^then,  probably,  the  chiel  city  of  the  whole  province 
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The  extent  of  the  Aiu-ieni  City  of  KU"*nicain  has  l-oen  'li-ii:.*:ly 
tFi»ec«l.   It  wa-i  entire:  V  on  the  lei't  bank  nf  the  On>e.  :in.l  finnt-i 
a  reciaDirai  ir  luwn  enclrt^e-i  ^y  a  wall  with  a  ninij^:;it  ni'»  ::..i  -M 
earth  on  the  river  -iJt.  anJ  j»erhap*.  a  /^ss-  wi:liout.    It  may  not 
be  oat  of  place  to  re}K*at  that  the  old  city  wall  ha<  h»eon  roliurl-^n^Iy 
preserved,  a-?  well  a-i  the  City  tTu:e^  or  Bar^  r.s  ihey  <iyle  thorn. 
and  that  though  the  want^  of  commeroe  or  the  util-nariM!ii-ni  oi^ 
the  age.  have  been  attenJe*!  '.*\  he  Wi^uM  in  leel  be  a  l-"»M  marj. 
who  woald  dare  nusricest  the  removal   of  tho^e  sacrel  w.ilN  an-! 
grim  •.Tate:*  of  York,  which  each  year  attract   to  the  city    thou- 
sand and  ihoasand'?  nf  visitors   from   all   ] tarts  of   Knro]»e  and 
America. 

I  subjoin  here  a  graphic  sketch  of  York  : 

•*  Not  weak,  however,  are  the  visible  and  tani^ible  pnxjfs  of 
Boroan  occupation,  for  thoutrh  there  is  no  c^reat  irate  still  stand- 
ing as  at  Lincoln,  there  is  probably  no  English  city  s*/ full  of 
fragmenlri  of  wall,  of  pavements,  and  of  monuments  to  the  inva- 
ders. Aljout  seventy  acnrs  ut  the  centre  of  the  pre-ent  city,  en 
closing  a  reclanirle  of  abjut  55  J.  by  1^50  yard*.  furmeiJ  no  doubl 
the  R«^>man  camp,  in  the  mi  iile  ot  which,  a^^ain  <»*•>!  the  Pra-- 
torium.  afterwani-i  the  imperial  pala>'e.  the  ;»ite  of  wliieh  i>  near 
the  present  Chrisr  Church.  C)f  their  monuments  now  aKive 
ground  the  "  mil  i  tan.:  ular  tower"  near  St.  Leou;iri'>  H  wpiial. 
which  i??  a  ten-si  ied  bifldiiiir  f  jrming  an  anirle  of  ihe  Ilonian 
wall,  is  far  the  most  interesting:,  especially  a>  it  >till  bt-ar-^  on  i:-* 
inside  some  riUirhlv  s^.-rat'-hci  le:rionarv  inscriptions.  In  the 
hospitium  of  the  abbey  chur«:ii.  t«»,  there  are  a  line  p  ivemcnt 
representin^r  tli--  sea-ons  and  vari-^us  altars.  The  long  Saxon 
occupation  which  tollowe*!  wa-s,  as  i?  well  known.  >ad!y  interr- 
upted by  the  Danes.  It  was  near  here  that  Ra:.'nar  Lo  ihrok  wj- 
to  imp'Mitically  cast  into  a  pit  f-jll  of  snakes,  an  act  whir-h  wa- 
bitterlj  revenge!  In  York.  t«>-),  Siwari,  *i«*k  to  Jeath  and  feel- 
ing his  strenirth  besrin  to  pass  away  from  him  determine]  tn  die 
in  harne-^'i.  and  <at  up  t-*  do  -io  cloth'^-l  in  armour  and  with  a 
spear  erect  in  his  failin^r  hand  York  was  in  fact,  at  one  tinif 
almost  wholly  populatei  by  the  Danes,  ani  plenty  of  proof  i if 
their  occupation  may  Ije  found  in  the  nnmeron«*  •■  t|i  irp"<  "in 
and  about  the  rity.     It  toi»k  two  years  after  the  C*»nque>t  for  the 
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Neville's  Cross  ;  and  in  the  next  ceuturv  the  eitv  srtw  ihv.  to 
eilizeiis.  almost  incredible  sight  of  a  prelate  beheaded,  f  >r  a  Soro- 
pe,  who  wa-*  than  Archbishop  of  York,  having  niead'.cnj  wiili  one 
of  the  Percie.**'  plot>.  buflered  in  a  tieid  near  Clenienthorpe. 
Haifa  eentary  later  saw  Pichard  Plantagenet's  head  >tvick  on 
Micklegale  Bar, 

So  York  may  overh*)ok    the  town  of  York. 

to  be  taken  down  reverently  next  vear  when  the  tables  were 
turned  at  Towton .  When  the  Wars  of  the  Koses  were  over, 
more  pleasant  things  happened  here,  llenr}'  VI I.  soon  atU»r  his 
coronation  had  a  right  royal  reception  at  York,  with  pageants 
innamerable.  and  galleries  across  the  streets,  whence  **  sweet 
cakos,  wafers,  and  comfits  in  quantity  like  hailstones/'  were 
thrown,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Carnival  at  Venice.  Lambert 
Simnel  sought  help  from  York  in  vain,  for  the  citizens  were 
loyal,  and  later  on  were  rewarded  for  their  loyalty  by  the  plea- 
sant sight  to  north  country  eyes  of  the  hjickod  and  arrow-pierced 
corpse  of  James  of  Scotland,  sent  hero  atler  Floddcn.  Xext  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Wolsey,  named  Archbishop  oi  Y'ork,  but  never 
resident  here  or  even  installed,  for  the  king  prudently  stopped 
the  installation  very  shortly  before  the  day  tixed  for  the  cere- 
mony by  having  him  arrested  for  high  treason.  En  route  from 
Scotland  to  his  pleasant  English  inheritance,  James  1  hlayed 
here  some  little  time,  and  with  his  own  happy  knack  for  making 
himself  ridiculous,  signalised  his  stiiy  by  taking  a  childish  liking 
for  a  local  kind  of  cake  called  "main  bre:ui,"  and  b}' characteris- 
tically endeavouring  to  thrust  it  down  the  throats  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  specially  ordering  its  manufacture,  and  by  anathemati- 
sing the  still  popular  "spice  bread,"  almost  as  violently  as  he 
did  tobacco.  The  beginning  of  Charles  I's  troubles  found  hini 
at  York,  for  he  went  there  to  meet  the  Covenanters  in  l(J.*iJ>,  aiul 
held  a  great  Council  of  his  peers  there  in  lfj40.  Two  years  later 
he  returned,  and,  vvon'ied  almost  to  death  for  want  of  funds  and 
friends,  was  driven  to  stint  his  table  and  to  copy  despatches  with 
his  own  hand  for  want  of  a  trust- worthy  secretary.  The  Jtoyal 
palace  was  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary*s  Abbey,  and  by  a  grim  irony 
of  fate  was  afterwards  turneil  into  a  blind  scht)ol,  while  the  prin- 
ting office,  whence  the  whole  country  was  flooded  with  Royalist 
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old  York:  thoy  constitute,  however  the  minority — an  enlighten- 
ed— powerful  minority,  if  you  like.  The  other  claws,  the  mo^t 
numerous,  have  not  yet  seen  York  ;  may  never  see  it,  but  long  to 
do  so,  and  until  they  do,they  will  1  think,beckon  me  on  to  tell  wh  t 
1  know  al)OuL  the  good  city  ;  they  compose  the  majorilj'.  Instead 
therefore  of  merely  hurrjMng  though  the  interesting  sights  and 
Hcenos  80  familiar  to  the  minority,  I  have  drawn  copiously 
fi-om  the  notOH  and  sketches,  so  carefully,  so  ably  })repared  by  the 
litterati  of  York,  for  the  especial  benefit,  of  the  distingui>hed  vi- 
sitors attracted  there  in  September  last,  by  the  Jubilee  of  the 
British  Association.  We  shall  therefore,  with  your  leave  first,  pay 
tt  visit  to  the  venerable  Minster  of  York  and  saunlor  through  its 
sounding  aisles,  aided  by  these  notes  and  sketches. 

York  M.inster. — Antiquarians  like  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
splendid  Cathedral  to  the  little  wooden  oratory,  which,  on  Kaster 
Sunday,  12th  April  627,  stood  on  the  spot,  where  now  stands  the 
Minster,  and  in  which  oratory  was  baptized  by  Paul  in  us,  hkiwin 
King  of  ^orthumbria.  Shortly  after  Edwin  commenced  to 
build  a  larger  church  of  stone,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  tkiwin's 
Htone  church  was  subsequently  destroyed.  In  63G,  Oswald,  res- 
tored the  Minster,  in  G69,  Archbishop  Wilfred  repaired  this 
tine  Temple  of  worship,  covered  the  roof  with  lead  and  put  glass 
in  the  window's.  In  741,  the  Minster  was  nearly  burnt  to  the 
ground,  in  769,  Albert,  archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  the 
learned  Alcuin,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  in  the  finest  style  of  Saxon 
architecture.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  tire  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Morman 
style  by  Archbishop  Thomas.  In  1137,  tire  again  played  havoc 
with  the  church  ;  it  was  restored  in  1171,  by  Archbishop  lioger. 
such  is  a  brief  glance  at  its  early  history.  The  present  structure 
dales  from  1215,  and  is  due  to  archbishop  Walter  de-Grey,  eager  to 
build  a  cathedral  on  a  grand  style :  the  chief  parts  of  the  Minster 
date,  as  follows  : 

The  Nave  and  West  Front 1291—1345 

"    Western  Towers 1430—1470 

"    Central  Tower .1400—1420 

"    North  Transept 1228—1240 

«*    South        "         .  ... 1230—1256 
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It  is  ?u t»i : vi  i eii  i  n  "Js e  centra?   w: : b  t  w  >  d  .v^rw a v>  > u  :^ i^.'^r :  i  -.^  ^  a 
circle  z\\ed  w::h  iraoorv". 

The  north  rran>epi  contains  an  elojiir.:  win-iv^w  known  ii<  :ho 
••Five  ai*iep?."  Fn>m  the  base  sprinurs  an  arv-ado  of  trotoil  arvho-^. 
the  whole  formini:  perhaps  the  most  bieau::i'i:l  spet^imon  of  early 
English  arehiieciare  in  Great  Briia'.n.  This  transept  is  -o4  feet 
in  leniTth.  and  V»4  feet  in  bre:kith.  The  choir  on  Iv^ih  north  and 
^onih  si  les  i**  divided  int."*  two  pans  bv  proioction<  in  the  form 
of  small  transepts,  which  rise  aNwe  the  aisles,  and  are  piorv*i\i 
by  lonij  narrow  windows  on  all  their  sides.  At  the  ea<i  end  is 
the  Great  Window  or  "  Wall  of  Glass/*  oonsistinjr  ox  nine  liirhts. 
and  measurinir  77  feet  in  heisrht  bv  32  feet  in  width.  It  is  the 
lar«:e>l  window  in  Ensrland,  ]>erhaps  in  the  world. 

Time  precludes  me  from  onlari^ini;  on  the  Ivaiity  and  n;:issive 
grandeur  of  this  celebrated  tanc.  1  have  >cen  several  remark- 
able churches  :  Xotre  Dame,  at  Paris — the  cathetlnil  and  church- 
es of  Rouen— .Sci//*^^  Guduh\  at  Brussels;  the  mairniticoni  old 
cathedral  at  Antwerp ;  the  cathedral,  at  Ely,  with  its  iT'Tireiuis 
stained  glass  windows  and  jcwcl-iiilaid  reredos  :  hi>loric  Si.  Pauls: 
matchless  Westminst3r  Abbey — but  with  the  cxcepii«m  of  the 
latter,  I  visited  no  medieval  temple  of  woi'ship,  where  I  carod  l*> 
linger  longer  than  in  the  Minster  of  York. 

After  the  Minster,  probably  the  most  curious  objocis  to  bo 
viewed  in  York,  are  the  well  preserved  ruins  of  the  beautiful  St, 
Mary's  Abbey,  in  and  round  the  elegantly  kept  ganlons  ol*  the 
Phihy&ophical  Society — adjacent  to  the  handsome  new  bridge  over 
the  Ouse — Leudal  Bridge.  The  Abbev,  a  Bonotiicline  Moiiastorv, 
once  in  point  of  wealth  and  influence,  the  most  imjiorlant  in  tiic 
North  of  England — was  founded  in  1078,  by  Stephen,  a  monk  of 
Whitby.  Six  other  monasteries  were  attached  to  it  The  liord 
Abbot,  with  he  of  the  Abbey  of  Solby,  were  the  only  mitred  ab- 
bots north  of  the  Trent,  who  bv  virtue  of  iheir  rank  wrro  sum- 
monad  as  Lords  of  Parliament.  The  first  Prioi-y  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  its  reconstruction  which  lasted  twenty  four  yours, 
begun  in  1270  :  the  present  ruins  are  the  remains  of  this  building; 
at  the  Reformation  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  religious  houses 
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known  from  its  ten  angles  as  the  Multanguhir  Tower,  one  of 
the  barriers  of  Eboracam  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the 
Bomans. 

I  can  only  direct  your  attention  as  we  hurry  on  to  the  lofty, 
medieval  city  Gates,  or  Bars  of  which  there  are  four  principal 
ones  and  two  smaller :  Meiklegate  Bar  is  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting. It  consists  of  a  square  tower  built  over  a  circular 
arch,  with  embattled  turrets  at  the  angles  surmounted  by  stone 
figures ;  the  arch  is  stated  to  be  Norman.  The  arms  of  England 
and  of  old  France  quarterly,  between  two  shields  surmounted  by 
canopies,  and  containing  those  of  the  city  of  York,  are  sculptur- 
ed upon  shields  against  the  front.  The  Duke  of  York's  head, 
after  his  execution,  in  1460,  was  fixed  here. 

I  might  mention  also  Bootham  Bar,  Monk  Bar,  Wolmgato  Bar, 
Fishergate  Bar,  Victoria  Bar,  the  latter,  a  modern  gate. 

Few  cities  of  60,000  can  exhibit  such  an  array  of  churches.  In 
addition  to  the  Minster,  there  are  twenty -five  other  temples  of 
worship  ;  in  olden  times,  their  were  forty  churche-i. 

"  The  ways  to  grace,  in  York,  as  Mark  Twain,  said  of  Montreal, 
are  numerous, "  t'would  be  hard  for  a  boy  to  throw  a  stone 
there,  without  risk  of  breaking  a  church  window. 

Modern  York  might  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  Even  thpse  who  are  the  least  susceptible  of  impressions  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  admiration  when,  emerging  from  the  Rail. 
way  Station,  the  first  view  of  the  city  of  York  bursts  upon  the 
spectator.  Before  him  the  river  Ouse  flows  placidly  on,  and 
stretching  from  its  banks  are  seen  the  beautiful  and  undulating 
gardens  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  rich  in  architec 
'tural  remains  of  departed  ages.  To  the  left  the  ruins  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  intermingled  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  surroun- 
ding trees,  and 

Beyond,  in  lofty  majesty, 

The  Minster's  towers  arise  on  high, 

Fit  temple  of  the  Deity  I 
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IT<^> pi  lal  :  i  L-  T ra ni w .i \> :  :  t>  WAe  V  .1  u  i j :  o e r-  ;  : : <  A r ; i  *. ! o ry  Vo i 
unteeri  :  iia  New  vValk  an.l  rl-jilanaio.  oxieiidinj:  a  mile  oiihor 
way  from  ihe  centre  of  :he  city  .>!i  ilie  baTik:>  of  the  Oiise:  an  I 
it  has  it-;  numvp.^u-  e»l"ioaTi-»nal  e>:abii-»hmenis.  suih  as  the 
£oyal  Col'eiTe  of  St.  Pcior.  which  w;is  oriirinally  foviiido^i  by 
Qaeeo  Mary  in  1557.  ani  en-.i'^wel  oat  of  ihe  e>taios  of  the  dis- 
solved HoT>pita]  of  St.  M.ary  the  Vir^rin.  and  is  under  theoonirol 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  And  noticing  thn>e  institutions  which 
are  e«jnnecte'l  with  it-  more  remote  hi-^tory.  we  may  sum  up  the 
whole  by  >a_viDsj  it  p->>-es>es  Ancient  UuiMs.  Almshouses  Hospi- 
tals, and  Sch'X»is.  eni<*»we'i  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aire-d.  the 
Happort  of  the  indrm.  and  the  free  education  of  the  young." 

1  :<hall  now  venture  to  ••av  a  few  woi'ds  alx^ul  the  famous  Con- 

« 

gres!»  of  Science,  which  irave  York  additional  lustre  in  Sep- 
tember last.  The  British  Ass<XMation  for  the  pnnnotion  of  science, 
originated  in  IS::51.  and  hell  it?  rirst  meeting,  attended  by  353 
per^on^•,  at  York,  in  September  of  that  year. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  credited  with  the  lii'st  public  suggestion 
of  the  Association.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  philosophers, 
such  a8  Davy.  Her.^chel.  Babbage,  Murchison.  Buckland,  and 
others  equally  devoted  lo  the  interests  of  scientiiic  research. 
The  .suggestcl  formation  of  the  British  AsM>ciation  wiu*  pi*opoun 
ded  by  Sir  David  U}  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  through 
its  secretary,  the  late  Professor  Philips.  It  was  coixlially  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  men  of  science  at  the  time  ;  the  British 
Associalion  held  its  tirst  meeting  at  York  on  the  27 th  of  Septem- 
ber, 18:^1.  Its  objeit  was  then  stated  to  be  *•  to  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  system:itic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry  ; 
to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
philosophers;  and  to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject of  science,  an  I  the  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public 
kind  which  impede  its  progress." 

The  Association  was  intended  lo  bo  similar  to  that  which  for 
eight  years  previous,  viz  in  1823,  had  existed  in  Germany.  In 
1831,  £arl  Fitzwilliam  was  its  tirst  President,  whilst,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  litlioth  anniversar}'  in  September  last,  it  was  pre- 
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on-Tyne  in  the  following  year,  when  the  chair  was  oocupie:!  by 
the  Dnke  of  Northumberland.  Then  ft^llowed  a  fallinj^  oft' to 
1,438  at  Birmingham  in  1830,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  TTarcoiirt 
took  the  chair  ;  and  a  Htill  further  reduction  at  Glasgow  in  1S40 
(the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  presiding),  when  there  were  1,353 
persons  in  attendance  In  the  fiubaequent  years  the  diminution 
in  numbers  was  most  m^irked,  only  891  persons  journeying  to 
Plymouth  to  attend  the  meetings  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Eev.W.Whewell,  F.R.S.  Then  there  came  another  leap  at 
Manchester  in  1842,  when  Lord  Francis  Egerton  presided,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  by  a  company  numbering 
1,345.  From  Manchester  the  Association  went  over  to  the  Sister 
Isle  and  met  at  Cork,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Earl  of 
Bosse,  F.R.S. ,  after  which  it  returned  to  the  place  of  its  nativity, 
where  the  Rev.  G.  Peacock,  D.D.,  filled  the  presidential  chair. 
From  1845  to  1855  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  F.W. 
Herschell,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  the  Rev.  T.R.Robinson,  D.  D.,  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter, Mr.  G.B.  Airy  (Astronomer  Royal,)  Lieut  Ixeneral  Sabine, 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  During  these 
years  the  aitendance  varied  considerably,  from  715  in  1851  to 
2,133  in  1855.  Under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Daubeny,  M. 
D.,at  Cheltenham,  in  1856,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  1,115  ; 
but  that  number  was  almost  doubled  in  1857  at  Dublin,  when 
there  were  2,022  members  and  associates  present.  Notwithstan- 
ding the  presence  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting 
in  1858,  there  was  a  falling  oft*:  l,698,which  number  ran  up  again 
to  2,564  at  Oxfonl  in  the  following  year,  when  the  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  Lord  Wrottisley.  At  Manchester  in  1861,  and  New 
castle  on-Tyne  in  1863,  the  two  most  successful  meetings  of  the 
association  in  regaixi  to  numbers  have  been  held.  Dr.  William 
Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  at  the  former,  and  Sir  W.G.  Armstrong  at 
the  latter  town,  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  3,139  and  3,.i35 
persons  respectively.  Since  that  time  the  number  have  not  va- 
ried greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  have  maintained  a  compara- 
tively steady  balance  between  1,856  and  2,8l)2,  with  the  exception 
however,  of  Plymouth  in  1877,  when  there  were  only  1217  per- 
sons present,  and  Sheffield  in  1879,  when  the  attendance  numbe- 
red 1,404  only.     During   the^e  years   the  presidential  chair  was 
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or  listeDcd  to,  the  '^  veteran  uf  science,'*  as  his  confreres  took  plea- 
sure in  styling  him,  white-haired,  genial  old  Ikichai-d  Owen  and 
Professor  Ilaxley,  attmcted  most  my  attention.  Though  I  did 
not  feel  myself  called  on  to  accept  the  new,  brif^ht,  but  uncertain 
light  of  Evolution,  how  could  1  fail  being  struck  with  the  lucidity 
of  exposition— the  marvellous   flow   of  oratory  -  the  glow  of 

science,  at  the  easy  and  constant  command  of  Professor  Iluxley : 
a  bom  orator  ? 

The  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Association 
were  of  a  most  varied  nature  and  touched  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  science. 

Many  were  very  novel ;  some,  rather  abstruse ;  several,  though 
seemingly  of  paramount  interest  to  mvanU^  apparently,  not 
practical  for  the  million.    I  subjoin  a  few  by  way  of  illustration  : 

Dr.  S.  Houghton  read  a  paper  :  On  the  Effects  of  Gulf  Streams 
upon  Climate.'' 

The  new  President  Dr.  C.  W,  Siemens  "  On  some  Applications 
uf  Electric  Energy  to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Purposes" 
and  gave  out  as  the  result  of  his  ex|>eremeuts  that  the  growth  of 
plants  and  flowers  can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  giving  them  by 
night,  Electric  light;  this  novel  theory  attracted  much  attention. 
A.  W.  £enuett :  spoke  "  On  the  colours  of  Spring  Flowers" 

Profesbor  B  W.  Atkinson  read  a  communication  intituled  : 
" Breunng  in  Japan" 

Professor  J.  Prestwich,  held  forth  :  ^^  On  the  causes  of  Volcanic 
action," 

Dr.  Beddoe  :  ''  Onthe  stature  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Hungary" 

Wm.  E.  A.  Axon  :  *•  On  Com  and  Cattle" 

Wm.  Westgarth,  of  London :  '' On  a  General  Banking  Law  for 
the  United  Kingdom," 

J.  E.  Dawson,  struck  a  sj-mpathetic  conl,  when  he  Htoofi  up 
and  held  forth:  **  On  the  economical  effects  of  using  cheap  gasjor 
ffo^-meterswith  a  description  of  the  Apparatus  for  producing  it" 
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from  the  pioiure?«|;K*  niiii>'.ir  >»j:irb.»r-»aijii  Cii'-ile  :  irom  Arthur'^ 
Seat;  or  looking  aero?-*  the  sprirkliiiir  wa:er>  of  Moviilo  Bay, 
from  the  sablime,  ihjUirh  Jelapiiaiei  waiU  n'  <ireen  Ca.-ile.  Do- 
negal ;  or  coDtempIatini;  £:aa Jy  Paris,  and  the  historic  heights 
of  Mont  mart  re  fr»m  the  loO.y  -ummit  -ji'  the  C>hnne  de  U  Bdi- 
tilU;OT  from  the  iO]i  of  the  iion-crownod  Mound  on  Waterloo  phdn. 
compassing  at  one  glance  a  famous  battleiield  of  the  past,  no 
where,  have  mv  cve»  l»een  feiL-ttvl  witl:  a  nol'ier  view  than  vou  ean 
any  day  obtain  from  ilie  bn»w  of  Caj»e  I>iamoiid  or  from  the  world- 
renowned  terrace  *iuebec  v»we>  to  our  regretted  late  Governor 
General;  and  after  ^canriiriir  an  :  with  our  own  comparing,  the 
institutions — the  a'»pir;ition> — tiie  freeiom.  civil,  religious  and 
political  of  other  peopie^.witho.::  eij  vying  them  their  glory,  their 
Wkidom,  their  greatnos.  but  'K,  the  c  intrary  taking  full  note  of 
the  same,  I  felt  proud  ^'t  the  >tridv.-  our  country  was  making  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  expun>i<:tn  and  proirreas;  prouder  still 
of  the  recognitittii  Canada  with  i>  wealth  of  mines — phosphates — 
afibcstos — pa^ture*^  una  wheat  ricids.was  rapidly  gaining  in  Europe 
{appiau&e)  ;  full  of  hope  in  our  luiure.  I  felt  on  rounding  Poinie  Levi, 
inclined  to  repeat  the  impa-*>ioniie<i  utterances  of  that  true  friend 
to  i^aebcc.  Lord  Duti'eriu.  when  addrc^^ing  a  meeting,  at  Belfast, 
on  the  11th  June  1::T2  :  **  Like  a  virgin  GoJdc^s  in  a  primeval 
world,  Canada  >till  stalk:*  iii  uriconaciotis  l^eauty  among  her 
golden  woods  and  alonir  the  margin  of  her  trackless  streams, 
catching  but  broken  glances  of  her  radiant  majoty,  us  mirrored 
on  their  surface  and  >carcely  dreams  as  yet  of  the  glorious  future 
awaiting  her  in  the  01ympu>  nf  nations.''     Prolonged  applause,) 
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BY   JOIBIIT    HI.A.EI'EIi,    B.A.,    F.E.I.S., 

RECTOR  Or  THE  QUEBEC  HIGH  SCHOOI^ 


There  are  not  a  few  of  our  modem-time  philosophers, 
who  have  been  tempted  to  think  with  Mr.  Backle.  that  the 
present  in  the  history  of  a  country  is  only  a  developed  past ; 
that,  as  a  growth,  it  bears  towards  the  past  the  same  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  oak  and  the  acorn  from 
which  the  oak  has  sprung.  Those  who  maintain  this 
doctrine,  which  is  simple  enough  in  its  enunciation,  and 
almost  axiomatic  at  first  sight,  argue  that  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect  is  to  be  observed  as  plainly  in  the  record- 
ed actions  and  settled  condition  of  a  communii  v.  as  in  the 
natural  phenomena  discussed  and  explained  by  the  science 
of  chemistry  or  astronomy.  The  history  of  mankind,  in 
their  opinion,  is  but  a  co-relation  of  events,  woven  together 
by  natural  laws  as  effects,  to  produce  in  turn,  as  causes, 
other  effects.  In  this  way,  the  vast  panorama  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  things  is  to  be  recognized  as  an 
immense  chain,  whose  links  have  been  forged  and  joined 
together  by  the  moral  forces  of  nature,  those  mighty  Cyclops 
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by  which,  they  say,  the  whole  fabric  of  history  has  been 
constructed  on  true  scientific  principles.  Thus  it  is  de- 
clared that  by  events  and  from  events,  the  characteristics, 
which  mark  any  particular  period  in  a  country's  history,  are 
produced  accordins^  to  that  method  which  we  glorify  every 
day  as  nature's  own;  that  method  by  which  certain 
chemical  elements,  when  arranged  according  to  definite 
conditions,  always  produce  definite  chemical  compounds, 
by  which  certain  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  occur 
at  certain  definite  periods  producing  certain  sublunary 
effects,  by  which  the  acorn,  when  it  grows,  becomes  an 
oak,  the  rose-bud  a  rose-bush,  the  apple-germ  an  apple- 
tree.  According  to  this  theory,  the  individual  lives  of  men 
and  women  are  the  atoms,  the  humble  elements,  of  which 
the  great  events  are  the  complex  visibly  developed  expo- 
nents. In  a  word,  those  boldly  marked  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  one  tribe  from  another,  that  public  spirit 
which  we  as  often  call  sedition  as  patriotism,  those  habits, 
whose  absence  in  others  is  with  us  who  possess  them 
little  better  than  the  ignorance  of  barbarism,  those  desires 
and  appetites  promoted  by  the  sympathies  of  one  section 
of  the  world  and  prohibited  by  the  antipathies  of  another, 
and,  above  all,  that  almost  indefinable  identity  which  runs 
as  a  common  factor  through  the  individual  characters  of 
the  majority  of  a  nation,  are  said  to  be  promoted  by  the 
action  of  one  mind  upon  another,  affected,  as  it  may  be, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  geographical  position  of 
the  country,  its  physical  configuration  and  its  climatic 
changes.  The  theory  is  certainly  an  attractive  one  to 
students  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  Nor  has  its  in- 
fluence been  unfelt  by  nearly  all  our  historians  in  their 
investigations.  Indeed,  no  one  can  study  history  as  it 
ought  to  be  studied,  without  perceiving  that  underlying 
the  visible  amalgamation  of  events  into  an  historic  period, 
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there  is  ail  approach  towards  the  scientific  method,  and 
assuredly,  there  is  a  science  of  history,  in  as  far  as  a  science 
may  be  recognized  as  the  mere  knowledge  of  classified 
fact.  Bat  the  world  and  its  ways  of  thinking  must  as- 
suredly move  on  apace,  ere  the  general  student  of  history 
can  be  induced  to  give  an  unwavering  adherence  to  Mr. 
Buckle's  theory  of  the  crystallizing  or  chemical  process 
among  events.  The  past,  we  are  continually  saying,  has 
bad  a  decided  influence  on  the  present.  We  all  willingly 
admit  that  the  proverb  "history  repeats  itself"  has  not 
unfrequently  been  verified.  Many  staid  orthodox  people 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  of  the  more 
striking  historic  scenes,  such  as  the  Reformation,  the  En- 
glish Commonwealth  and  the  French  Revolution,  appear 
to  have  been  very  largely  the  co-ordination  of  previous 
events  and  circumstances.  But  further  than  this  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go,  unless  we  wish  to  be  driven  to- 
wards the  ultimate  assumption  that  all  our  actions  proceed 
from  self-interest,  an  assumption  on  which  the  *'  science  of 
history"  theory  must  surely  suffer  shipwreck.  Let  us 
rather  be  content  to  look  upon  the  past  as  the  modifying 
antecedent  of  the  present,  not  its  cause.  As  its  records  ap- 
peal to  our  emotions,  rather  than  to  our  understanding, 
let  us,  from  the  contemplation  of  those  examples  and 
warnings,  which  they  lay  before  us,  learn  to  sympathize 
with,  and  imitate  the  noble  and  the  good,  to  detest  and 
shun  the  base  and  the  evil.  Let  us  examine  its  archives, 
not  for  the  t)urpose  of  determining  some  pre-conceived 
theory,  but  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  contemplate 
the  back-ground  of  a  beautiful  picture,  by  bringing  it  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  design  to  bear  upon  one  another, 
so  that  we  may  divine  the  i^urpose  of  the  artist,  while 
admiring  his  workmanship.  In  this  way,  we  may  corro- 
borate the  truth  that  life  is  real,  and  that  God  is  its  author. 
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Impressed  therefore  with  this  our  simpler  theory  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  historic  records, 
we  may  safely  remark  that  the  present  ol  a  country,   with- 
out some  corresponding  past  as  its  background,  forms  a 
study  almost  as  uninviting  as  the  examination  of  a  mere 
profile,  on  the  naked  canvas.    As  an  intellectual  exercise, 
such  a  study  is  of  little  or  no  value.     Like  the  reading  of 
newspaper  items,  there  is  in  it  no  improvement  to  the  mind, 
no  lasting  impression  for  the  memory,  no  corrective  to  our 
taste,  no  guide    to  our   will-power  or  judgment  in  the 
process  of  imitation.     And  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that 
may  be  advanced  to  explain  the  lack  of  interest  taken  in 
the  history  of  such  a  country  as  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  is  the  prevalence  of  the  somewhat  immature  idea 
among  readers,  outside  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  that 
Canada,  being  one  of  the  youngest  countries  in  the  world, 
has  really  no  past  of  any  great  importance.    It  may  be  true, 
that  in  the  annals  of  a  colony  like  Canada,  so  long  remote 
from  the  centre  of  the  world's  civilization,  and  which,  on 
this  account  has  been  brought  only  periodically  within  the 
current  of  the  world's  history,  there  must  necessarily  be 
but  few  events  which  have  attained  to  the  true  dignity  of 
historical  narrative.     But  we  all  know  that  the  story  of  a 
simple  man's  life  is  often  as  interesting  and  instructive  as 
the  biography  of  the  hero  who  has  heard  the  echoes  of  his 
own  greatness  resounding  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.     There    are  events  and    events.     And  truly    the 
achievements  of  the  past,  or  the  examples  of  patriotism  it 
exhibits,  are  not  to  be  considered  important  or  unimportant, 
merely  on  account  of  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
effects  produced.     Nor  should  we  in  Canada  here,  think  of 
despising  what  the  students  of  other  countries  are  inclined 
to  overlook.     Canada  has  a  past  of  which  we  certainly 
need  not    be  ashamed.     From  the  time  when  Jacques 
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Gtotier  dropped  his  anchor  into  the  clear  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  De  Monts,  with  the  assistance  of  Champlain, 
built  a  residence  for  himself  on  the  little  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix,  in  Acadia,  there  can  be  traced  a  long  lino 
of  brave  men,  who  persevered  in  the  struggle  for  a  living 
"with  fearful  odds  against  them.  These  were  the  modest 
heroes,  who,  in  advancing  their  own  fortunes,  struggled 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country, — men  who  in  times  of 
distress,  darkness  and  despair,  often  spent  their  whole 
energy  in  buoying  up  the  hopes  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
in  supporting  the  young  and  tender  institutions  of  the 
country,  or  in  striking  down  the  tyranny  or  selfishness 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  enterprise,  industry  and  progress. 
It  is  this  story  of  inglorious  victories  won,  this  record  of 
the  internal  life  of  the  people,  studded  here  and  there,  it  is 
tme,  with  public  events  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
truly  represents  the  past  of  Canada,  and  stands  as  an  in- 
teresting background  to  the  picture  of  its  present  civiliza- 
tion and  advancement. 

Though  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  describe 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  your  attention  to  one  of 
them,  which  does  not  usually  receive  much  attention  from 
our  historians.  The  opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
romantic  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  refers  to  the  discovery 
of  Helluland,  Markland  and  Vinland,  by  the  sons  of  Eric 
the  Red,  an  old  Viking,  who  had  escaped  from  Norway 
to  Iceland,  and  thence  to  Greenland.  The  mist  of  tradition 
that  hangs  over  the  scene,  recalls  to  mind  the  idealistic  tales 
of  old  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  as  he  gives  that  wonderful 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  King  of  Ithaca  amid  the 
intricacies  and  allurements  of  the  JSgean  Sea.  On  reading, 
for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  the  Northmen's  visit  to  the 


Western  world,  the  memory  goes  back  to  schoolboy  days, 
vrhen  we  were  drilled  in  the  dignified,  and  somewhat 
dreaded,  hexameters  of  Virgil,  and  drew  from  the  narrative 
of  the  iEneid  the  tale  of  the  providential  escape  of  jEneas 
from  burning  Troy,  and  his  after  voyage  in  search  of  a  new 
home  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  what  heroes  these  were 
to  us  in  our  younger  days!  How  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  were  magnified  by  the  difficulties  which  we 
encountered  in  the  text !  How  pleasant  it  was  to  collect 
the  minutioD  of  their  lives,  and  how,  even  later  in  life,  we 
delight  to  mention  them  by  Way  of  reference  while  mould- 
ing our  sentences  !  And  yet,  it  the  glory  of  heroism  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  danger  encountered,  those  brave 
Northmen,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  benighted  countrymen 
in  Grreenland,  set  out  in  search  of  a  more  congenial  clime, 
surely  merit  our  praise,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  poets, 
as  much  as  do  the  above  nati  deorum,  whose  exploits  have 
been  immortalized  by  the  two  greatest  poets  of  antiquity. 
The  dangers  of  the  JEgean  Sea  were  chiefly  those  of  the 
land,  which  the  steersman  seldom  lost  sight  of.  It  is  true 
it  had  its  storms,  such  as  that  which  threw  Ulysses  on  the 
beach  near  the  bathing  ground  of  Nausicaa  and  her  fair 
attendants,  or  that  which  later  on  scattered  the  galleys  of 
Xerxes  along  the  base  of  Mount  Athos.  But  what  were 
these  compared  with  the  steadfast  wrath  of  old  ocean,  as 
witnessed  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  we  have  lately 
had  such  graphic  accounts,  that  wrath  which  may  be 
compared  to 

Air'a  breath inj;  time — 
When  Horeiis  purilion  hi.-^  master?  realm 
From  noxioiif»  fiimeH«,(leath\s  wurpiii;:;  net  for  mortals. 

Earth's  cleanj-in;;  time — 
When  ollal  down  the  rivers  swo])t 
Di^^seminatert  throujrh  the  churning  deep 
And  fructilie;^  its  hidden  lield.s. 

Atlantic's  sowing  time- 
When  Neptune  from  his  crented  helm 
Scatters  iiis  fie<igy  see<i  o'er  Ocean's  bed. 
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Nor  T^as  ^neas  so  ignorant  of  his  destination  as  may  at 
first  appear.     The  ancient  poets  had  a  geography  of  their 
own,  and  certainly  it  was  a  muddled  affair.     But  we  can 
mt  least  learn  from  them  that  the  Lybian  shores  and  the 
outlying  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  unknown 
to  the  Trojans.    And  as  Virgil  carries  his  hero  from  Sicily 
to  Carthage  and  from  Carthage  to  Italy,  he  convinces  us 
that  the  selection  and  not  the  discovery  of  a  suitable 
country  was  the  main  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  JSneas. 
But  it  was  different  with  our  heroes  the  Northmen.    "When 
they  launched  their  cockle  shells  of  boats  and  turned  their 
prows  towards  the  west,  their  expectation   of  finding  a 
haven  was  almost  as  shadowy  as  the  flitting  cloud  land 
which  lined  the  western  sky.     With  no  guide  save  the 
bright  stars  overhead,  and  skilled  only  in  a  seamanship 
which  was  required   to  navigate  the  fiords   and  seas  of 
Norway,  these  brave  men  perseveringly  kept  towards  the 
westward.  On  they  pushed,  sometimes  tossed  like  a  bubble 
on  the  mighty  swell  of  the  ocean,  sometim<'s  hidden  in  the 
fogs  of  Greenland,  or  moving  through  the  mazes  of  the 
mountain  icebergs,  still  on  they  went,  determined  to  see  the 
land,  if  there  was  any,  on  which  the  sun  set.     And  shall 
we  not  praise  them !     In  our  own  days,  we  hear  our  press 
uttering  indirectly  the  praises  of  men,  who  are  ever  anxious 
to  show  the  foolhardy  side  of  their  h^.Toism  by  attempting 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  small  opeii  Ijoats.     This  is  to  praise 
the  hardihood  of  the  boy  who  venturi.\s  out  fart.h*.*r  and 
fSurther  upon  the  thin  curving  ice,  which  bends  under  his 
weight.    At  the  best  it  is  a  shuddering  kind  of  praise. 
But  the  Northmen  set  out  with  a  purpose  as  clearly  defined 
ts  was  the  purpose  of  Columbus ;  at  least  so  say  the  hiagas 
of  which  I  will  remark  further  on.     They  were  perhaps 
impelled  by  a  more  selfish,  though  to  them  a  hardly  less 
noble,  expectation  than  that  of  the  enthusiast  who  * 
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half  a  lifetime  in  trying  to  induce  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  listen  to  his  project  of  discovery.  They  had  been  driven 
out  of  Norway  with  their  father,  on  account  of  that  father's 
misdeeds.  Even  from  the  somewhat  inhospitable  shores  of 
Iceland,  where  they  found  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  few  years, 
they  were  obliged  to  depart  to  the  still  more  inhospitable 
shores  of  Southern  Greenland.  Their  motive  therefore  for 
seeking  a  place  of  settlement  further  to  the  southward  is 
not  hard  to  discover.  To  settle  quietly  near  Cape  Farewell 
was  a  hopeless  thought  for  those  who  had  known  the 
comforts  of  life.  Eric's  attempt  at  colonization  in  the  land 
of  icebergs,  though  afterwards  fruitful  of  interesting  results, 
was  not  in  its  earlier  stages  without  its  forebodings.  The 
sons  of  the  old  Viking  became  dissatisfied.  The  bold  rest- 
lessness of  their  father  appeared  in  them  in  an  oft-repeated 
desire  to  set  out  on  some  daring  expedition.  The  eldest 
returned  to  Norway,  and  learned  during  his  voyage  thither 
that  an  Icelander,  driven  westward  by  adverse  winds,  had 
beheld  away  in  the  distance  the  dim  outline  of  other  lands, 
which  seemed  to  diflFer  in  natural  features  from  Iceland  or 
Greenland.  The  story  of  course  was  not  credited.  But  it 
was  a  good  excuse  for  men  who  wished  to  better  their 
condition  to  urge  upon  their  father,  now  growing  miserly 
in  bis  old  age,  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  for 
the  south.  Eric's  consent  was  obtained.  The  self-interest 
of  men  who  wished  to  improve  their  own  fortunes,  and 
the  comfort  of  their  families,  succeeded.  Yet  surely  we 
must  admire  their  spirit  of  adventure,  even  if  it  were 
animated  by  a  motive  which  some  denounce  as  sellish. 
Was  it  not  this  same  spirit  which  scattered  over  southern 
climes,  the  northern  tribes  of  the  old  world,  to  share  the 
wealth  of  their  southern  neighbors  ?  Was  it  not  this  same 
self-interest  which  drove  the  Gauls  down  through  their 
mountain  gorges  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  and  sent 
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them  battering:  at  the  very   gates  of  the  empress  city  ? 
"Whatwasthe  influence  which   brought  our  Saxon   fore- 
fathers from  the  forests  of  Germany  to  drive  the  ancient 
Celts  into  the  extreme  comers  of  Britain ;   and  our  French 
forefathers  from   the  plains  of  Normandy  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection for  a  century  or  two  the   Saxon  race?     What  was 
the  influence  which  sent  Cortez  to  Mexico,  Pizanro  to  Peru, 
and  Raleigh  to  G-uiana  ?   The  spirit  of  plunder  some  call  it 
nowadays.    But  in   earlier  times  men  called  it  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  raised  their  huzzahs  in  honor  of  its  daring 
deeds.    And  even  we  of  the  present  time  sometimes  grow 
ecstatic  over  it ;   for  remember  it  was   this  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  self-interest  which  animated  to  a  very  great 
extent  our  Alexand»M's,  our  Cicsars,  our  Fredericks,  and  our 
Bonapartes.     Even  dreams  oi*  gold  were  not  absent  from 
the  minds  of  the  enthusiasts  Columbus,  Cal)ot  and  Cartier, 
as  their  charters  very  well  testify.     But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
to  improve  one's  circumstances  at  all  hazards  was  undoubt- 
edly "the  chief  end  of  man''  in  the  creed  of  the  Vikings, 
those  pirates  of  the  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  from  one 
of  whom  our  Queen  does  not  disdain  to  claim  descent ; 
and  we  can  almost  imagine  that  the  sons  of  Eric,  as  they 
steered  their  course  through  the  currents  of  the   North 
Atlantic,  and  lay  back  of  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  swell  of  the 
ocean,  would  sometimes  enliven  their  voyage  by  singing 
the  song  which  their  father  had   taught  them— the  song 
which  tells  us  that  the  romance  of  the  Vikings  was  what 
some  now  call  the  romance  of^plunder  and  self-interest. 
Here  are  a  few  stanzas  of  the  rhyme  : — 

**  I  am  a  Vikin;:  1  oltl 

Tlu'  frolic  <»!  till'  .-e:i 
FruiM  Ikiv  to  [i:iv  I  rovtul 

III  f;«':ii^.-li  nf  .-uiitl.orii  ju'cv. 
I  can  1 1  fur  kin;:  nur  law, 

E'en  (i<m1   at  tinn"H  forgot — 
A  trirman  on  the  <lrt'H,  , 

Mv    fuI'tUlU'    tlllTC*   I    .-OUL'ht. 


BtoTV  seems  lo  isTr  1-E-r-  :.  c-mmcn  ci.r'.  In:rrr:-s::r.2'  ii5 
the  Trbole  sib"'-?::  is. ;:  is  ::'  :: -rs-f  n::  riT  pu^r*:«s^  :o  dis- 
COSE  mimiiriT  lie  ili^::rI;.^  :^>_:-:  ::  s  Tr>Cc"-s.nib:aa  dis- 
ooverr  of  Anrrf^-a,  As  rii^rt-  u^r  ziiz.v  ^rr^i^irn".*  ::ra::d 
agiin^  ilie  imth  c:*  s-:!  i  lis:: -err.  ^  sersr:;:^?  p:ipei 
would  hare  T/j  be -wrin -en  :n  :lr-  c::-'s:::n.  Fi-r  ihstaho^ 
BancToii.  in  ihe  cper^i^z  ihi:  :-rr  ::  Lis  iisM-rj.  lir-jws  :ae 
story  aside  as  "worii-'iss  iri  is  ozir  ttI:::!  noroiv  shoTild 
hare  tie  patience  lo  d:s::iss.  S^T-ril  hiVe  s-ferei  a:  ihe 
hands  of  criiics.  for  nirri:irr  "Jir  eTj-:::  in  ihe  precise  lan- 
guage of  hisiorr.  I:  his  been  siii  lij.:  :he  doubiful  siory 
detracts  from  the  reni'-wn  ::  ::lrr  cisjoreries :  liia:  Ci> 
lumbns  is  iherrrbv  ihr:-:vn  in  :he  sr-:.Ie :  :b  j:  irre^i  natr^ral 
changes  hare  worked  vrini-r-  in  :l"-:-n:r:hern  seas.  wni::i 
"when  oonsidrrred.  mn-:  r^iilvr  tie  j::'TT  rilionlc-iis:  ihai 
Greenland  as  a  Xorvrr^iin  •?:•'. inr  is  ;i  ir.y:!  :  iha:  :here  is 
no  mention  of  su:h  a  ci-::vrrT  in  inih-rntio  Xor\ve:r:an 
history;  that  even  I:el:ini  v.-:js  I:::'.e  kn:«'.vn  in  the  ien:h 
century.  To  all  ihe>e  in-  -ess  ira7»:.::en:  ansTrer  may  be 
made,  that  ihe  in:em:^  evi-ienie  Ij  be  co'.lecied  from  ihe 
two  Sagas,  which  Larra:e  :he  even:,  is  sninoieni  lo  over- 
turn them  as  mere  ass.-r:::ns.  The  sijrv  was  ceriainly 
known  before  the  time  of  Colnmbns.  I:  is  hiirhlv  rrob- 
able  that  he  heard  o:  ihe  alv^-ninr?  dnrinz  his  visi:  :o  U*- 
Idavik.  The  descriptions  of  :he  I^nds  discovered,  esj'e- 
cially  in  the  case  of  Yinlind.  iniiiat- the  A: -aniio  shores 
of  North  America,  ihe  shores  of  N-:'.v;"onndliiid.  Nova  Soo»- 
tia^  and  Massj^chusetts.  Th-  :oi>.  the  bare  barren  rocks. 
the  cold  biting  blasts,  the  io.b:-rL''s  driiiinir  dowTi  from  the 
Arctic  seas,  make  up  a  picture  of  X^-wloundland  to  be  seen 
even  in  our  own  times.     The  Markland  of  the  Sagas  was 
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evidently  the  Nova  Scotia  of  to-day  as  soon  from  the  At- 
lantic. The  equal  days  and  nights,  the  genial  climate,  the 
fertile  soil,  the  honey  dew  on  the  grass,  the  wild  maize  and 
the  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  the  numerous  islands  and  their 
products,  all  indicate  that  the  Vinland  discovered  was  the 
original  of  the  land  near  Cape  Cod.  Then  again  when  we 
study  the  narrative  in  the  light  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms prevailing  at  the  present  day  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  ancients,  the  circumstantial  evidence  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger ;  and  when  last  of  all  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Sagas  referring  to  Eric  are  found  classed  amon^  the 
histories  and  not  among  the  legends  of  ancient  Norwegian 
times,  we  surely  must  come  to  the  decision  that  the  tale  of 
the  discovery  of  America  in  the  tenth  century,  with  the 
odds  all  in  favour  of  its  historical  verification,  may  worthi- 
ly rank  as  an  opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  America. 

As  a  contrast  existing  between  the  Saga  historical  and 
the  Saga  legendary,  I  may  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  ho 
writes  of  the  latter.  In  that  weird  tale  of  his  the  Pirate, 
in  w^hich  he  describes  events  as  having  taken  place  in  1720 
or  thereabout,  he  utters  the  following : — "At  this  time,  the 
old  Norwegian  Sagas  were  much  remembered  and  often 
rehearsed  by  the  fishermen  of  Shetland,  who  still  preserv- 
ed among  themselves  the  ancient  Norse  tongue,  which  was 
the  speech  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  dark  romance  of 
these  Scandinavian  tales  lay  much  that  was  captivating 
to  the  youthful  ear ;  and  the  classic  fables  of  antiquity 
were  rivalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled  by  the  strange  legends 
which  were  to  be  heard  fiom  the  native  Shetlanders. 
Often  the  scenes  around  the  visitor  were  assigned  as  the 
locality  of  wild  poems,  which,  half  recited,  half  chanted  by 
voices  as  hoarse  if  not  as  loud  as  the  waves  o'er  which 
they  floated,  pointed  out  the  very  bay  on  which  they 
sailed  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  sea  fight ;  the   scarce  seen 
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heaps  of  stones  that  bristled  over  the  projecting  cape,  as 
the  dan  or  castle  of  some  potent  earl  or  noted  pirate ;  the 
distant  and  solitary  gray  stone  on  the  lonely  moor  as  mark- 
ing the  grave  of  a  hero  :  the  wild  cavern  up  which  the  pea 
rolled  in  heavy,  brown,  and  unbroken  billows,  as  the  dwel- 
ling of  some  noted  sorceress/'  Thus  does  the  "  Wizard  of 
the  North,"  in  describing  the  Saga  legendary,  indirectly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  Sasra  historical,  and  assists  us  in 
the  verification  of  the  storv  of  the  Northmen,  the  first  of 
Earopeans  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  history  of  all  nations,  at  their  origin,  is  perplexingly 
Bhrouded  in  a  cloud  of  tradition,  and  the  story  of  the  North- 
men, as  I  have  shown,  makes  no  exception  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  this  respect.  But  this  uncertainty,  caused  by 
the  vagaries  of  tradition,  does  not  end  with  the  Northmen  : 
it  is  in  fact  all  that  is  left  to  us  after  a  protracted  study  of 
the  past  of  the  aborigines  of  these  provinces.  The  Mic- 
macs,  as  an  historical  study,  hold  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  historic  period  that  opens  with  the  arrival  of  the 
French  settler,  which  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Gauls,  the 
Pelasgians,  or  the  Hellenes  hold  in  reference  to  succeeding 
times  occurring  respectively  in  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Greece.  Of  their  deeds  among  themselves  in  past  times 
there  is  no  authentic  record.  They  have  never  been  able 
to  go  back  further  than  a  generation  or  two  from  their  own 
times,  unless  in  the  recital  of  a  few  fables  and  romances 
which  have  evidently  been  handed  down  through  many 
generations.  So  that  when  the  historian  desires  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  the  savage  tribes  which  held  the  seaboard  of 
the  Dominion  in  past  ages,  he  has  to  confine  himself  to  the 
discussion  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  the  influence  which  the  Euro- 
pean settler  has  had  upon  their  destiny  as  a  distinct  race. 
And  so  often  have  these  points  been  discussed  that  it  is  not 
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Ute.    It  is  said  that  they  are  already  gradually  decreasing 
innum.'beTS,   notwithstanding  the  fostering  care  of  the  re- 
spective  Provincial  Governments.     The  few   settlements 
iffMdi  eiList  are,  however,  held  together  by  the  spirit  of 
ddefdom.  >;vliich  still  prevails  ;  and  this  in  itself  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
an  extinct    race.    Notwithstanding    the  intermixture  of 
-white  blood,  they  may  continue  to  exist  as  a  distinct  class, 
living  in  the  provinces  as  the  gypsies  do  in  England,  part- 
ly dependent  on  charity  for  their  livelihood,  partly  on  de- 
BoltoTy  employments. 

But  virliile  the  white  man  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
Indian  in  early  times  to  his  moral  hurt,  in  more  modem 
times  to  his  bodily  comfort  and  probable  decay,  the  Indian, 
on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  white  man  many  a  lesson, 
without  which  he  could  hardly  have  contended  against 
the  hardships  of  a  forest  life.  At  the  outset,  the  Indian 
was  the  superior  being  of  the  two, — he  knew  all  about  the 
forest  trails,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  hills,  and  as  a 
guide  was  indispensable  to  the  early  settler.  He  was  even 
richer  than  most  of  the  adventurers  who  arrived  from 
Fiance  and  England ;  for  was  he  not  the  lord  and  owner 
of  the  soil  ?  and  could  he  not  tell  the  colonists  ofr  his  trea- 
sures in  furs  and  the  products  of  the  chase  ?  In  numbers 
^also  the  Indians  had  the  advantage  over  those  little  com- 
panies that  in  early  times  were  to  be  found  as  squatters  at 
the  head  of  some  bay  or  on  the  banks  of  some  navigable 
river.  Then  again,  when  the  French  and  English  were 
contending  for  the  imperium^  the  Indian  may  bo  said  to 
have  held  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  power.  Sometimes 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  English,  but  very  much 
oftener  in  favour  of  the  French.  For  years  he  was  a  terror 
to  the  city  of  Halifax.  On  one  occasion  the  savages  de- 
stroyed the  thriving  settlement  of  Dartmouth ;  and  at  other 
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yctaresque  than  naTigation  by  steamboat  :  the  conical 
wigwams  and  palisades  of  an  Indian  village,  a  sweeter  pic* 
tore  than  the  i>alaoes  of  our  merchant  princes  and  our 
■moke-girt  towns ;  the  sweep  of  our  steel  bound  railways 
«nd  the  scream  of  the  steam-horse,  less  romantic  than  the 
Indian's  trail  and  his  ecstatic  war-whoop.  But  what  of  all 
this  to  the  future  of  the  Indian.  He  can  never  return.  As  a 
&ctoT  in  the  progress  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  he  is 
now  a  mere  cipher,  perhaps  a  minus  quantity,  a  burden. 
The  decree  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  I  am  afraid,  has  gone 
out  against  him.  And  the  bright  prospect  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity which  lies  before  our  country,  as  well  as  its  present  pro- 
gress and  advancement  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  too 
pregnant  with  the  happiness  of  those  w^ho  now  are  its  pos- 
sessors, and  with  the  glory  of  God  who  made  all  things  for 
their  best  use,  for  us  to  resrret  the  deireneratiou  of  a  race  that 
resisted  our  first  attempts  at  its  civilization  and  improve- 
ment. 

As  the  traditional  period  in  the  history  of  a  country  is 
usually  succeeded  by  an  epoch  more  strictly  historical,  and 
one  referring  to  those  migrations  of  outside  tribes,  w^hich 
gare  affairs  an  impetus  towards  a  new  condition  of  life,  so 
the  true  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  opens  with  that 
tide  of  immigration  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
began  to  flow  from  the  countries  of  Europe,  towards  the 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Dorian  and  JEolian 
Migrations  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus  a  race  of  hardy 
warriors,  whose  descendants  made  the  leaf-shaped  penin- 
sula the  cradle  of  events  which  rendered  Europe  victorious 
over  Asia  and  her  despots,  and  which  thus  moulded  the 
future  destiny  of  the  w^orid.  The  Phoenicians,  in  their 
descent  XLjfon  Africa,  established  a  city  commonwealth, 
which,  in  its  rivalry  with  Borne,  has  filled  the  pages  of 

history  with  the  greal  events  of  the  Punic  Wars.    With 
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moulded  their  character  in  one  land,  or  of  the  surroundings 
which  were  to  mould  them  differently  in  a  new  land.  For 
instance  it  would  be  temerity  itself  to  say  whence  comes 
the  bravado  of  the  modem  Greek,  the  charlatanism  of  the 
Italian,  the  stolidity  of  the  German,  or  the  lively  and 
brilliant  spirit  of  the  French.  The  origin  of  such  charac- 
teristics is  buried  in  antiquity  itself.  Like  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  they  stand  before  us  as  real  effects, 
sterling  realities,  of  which  no  one  can  say  who  was  the 
liuilder,  who  the  originator,  what  their  origin. 

But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  first  migrations  of 
Europeans  across  the  Atlantic.  We  know  all  about 
them.  No  expedition  set  out  without  its  historian  or 
recorder.  In  every  band  there  was  generally  some  one 
T^ho  could  place  in  manuscript  the  events  of  the  royage,  and 
the  early  conditions  of  the  country,  when  it  was  reached. 
Besides,  the  emigrants  came  from  old-time  kingdoms  and 
empires,  where  the  national  character  had  long  been 
formed.  Indeed  as  a  people  and  nation,  their  whole  career 
is  now  known  in  all  its  details.  We  know  not  only  the 
date  of  the  discovery  and  foundation  of  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada,  but  we  know  the  individual  lives 
and  characters  of  those  who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
expeditions ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  task  of  seeking  the 
foundation  of  certain  Canadian  traits  of  character,  and  of 
some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  country,  is  an 
easy  one,  when  compared  with  a  similar  search  in  the 
annals  of  other  countries.  Let  us  look  then  at  the  various 
immigration  movements  which  have  thus  affected  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
the  character  of  their  inhabitants. 

Again  giving  way  to  a  very  common  weakness,  if  weak- 
ness it  may  be  called,  of  comparing  later  movements  with 
earlier  movements,  lesser  events  with  greater,  I  turn  your 


Winnipeg  speculators  whose  daily  cry,  I  am  afraid,  island, 
when  the  Europeau  fishermen  and  traders  found  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  they  cared 
for  nothing  in  the  country  save  its  fish  and  its  furs.  They 
beheld  the  thick  forest  around  them  as  a  vast  hunting 
ground,  in  which  could  be  entrapped  the  bear,  wolf, 
beaver,  fox  and  other  animals,  whose  skins  had  a  welcome 
market  in  England  and  France.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  trade  in  fish  and  peltry  was  the  origin  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  as  a  fixed  community.  Just  as  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  as  everybody  knows,  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
which  arrived  once  a  year,  bought  the  furs  from  the  natives 
at  a  nominal  price.  Afterwards  as  trade  increased,  and 
competition  by  chartered  companies  sprang  up,  collecting 
stations  were  established  at  various  points,  where  the 
native  fur-trappers  could  leave  their  forest  spoils  in  ex- 
change for  provisions.  At  these  stations  Europeans  were 
appointed  as  the  collectors,  who,  as  the  first  merchants  of 
the  country,  became  the  first  farmers ;  for  around  their 
rude  dwellings,  when  they  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  country,  they  soon  began  to 
clear  and  to  cultivate  a  patch  of  land,  which  could  produce 
for  them  a  supply  of  corn  and  vegetables. 

The  attempts  to  colonize  Acadia  began  with  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche.  The  story  of  the 
eufferings  encountered  on  the  sands  of  Cape  Sable  Island 
may  yet  be  woven  into  a  novel  as  interesting  as  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  its  modern  imitation  by  Charles  Read.  And  there 
is  another  subject  for  our  poets  and  painters  in  the  events 
which  enshrine  the  names  of  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  as 
they  steered  from  Annapolis  Basin  to  the  little  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  back  again  to  build  their 
capital  at  Port  Royal.  There  is  in  our  library  here  the 
whole  story  told  by  one,  who  if  not  an  eye  witness  of  all 
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evidence*  of  a  mthlessness  wliioh  ought  to  hare  made  any 
dvilized  nation  blush.  One  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  cruelty  was  Colonel  Church's  second  exiv?di- 
tion.  With  a  force  of  fifteen  vessels  and  five  hundred  men 
he  was  commissioned  bvthe  New  Eusrlauders  to  destroy 
everythincr  French  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy :  and  he  i>eT- 
formed  his  work  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  blindest 
spirit  of  revenge.  From  Penobscot  to  Chignecto  nearly 
every  village  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods :  while  around 
Beaubassin  and  the  district  of  Miuas,  everv  means  of  de* 
fence  was  removed,  the  refractory  were  put  to  death,  and 
all  property  was  torn  doNvn  in  order  that  it  might  be  swept 
away  by  the  tide,  which  the  dykes  that  had  been  cut  down 
by  the  avengers  no  longer  kept  back. 

Yet  notwithstandiMg  heartlessness  of  this  kind,  the  Aca- 
dian settlements  flourished.  The  appearance  of  old  Anna- 
polis  with  its  dyked  farms  rendered  fertile  with  the  rich 
alluvial  deposits  of  its  river, — with  its  fine  meadows,  its 
fields  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  and  its  tidy  kitchen  gardens, 
— with  its  garrison  life,  rendered  -enjoyable  by  the  merry 
social  gatherings  of  its  three  hundred  families,  makes  up  a 
picture  which,  with  a  little  romance  to  heighten  its  colour, 
might  rival  the  pleasant  imagery  of  Longfellow  that  still 
so  often  stirs  up  sympathy  for  the  unfortunates  of  Grand 
Pre.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  whole  valley,  dug  up 
and  cultivated  by  the  industry  of  the  past  fifty  years,  is 
now  a  garden  in  itself;  and,  it  we  are  to  believe  Paul  Mas- 
carene's  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  gave  promise  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  of  its  present  fertility.  In 
the  days  of  stage  coaching,  no  brighter  ride  was  to  be  had 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  than  that  which  begins  with 
the  birth-place  of  Sam  Slick,  and  carries  the  traveller  down 
the  broad  pathway  which  stretches  between  the  North  and 
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the  commanding  site  of  the  King's  Bastion  we  drink  in  a 
Boul-pnrifving  draught  at  nature's  shrine  ?  As  her  beauty 
lies  spread  out  before  us,  does  our  fancy  not  flutter  for  a 
moment  around  the  memories  of  those  who  first  lay  at 
anchor  in  our  great  roadstead  ?  No  need  to  wonder  why 
Champlain,  after  once  seeing  our  Cape,  selected  it  as  the 
site  of  his  capital!  Our  thoughts,  as  the  eyes  sweeps 
round  from  Beauport  to  Sr.  Joseph,  are  probably  what  his 
thoughts  were,  our  emotions  his  emotions,  the  same  lifting 
up  of  the  soul  to  God — from  nature  to  nature^s  God — the 
same  thankfulness  that  he  has  made  this  world  of  ours  so 
beautiful  to  dwell  in.  As  Tom  Moore  said  when  standing 
on  the  brink  of  Niagara  : — "At  such  a  moment  we  perceive 
enough  of  nature's  grandeur  to  set  imagination  on  the 
wing — imagination  which  at  such  times  can  outrun  reality. 
We  feel  as  if  approaching  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most 
High,  and  remain  for  a  while  in  that  delicious  absorption 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  piety  alone  can  produce.  Our 
whole  heart  and  soul  ascend  towards  the  Deity  in  a  swell 
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of  devout  admiration/'  So  it  must  have  been  with  the  little 
band  who  made  a  homo  for  themselves  at  Port  Roval.   The 

m 

development  process  of  the  scientists,  even  when  assisted 

by  the  industry  of  tlie  husbandman,  does  not  change  the 

face  of  nature  verv  much  in  two  centuries ;  and  surely  we 

are  safe  in  savincr  that  the  beauty  which  attracted  the  tirst 

French  settlers  was  that  which  now  attracts  thousands  of 

holiday-seekers  to  Annapolis  Basin. 

But  all  activity  was  not  confined  to  Poit  Royal.   Furth^T 

up  the  bay,  at  Chignecto,  there  were  to  be  seen  both  wealth 

and  enterprise?.     There  was  enterprise  in  the  building  ol 

expensive  aboideaux  on  the  rivers,  and  in  the  trade  which 

had  sprang  up  with  Louisburg  in  hay,  oats,  and  cattle; 

while  there  was  wealth  in  the  coal  seams  which  were  to 

be  seen  cropping  out  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  fine  stretches 
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of  meadow  land.  At  the  head  of  Cobeqiiid  Bay,  near  the 
spot  where  the  flourishing  town  of  Truro  now  stands,  a 
little  community  of  fifty  families  farmed  and  fished,  and 
there  hid  for  a  season  from  the  Government  orders  in  regard 
to  the  taking  of  the  English  oath  of  allegiance.  At  Canso, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  the  French  settlements  in  Nova 
Scotia,  fortune  was  very  fickle.  There,  wealth  was  as 
easily  lost  as  gained ;  a  good  fishing  season  then,  as  now, 
made  the  fisherman  forget  his  woes  ;  a  bad  one  threw  him 
into  the  hands  of  creditors  who  knew  how  to  make  his 
debts  hang  over  him  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  •  On  the 
Saint  John  river,  French  enterprise  grouped  itself  round 
the  three  principal  forts — Latour,  Jemseg,  and  Nashwaak. 
The  defense  of  the  first  by  the  brave  wife  of  a  brave  man, 
and  the  attack  upon  Nashwaak,  are  about  the  only  two 
interesting  events  in  early  New  Brunswick  history,  and 
they  have  been  told  in  as  many  literary  styles  as  there  are 
hues  to  the  rainbow.  "When  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  John,  that  is 
Prince  Edward  Island,  he  found  at  Port  La  Joie  a  settlement 
with  its  fort  and  French  commandant,  and  was  told  of 
other  settlements  along  the  eastern  coast.  He  also  found 
some'French  families  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Miramichi, 
where  French  Fort  Cove  and  Beaubair's  Island  have  each 
their  romance.  There  is  no  certainty  in  the  statements 
made  about  the  discovery  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
there  is  as  little  in  the  reports  about  its  early  occupation  by 
the  French.  We  are  told  that  Sieur  Doublet,  a  French 
naval  oflicer,  received  a  grant  of  the  whole  island  from  the 
Company  of  New  France,  and  that  he,  in  company  with 
two  others,  managed  to  make  a  livin<]c  out  of  the  fisheries. 
In  1752  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  as  is 
testified  by  a  French  report  which  extols  the  country  for 
its  fertility,  the  abundance  of  game,  and  the  value  of  its 
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fisheries.  In  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Louisburir  there  were 
four  thousand  people,  an  increase  which  can  be  explained 
by  the  troubles  existing  between  the  Entilish  and  French 
on  the  mainland  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1775. 
Many  of  these  unfortunat.^s  e^icaped  to  the  Island  to  join 
those  of  their  own  nationality  who  had  taken  farms  there. 
In  mentioning  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  by  everybody  who  has 
undertaken  to  write  about  Nova  Scotia,  I  have  only  a  word 
to  say,  and  I  have  said  the  same  many  years  ago.  There 
are  tWQ  sides  to  the  story  of  Acadian  prosperity  and  inno- 
cence, as  it  was  witnessed  around  the  Basin  of  ^Minas.  The 
frugality  and  comfort  of  thesi  simple  hearted  farmers,  their 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen  roaming  over  the  well  cul- 
tivated iarms,  their  plenteous  crops  raised  by  the  hard  hand 
of  industry,  their  quaintly  built  dwellings,  but  above  all, 
their  piety  and  simple  manners,  their  benevolenee  and  up- 
rightness give  life  and  interest  to  the  chapter  over  which 
we  love  to  ponder.  In  a  book  lying  before  me,  I  am  told 
that  their  expulsion  was  owing  to  their  disloyalty,  or  rather 
to  their  intrigue  and  want  of  lidelity.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this,  as  they  were  apt  to  bo  too  easily  led  into  error  by 
the  flattering  tongue  of  that  tempter  of  men,  Joseph  De 
Loutre.  But  those  who  write  of  them  as  idlers,  quarrel- 
some, living  in  the  squalid  misery  of  wretched  huts,  yet 
hoarding  up  gold  for  its  own  sake,  have  the  prejudice  of 
thousands  of  readers  against  them.  One  can  hardly  give 
credence  to  the  truth  of  the  eclogue  produced  by  Kaynal 
in  his  prose  and  Longfellow  in  his  verse.  The  Acadians 
were  not  all  saints  because  an  apparently  unjust  decree  of 
exile  was  issued  against  them ;  nor  were  they  all  bad  be- 
cause they  refused  to  take  an  oath  they  abhorred.  Their 
punishment  vras  the  ellect  of  stubbornness  and  duplicity, 
not  of  crime.    As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  half  of  them 


Were  exiled,  utimbers  of  them  contriving  to  linger  around 
the  homesteads,  and  others  of  them  seeking  refuge  in  set- 
tlements far  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  English 
soldier.  When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  a  large  number  of  these  unhappy  people  were 
allowed  to  return,  and  settle  on  lands  provided  for  them 
by  the  Government.  The  principal  Acadian  settlements 
are  to  be  found  in  Clare,  Yarmouth  or  Cumberland,  and 
along  the  shores  of  New  Bninswick  ;  Gloucester  and  Ma- 
dawaska  are  purely  French  counties ;  in  TV  estmoreland, 
Kent  and  Northumberland  are  to  be  found  large  numbers 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  expelled. 

I  have  also  a  word  to  say  about  Louisbourg,  whose  trade 
and  wealth  in  its  palmy  days  is  still  the  cause  of  regret  for 
its  destruction.  It  was  built  for  the  protection  of  its 
fisheries,  and  though  the  expense  of  its  fortifications  was 
great,  the  revenue  from  the  fish  trade  made  it  a  profitable 
outlay.  With  the  West  Indies  and  New  England  there 
was  for  many  years  a  considerable  traffic  ;  in  return  for  fisji 
there  came  from  the  former  sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee ;  from 
the  latter  fruit,  vegetables,  oats,  shingles  and  bricks.  It 
was  also  the  centre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Canada,  the  furs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  country  being  there 
exchanged  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  England  and 
France.  Its  Government  was  purely  military,  with  the 
Gt>vernor  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  tried 
the  soldier  and  civilian  under  the  same  legal  authority. 
There  was  also  an  Admiralty  Court  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  as  well  as  an  Inferior  Court  for  the  punishment 
of  minor  ofiences  reported  by  the  police.  The  religion  of 
the  colony  was  regulated  by  missionaries  from  our  city  of 
Quebec  here.  There  were  hospitals  under  the  care  of  six 
friars,  and  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  nuns. 
There    were  strong,  handsome  buildings,    busy  streets, 
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markets  and  wharfs  on  which  the  luorohant  joNtU'd  tho 
idling  soldier  and  drove  a  hard  hnruain  with  Ihi*  jKior 
fisherman.  Long  linos  of  warehousos,  hohliu*?  th*»  wimUiIi 
of  the  fishing  season,  or  its  prolits  in  EuropiMin  i^oods,  nlood 
within  and  without  the  walls  ;  and  ot  all  this  only  a  U'W 
mounds  of  rubbish  remain  within  the  liiu^  of  its  alui'-is  and 
ditch.  The  dismantling  of  its  walls  and  rortillcMitioiiN,  tlio 
destruction  of  its  houses  and  streots,  tlu*  expulsion  of  ilN 
inhabitants,  surely  prewiilod  wlmt  can  1)*?  soen  in  Qcit^b»u: 
every  day, — an  English  minority  living  in  \nyi\rM  and  Inir- 
mony  with  a  French  majority  undor  tlie  iinjiarlial  |)roL«M!- 
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tke  public  scaffold.  In  France,  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV 
by    the   fanatic    Ravaillac — a    crime    which    makes    the 
blood  curdle  when  we  see  it  repeated  at   our   neighbour's 
door  by  the  wretched  G-u\teau — opened   the   way  for   Ri- 
chelieu's ambition  and   the   terrible   wars   it  excited.     In 
Germany,  the  "  thirty  years'  war,"  in  ruining  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  in  crushing  the  people  under  a  burden  of 
taxation,  crippled   the  already   debilitated   power   of  the 
emperor  and  cut  up  the  empire  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
states.     And  so  it  was  also  in  other  countries.     Spain  was 
in  an  unsettled  state  from  the  cruel  eccentricities  of  Philip  II ; 
Sweden  was  all  excitement,  under  the  brave  Adolphus, 
who  had  need  of  all  his  bravery  in  checking  the  simul- 
taneous aggressions  of  three  powerful  States  ;  Russia  was 
convulsed  by  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  the  appearance  of 
several  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  the  horrible  outrages 
of  the  invading  Tartars  ;  Poland  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
united  attack  of  six  of  her  most  dangerous  enemies,   and 
saw  her  King  forced  to  flee  to  a  neighboring  State  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  even  little  Denmark,  who  did  not  dare  to  call 
her  mind  her  own  in  the  midsk  of  such  tuf  moil  all  over 
Europe,  was  violently  disturbed  by  the  unseemly  strife  be- 
tween her  nobles  and  the  common  people.     But  this  is  not 
all.     The  ^mmotion  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  quarrels 
of  kings  and  nations,  and  the  ambitious  cruelties  of  men. 
The  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  convulsed  in  some  strange 
manner,  as  if  nature  had  joined  in  the  tunnoil,  or  as  if 
Providence  w^as  violently  regulating  at  this  period,  more 
than   at   any   other,   the  affairs   of  the  world.     Hardly  a 
country   escaped  the   various  plagues,  which   continued, 
for  a  time,  to  decimate  the  people.     Fierce  tempests  swept 
over  England,  swelling  the  sea  up  upon  the  land,  with 
such  destruction  to  life  and  property,  that  men  began  to 
think  of  the  times  as  an  approach  towards  a  final  dissolu- 
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tion  of  all  things.  Some  of  the  phenomena  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
the  period.  There  were  immense  conflagrations  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  forests  ;  marvellous  appearances  filled  the 
heavens;  one  day,  the  sun  hid  its  face,  when  neither  earth 
nor  moon  was  the  cause  of  the  eclipse ;  and  again,  it  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  two  twinlike  suns,  haloed  by  no 
less  than  three  rainbows ;  the  prodigious  apparition  of  an 
armed  host,  was  seen  in  the  sky,  earthquakes  shook  to  their 
foundations  some  of  the  towns  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  strange  noises  were  heard  rumbling  through  the  air, 
as  of  armies  on  the  march.  Altogether  it  was  the  strangest 
of  times.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  commotion  in  heaven  and  earth.  With 
the  cold  shiver  of  superstition  running  through  us,  as  we 
study  the  appearances  and  counter-appearances  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  observed,  can  we  wonder  why  it 
was  that  Acadia  had  such  troublous  times  in  her  infancy. 
The  cruelties  of  the  New  Englanders,  in  their  exterminating 
attacks  upon  the  Acadian  settlements,  and  the  still  more 
cruel  reprisals  by  the  Indians  on  the  New  Englanders, 
only  make  up  a  chapter  of  violence,  which  was  to  be  read 
at  the  time  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  What  we 
may  wonder  at  is  how  the  country  ever  developed  to  the 
point  to  which  the  French  farmers  brought  it.  Farming 
and  fighting,  the  plough  and  the  mujsket,  the  hoe  and  the 
sword,  were  all  the  time  playing  the  old  antagonistic  game, 
with  the  odds  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  when  we  read 
the  whole  story  of  the  contest,  and  look  at  the  impress 
which  the  French  really  left  upon  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
we  cannot  but  praise  that  industry,  patience  and  long 
suffering  patriotism  which  characterized  the  Acadians,  and 
which,  I  need  not  say,  characterise  all  their  descendants 
in  these  Provinces.     Still  speaking  and  thinking  in  their 
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native  patois,  they  hold  aloof  from  the  blending  of  the 
races  going  on  ia  their  vicinity.  But  they  are  not  the  less 
loyal  to  provincial  interests,  though  they  still  love  to  talk 
of  the  patriotic  exploits  of  their  forefathers  in  the  very 
districts  of  the  country,  which  Providence  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  selected  for  them  as  peaceful  retreats.  Some- 
times theyUiold  a  public  festival  or  national  gathering,  as 
that  seen  last  summer  at  Memramcook,  when  their  French 
blood  is  again  warmed,  under  the  influence  of  P>ench 
oratory,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leaders. 

In  June  of  the  year  1749,  and  in  May  of  the  year  1783,  there 
occurred  two  events  which  have  had  a  remarkable  influence 
in  developing  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  flourishing  English 
colonies.  These  involved  the  founding  of  what  are  now 
their  two  largest  cities,  Halifax  and  St.  John.  After  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  change  took  place  in 
Britain's  colonial  policy.  The  expense  of  defending  a 
country,  in  which  there  was  only  a  handful  of  English- 
speaking  subjects,  led  British  statesmen  to  consider  w^hat 
ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  country,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  attractive  place  for  those  Englishmen  w-ho  wished  to 
make  a  new  home  for  themselves  in  America.  The  build- 
ing and  capturing  of  Nova  Scotian  forts,  it  is  true,  had 
brought  some  glory  to  British  arms,  but  everybody  felt 
that  conquest  without  colonization  was  fruit  of  the  Dead 
Sea  kind.  Up  to  this  time,  the  English  communities  in 
Nova  Scotia  had  made  little  or  no  progress.  And  why 
should  we  be  surprised  at  the  fact  ?  It  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  James  I,  gave  over  to  his  favourite, 
William  Alexander,  the  whole  territory  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  But  their  whole  history  during  that  time  is  a 
mere  recital  of  subjugation  and  subsequent  restoration. 
The  country  was  no  sooner  reduced  by  British  arms,  than 
it  was  restored  to  the  French,  whenever  the  two  mother 
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lands  settled  their  disputes  and  European  quarrels.  One 
year,  the  English  settler  became  the  privileged  party,  and 
next  year  all  his  privileges  and  advantages  were  set  aside 
by  the  French,  once  more  dominant.  In  England,  there 
never  had  been  any  well  defined  policy,  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  this  part  of  Canada.  Englishmen  were  ac- 
cnstomed  to  talk  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  most  heedless  man- 
ner. They  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  pointed  to  Acadia  as  a  French  colony,  just  as  it 
I>ointed  to  New  England  as  a  perpetual  English  colony ; 
and  who  will  say  that  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  New 
Englander  against  the  French,  and  his  subsequent  hatred 
of  taxation  and  tea,  the  justice  of  the  thought  might  not 
have  been  supported  by  the  course  of  events  ! 

But,  in  1749,  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,   which  in- 
cluded, at  this  time,  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  Maritime  Provinces — all  Acadia,  except  Cape  Breton — 
was  finally  secured  to  Britain.     There  was  to  be  no   more 
ceding  of  the  country  to  France.     A  scheme  to  encourage 
immigration  was  set  on  foot,   and  readily  received  the 
sanction  of  the  British  ministry;  although,  I  am   afraid 
their  readiness  in  accepting  the  scheme,  must  be  traced  to 
another  cause  than  the  interests  of  Nova  Scotia.    David 
Home  speaks  of  the  movement  in  this  way: — "As  the 
public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a  war,  by  the  sudden 
dismission  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  who 
have  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness,  and  finding  themselves 
without  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  engage 
in  desperate  courses  and  prey  upon  the  community,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  provide  an  opening,  through  which 
these  unquiet  spirits  might  exhale,  without  damage  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  most  natural  was  that  of  encouraging 
them    to  become  members  of  a  new   colony  in   North 

America,  which,  by  being  properly  regulated,  supported 
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and  improved,  might  be  the  source  of  great  advantages  to 
its  mother  country."  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  better  prospect 
was  before  the  young  colony.  The  evils  under  which  the 
Nova  Scotian  fishermen  and  farmer  had  long  groaned,  were 
to  be  attended  to.  The  affairs  of  the  country,  so  ill-governed 
for  a  hundred  years,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  which  at  this  time  was 
presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  In  1748,  an  adver- 
tisement appeared,  under  the  sanction  of  G-eorge  II,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  "  proper  encouragement  would 
be  given  to  such  of  the  officers  and  privates,  lately  dismissed 
from  the  land  and  sea  services,  as  were  willing  to  settle  in 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  that  the  fee-simple  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  should  be  granted  to  privates,  free  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  ten  years ;  that,  over  and  above  these 
fifty  acres,  each  person  should  receive  a  grant  of  ten 
acres  for  every  individual  of  which  his  family  should  con- 
sist ;  that  further  grants  should  be  made  in  proportion  as 
they  should  manifest  their  abilities  in  agriculture ;  that 
every  officer,  under  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  land  service, 
or  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  should  be  gratified  with  four- 
score acres  on  the  same  conditions ;  that  two  hundred 
acres  should  be  bestowed  on  ensigns,  three  hundred  on 
lieutenants,  four  hundred  upon  captains,  and  six  hundred 
on  every  officer  above  that  degree  ;  that  the  lands  should 
be  parcelled  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
colonists,  and  a  civil  government  established,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects,  with  proper  security  and  protection;  that 
the  settlers  with  their  iamilies  should  be  conveyed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  maintained  for  twelve  months  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  which  should  also  supply  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition  as  far  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  their  defence,  with  proper  materials  and  uten- 
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tals  for  clearing  and  cultivating  their  lands,  erecting  habi- 
tations, exercising  the  fishery,  and  such  other  purposes  as 
should  be  judged  necessary  fox  their  support/' 

This  legislation  had  the  desired  ellect.  The  tide  of  emi- 
gration began  to  flow  in  favor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Cornwallis  ar- 
rived in  Chebucto  Harbour  in  1749,  and  was  accompanied  or 
followed  by  nearly  three  thousand  families  during  the  first 
season.  Halifax  became  the  successful  rival  of  Annapolis 
Boyal.  New  companies  of  immigrants  arrived  every  year. 
English  and  Irish  settlers  came  and  spread  over  the  adja- 
cent districts.  Dartmouth,  which  is  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  from  Halifax,  sprang  up  as  a  thriv- 
ing village.  A  distinct  judiciary  was  established  for  the 
province,  including  a  Supreme  Court,  County  C^ourt,  and 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  in  1758  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature  took  place  in  the  capital.  Nor  did 
the  young  province  look  only  to  Britain  for  her  colonists. 
Reports  of  the  resources  of  the  new  country  and  its  pro- 
spects were  published  in  Germany,  and  at  onetime  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  of  Halifax  \vere  Germans.  In 
1769  a  proclamation  was  issued  inviting  the  people  of  New 
England  to  take  possession  of  the  farms  of  the  expatriated 
Acadians.  The  invitation  was  responded  to  ])y  a  largo 
number  of  farmers  w^ho  laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  or 
villages  on  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  the  IJay  of  Kundy. 
Thus  too  were  established  the  towns  of  Liverpool,  Horton, 
Amherst,  Truro,  Newport,  and  Falmouth.,  In  the  mean- 
time, an  English  settlement  was  made  at  Maugcrvilh*,  on 
the  St.  John  River.  People  from  the  ntjighbourliood  of 
Boston  raised  houses  for  themselves  in^ar  the  marsh  lands 
around  Cumberland  and  Sackville.  Over  the,  whole  jjro- 
vince  there  sprang  up  little  communiti*\s,  wlii<ih  in  later 
times  have  developed  into  places  of  some  importance.  A 
new  and  cheering  chapter  in  the  history  of  progress  began 
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in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Nova  Scotia  had  at  last  become 
an  English  colony.  The  a^e  of  ever  recurring  change  and 
appeal  to  arms  had  passed.  And  what  improved  matters 
all  the  more  rapidly  lay  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the 
settlers  were  farmers  of  experience.  The  most  of  them  had 
the  sterling  characteristics  of  useful  members  of  society. 
They  knew  already  what  it  w^as  to  struggle  with  a  will 
against  diflB.culties  and  dangers.  The  New  England  immi- 
grants knew  what  it  was  to  reduce  the  wild  forest  land  to 
a  state  of  order  and  cultivation  ;  and  around  their  new 
homes,  on  the  hill's  side  of  some  Nova  Scotian  valley,  by 
the  shores  of  some  New  Brunswick  river,  or  insight  of  the 
golden  sand  of  a  Prince  Edward  Island  bay,  their  industry 
soon  made  "  the  wildernes^  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  Even 
before  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
began  to  lose  their  reproach  of  being  a  barren,  inhospitable 
land,  swarming  with  savages,  and  fit  only  for  the  adven- 
turer, the  hunter,  or  desperado  to  live  in.  The  year  1749 
is  certainly  the  date  best  to  be  remembered  by  Nova  Sco- 
tians,  and  here  is  how  one  of  their  poets  celobrat(»s  it : — 

Hail  to  the  day  when  the  Britons  came  o'er 
And  planted  their  standard,  with  sea-foam  still  wet ; 
AVive  and  around  us  their  spirits  shall  hover, 
Rejoicing  to  mark  how  we  honour  it  yet. 

Beneath  it  the  emblems  they  cherished  are  waving, 
The  rose  of  old  England  the  wayside  perfumes, 
The  Shamrock  and  Thistle  the  north  winds  arc  bravinij, 
Serenely  the  Mayflower  bluahes  and  blooms. 

In  the  temples  they  founded,  their  faith  is  maintained  ; 

Every  foot  of  the  soil  they  bei^ueathed  is  still  ours  ; 

The  graves  where  they  moulder  no  foe  has  profanc(l, 

But  we  wreathe  them  with  verdure  and  strew  tliem  with  flowers 

The  bl(»od  of  no  brother,  in  civil  strife  pour'd, 
In  this  hour  of  rejoicing  encumbers  our  souls, 
The  frontier's  ourtield  for  the  patriot's  sword. 
And  cursed  is  the  weapon  that  faction  C(»ntrols 
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Then  hail  to  the  dav  !  "ti?  with  n-.c:-.-  r-t..-.  cr-wdc<: 
Deli^'htful  totnicv  ilir  .■  lii.-  ijii.T's  •  :  i!.t;  ;  -i-rt  : 
Like  the  ft-aturu*  nf  ;i*-';i:y.  b-r^-^it.;.!:!.'  y  s'.r  .u  led. 
They  shiue  thru"  ilw  <iix \  ws  lim-j  mlI'  : 1. 0:11  hi^ cmst. 

I  have  mentioned  tho  German  elora'^it  in  this  2rreat  im- 
migration  movem»?nt.  At  first  thire  w.?re  nearly  two 
thousand  of  thorn,  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  north 
end  of  Halifax,  where  the  name  Gottin^eu,  which  still 
indicates  one  of  the  stre:-t.s,  bars  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
their  settlement.  But  there  was  a  dilliculty  in  the  matter 
of  language  and  style  of  livins:.  Th^y  knew  not  a  word  of 
English,  nor  much  of  Eiicrlish  c-u??tom.s.  B  'sid-.'S,  the  rocky 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halii-.ix  caused  much  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  hod  r-.-ad  in  the  proclamation 
inviting  them  across  the  Atlantic,  much  about  the  fertility 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Gov.-rnineiit  had  to  consider  their 
case,  and  that  speedily.  It  wa.s  d<}emed  exp-.'dient  to  select 
a  separate  district  for  tli«'ia  at  ilala^ash  Bay  on  the  east 
coast,  and  there  they  built  thi*  town  of  Lunenburg.  A  few 
of  them  remained  in  Halifix,  living  in  the  flistrict  which 
is  still  called  Dutch  Town.  The  local  history  of  Lunen- 
burg is  not  without  its  int..*rest.  The  inhabitants,  we  are 
told,  suffered  very  much  at  first  from  the  stealthy  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  For  a  while  there  was  sedition  among 
themselves,  for  som«*  of  them  thouirht  that  they  had  been 
badly  treated  by  the  British  G  A'ernm_Mit.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  colony  llourished,  spreading  its 
influence  ov«3r  the  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Lunenburg 
County.  It  is  dilRculi  to  forg..*t  the  words  wiih  which 
Joseph  Howe  confronted  the  electi^rs  of  this  district,  and 
won  them  over  to  those  v.ho  were  in  favour  of  responsible 
government.  *'  I  half  I'xpected,'*  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  that  they  would  have  broken  my  head,  but  do  you  know 
they  carried  me  home  on  their  shoulders."'  And  no  won- 
der, for  this  is  how  he  met  them.     *'  I   have   been   told  " 
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Says  he,  "  how  useless  it  was  for  me  to  come  here ;  that  the 
Grermans  did  not  love  free  discussion  ;  that  they  could  not 
understand  me ;  that  they  were  deeply  prejudiced ;  that 
they  venerated  my  opponents  much  as  some  of  the 
heathen  nations  reverence  the  ape.  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Have  you  the  hands  to  toil,  and  the  frames  to  endure,  yet 
not  the  intellects  to  understand  the  true  interests  of  our 
common  country  ?  Does  the  old  German  blood  lose  its 
generous  and  ennobling  qualities  when  it  circulates  through 
a  Nova  Scotian's  veins  ?  Have  you  the  industry,  the  fru- 
gality, the  honesty  of  fatherland,  yet  lack  its  love  of  light, 
its  patriotic  ardor,  its  aspirations  after  knowledge,  its 
devotion  to  national  liberty?  Forbid  it  heaven!  The 
German  an  enemy  to  free  discussion!  That  would  be 
strange  indeed.  Who,  when  the  world  was  shrouded  in 
darkness — when  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  student's 
cell — and  free  discussion  was  a  crime,  first  invented  the 
printing  press  ?  A  German.  Where  is  that  precious  relic 
of  human  ingenuity  and  intelligence  still  preserved  ?  In  a 
German  city,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  noble  hills  of  the 
vine  clad  and  abounding  llhine.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  with  the  German  dynasty  came  responsible  govern- 
ment into  England ;  that  under  the  House  of  Hanover  it 
has  flourished  ever  since,  and  that  Queen  Victoria,  our 
English  Queen,  sprung  from  a  German  stock,  rules  by  the 
principles  we  have  assembled  here  to  assert.  If,  then,  you 
are  Germans,  as  your  forfathers  were  in  1758,  you  cannot 
be  enemies  to  free  discussion.  But  you  are  Nova  Scotians ; 
you  are  my  countrymen,  bound  to  love,  to  cherish  and  to 
guard  the  land  which  Providence  has  given  you  as  a  home 
for  yourselves  and  an  inheritance  for  your  children,  and  it 
is  a  foul  slander  to  assert  that,  in  the  struggle  for  our 
dearest  interests,  you  will  be  found  behind  the  rest  of  her 
population." 
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The  eighteenth  of  May  is  anotner  of  those  red-letter  days 
in  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.    This  is  the  natal 
day  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  which  its  inhabitants  never  fail 
to  commemorate  in  some  fashion  or  another  ;  and  already 
we  hear  from  the  press  of  that  enterprising  town  of  the 
prospect  of  a  grand  celebration  of  the  "  Landing  of  the 
Loyalists,"  when  1883  brings  about  the  centenary  of  that 
event.      And  not  to  St.  John  alone,  but  to  all  the  colonies 
in  British  North  America  is  1783  a  memorable  year;  for  it 
was  during  this  year  that  there  arrived  in  the  north  those 
loyal  bands,  who  w^ere  none  the  less  intelligent,  though 
spoken  of  by  Edmund  Burke  as  **  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated from  tlie  United  States,  anxious  to  flee  from  the 
blessings  of  the  American  system  of  government."    "There 
may  be "  he  says,  "  many  causes  of  emigration  not  con- 
nected with  government,  such  as  a  more  fertile  soil  or 
more  genial  climate — but  these  people  had  forsaken  all  the 
advantages  of  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  more  southern  lati- 
tude, for  the  bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Canada."     The 
words   of  the  author  of  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful "  are 
certainly  anything  but  complimentary  either  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Loyalists,  or  to  the  country  which  owes  its 
improvement  in  large  measure  to  their  enduring  eflbrts. 
But  we,  who  can  read  without  prejudice  and  from  the  full- 
est of  information,  never  doubt  nowadays  that  the  purest 
motives  and  highest  sense  of  duty  alone  actuated  the  vast 
majority  of  those   w'ho,  as   soon  as   the    war  was   over,, 
turned  their  ])aclvs  upon  their  past  comlbrls,  upon  their 
happy  homes  and  fertile  farms,  upon  those  imrsuits  which 
their  fathers   had  followed  bi*lbre  them,   ay  !  even  upon 
many  friends  and  relatives  who  had  remained  steadfast  to 
them  amid  all  the  changes  of  political  strife.     They  were 
not  of  those  who  had  to  emigrate  from  the  pressure  of  want, 
or  to  escape  the  privations  of  a  narrow  livelihood.     They 
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had  no  need,  like  thousands  who  now  try  their  luck  in 
the  forest  lands  of  Canada,  lo  go  elsewhere  than  New 
England  to  seek  some  asylum  where  in  return  for  their 
labour  they  might  obtain  the  comforts  of  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children.     It  was  not  with  them  a  matter  of  food 
and  clothing.    They  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth 
up  to  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment  of  civilized  life,  to  the 
advantages  of  education  and  Christian  refinement.     Their 
homes  in  New  England  and  New  York,  were,  in  many 
cases,  counterparts  of  what  in  the  motherland  are  called 
the  **  Merry  homes  of  England."    Nor  had  the   republican 
government  peremptorily  ordered  that  they  should  leave 
these  homes.     There  were  conditions  by  which  they  might 
retain  them.     But  they  had  not  assumed  the  name  of-  Loya- 
lists to  throw  it  aside  when  it  interfered  with  their  w^orldly 
prospects.    They  were  Loyalists  in  more  than  name.     Their 
attachment  to  their  sovereign  and  to  native  institutions 
was  what  had  been  seen  in  more  remote  times  in  the  sturdy 
Acadians,    and    which,    perhaps,    in   these    unfortunates, 
ought  to  have  been  more  respected  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    Alloc:iance  to  the  British  Crown  had  been  instilled 
into  their  minds  from  childhood,  loyal  submission  to  law 
and  order  was  a  principle  of  theirs  which  thousands  of 
them  never  thought  of  questioning,  ''God  save  the  King," 
was  one  of  their  heartiest  anthems.     And  do  we  not  see 
a  record  of  all  this  in  the  marked  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  the  provinces  by  the  sea;  we  might  say,  over  the  whole 
of  Canada  ?   "When  the  long  political  struggle  which  shook 
the  two  Canf^das  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  there 
were  held,  in  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  lower 
provinces,  public  meetings  by  means  of  which  the  people 
proclaimed  in  fervent  language  their  deep  attachment  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  government.    And  again  when  the 
State  of  Maine  sought  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of 
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New  Brunswick,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  war 
between  the  settlers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  St.  John, 
the  same  loyal  cry  of  sympathy  for  the  sister  province  was 
heard  from  everv  nook  aiid  corner  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Xor  were  they  content  with  mere 
words.  The  Xova  Scotiun  House  of  Assembly  unanimously 
voted  ^100,000,  and  countenanced  a  levy  of  8,000  men  to 
assist  the  New  Brunswickers  in  repelling  the  invader 
Thus  and  in  many  other  ways  have  the  Loyalists  left  their 
impress  upon  these  provinces.  They  came  to  the  three 
provinces  to  devote  all  their  energies  in  restoring  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  that  home-life,  which  their  loyalty 
to  Britain  had  caused  them  to  abandon.  And  we  all  know 
how  successfully  they  completed  their  zealous  and  praise- 
worthy task.  The  regions  of  Canada,  they  soon  found  out, 
were  neither  bleak  nor  barren.  It  was  certainlvnot  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  they  knew  before 
they  left  their  waving  cornfields  and  fruitful  orchards  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  was,  and  is,  a  land  where  indus- 
try may  always  reap  the  reward  of  its  toil,  and  this  they 
soon  discovered.  The  straggle  with  the  forest  lands  began. 
Farms  began  to  be  cultivated.  Trade  with  Britain  assumed 
a  more  regular  and  commercial  character.  Schools  and 
churches  were  built.  Towns  b^^gan  to  extend  their  bounds. 
The  various  provinces  Avere  divided  up  into  counties. 
The  form  of  government  bocame  representative.  And  at 
last  those  who  had  endured  the  privations  and  hardships 
of  the  winter  of  17 S3,  began  to  look  with  confident  hopa 
on  the  prospects  of  th;»,ir  newly  adopted  country. 

I  have  said  that  the  citizens  of  St.  John  claim  the  18lh  of 
May  as  the  day  on  which  the  founders  of  their  city  arrived 
within  the  shelter  i  f  their  spacious  harbour.  The  hex- 
ameter of  Virgil  O  fortunati  quorum  jam  mcenia  surgnnf^was 

selected  as  a  hopeful  motto,  for  the  new  born  town,  as  the 
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bnsy  immigrants  set  to  work  in  raising  dwellings  for  them- 
selves and  families.  They  did  not  all  arrive  at  the  same 
time,  but  before  the  year  was  out  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick's 
largest  river.  Among  them  weredisbanded  soldiers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  merchants,  farmers  and  mechanics, — each 
provided  with  a  guarantee  of  two  years'  support  from  the 
British  Government. 

This  great  influx  of  population  brought  about  the  orga- 
nizing of  a  new  colony  under  the  name  New  Brunswick, 
which  had  up  to  the  year  1784  comprised  part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia under  the  name  of  Sunbury  county.  Thomas  Carleton, 
who  was  the  first  governor  of  this  new  province,  landed  at 
Parrtown,  as  St.  John  was  then  called,  on  Sunday,  the  21st 
November,  1784.  Next  day  he  issued  his  first  proclamation, 
setting  forth  his  prerogative  as  the  King's  deputy,  and 
calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  the  new  colony.  For  two  years  he  ruled  the  province 
through  a  Council  of  twelve  prominent  Loyalists.  Then 
he  issued  warrants  for  the  election  of  twentv-six  members 
to  serve  in  a  House  of  Assembly  which  he  succeeded  in 
organizing.  St.  John  by  this  time  had  become  an  incor- 
porated town,  the  first  city  in  Canada  governed  ])y  a  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  honor  of  being  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince was.  however,  taken  from  it  at  a  very  early  period 
in  its  history,  for  when  Governor  Carleton  moved  his 
residence  to  St.  Ann's,  he  changed  the  name  of  that  place 
to  Fredericton  and  established  it  as  the  seat  of  government, 
which  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  Loyalists  took  up  their  abode 
in  Nova  Scotia.  In  fact  they  soon  constituted  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  original  English  settlers  in  nearly  every 
place  of  importance  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  some 
parts,  however,  they  are  to  be  traced  more  distinctly  than 
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in  others,  ihei:  drs:^^.:ijr*:5  b:-:::r  ;':un.l  ::i  l^rror  p:.~>?> 
tions  in  th^  cor.r.;:vs  of  ^^«bv.  Ar.::-^'/ ■!:>.  Gv.vsboror.^n, 
Shelburue  and  Ha:::<.  I:  :<::?:  :'.\:5.i:i:  :>  :lii::k  ih.-.r  i:i 
coanecrijn  vrh\  :hi-  m :►•."_: .-:r.  o:'::n:ii:j7a":-^n.  i\v.>  of  :h.* 
^vernors  eveiir.ici'.lT  h-..::*::!-?  baiikruv^:.  Th?  v-^r  wiiich 
saw  New  Bmns^ivijk  ^  s-j-.-kr.-tr?  T-irrvin^e.  broiir:H  lo  Ca:x» 
Breton  Isiani.  a  c:JV.r:ior  of  :;s  owli  in  i";ic»  pe:$v^:i  of  Major 
Desbarres.  As  s/xi  as  he  h:.  1  s  -leoi-ei  a  <*ie  i-.r  his  oai'^iral 
on  the  sh-irli^r.-il  s!o:  .•  wh-re  ih  *  tr^i^xii  of  :>Vviaov  now 
stands,  ho  issii-^J  a  ma:i:i:?-;o  which  pro.^hdiiuvi  :o  iuic»:ul- 
inff  settlers  that  fiee  provisions  wouM  b?  lira^irod  to  thoso 
who  made  their  ho:ue  Ui  Capo  l5re:o;i,  and  that  all  snoh 
would  liki'wisi*  r--ceive  iii:»te!ial  lor  building  piirpo?os,  and 
even  assistaace  i.i  cl-arin^  ih*_'ir  land.  This  ^Yas  a  tompt- 
in^  oifer  to  those  who  hai  Je.ideJ  to  si* -k  a  homo  on  Baiish 
American  soil.  a:*d  ovor  three  tiionsaud  n;?n  ami  women — 
mostly  Loyaiisis — a :■ -opted  the  terms  and  moved  to  that 
arm  of  the  sea,  whi.^h  0:1*  of  our  British  admirals  has 
designated '"the  ii-i'Si  harbour  in  the  world" — to  Sydney 
Harbour.  The  lir^t  wiut.-r  was  a  verv  hard  one  lor  these 
three  thousand  souls;  l\»r  th.»  provi>ion.s  ran  out,  and  Nova 
Scotia  was  unal)le  to  rt^r.d^r  as^istanc  \  Happily  lor  the 
new  colony,  a  stor.^-ship  irom  Quel>ec  was  lound  at  Ariehat 
and  conducted  to  Loui-bourir  harbour,  from  which  place 
its  cargo  was  carried  on  sled.s  to  Sydney.  All  this  expense 
had  to  bo  assumed  personailv  bv  the  irovernor,  and  when 
the  amount  w-as  pla.^ed  beibr'*  the  auihoritirs  at  homo  they 
refused  to  reimbur.< »  the  ]\Iajor.  Shortly  after  he  was 
withdrawn.  He  lived  in  lialiiax  to  the  ripe  old  aire  of  103 
years,  but  his  claims  against  the  British  Government, 
strange  to  say,  w^ere  never  i'anly  considered. 

The  other  case  of  bankruptcy  had  for  its  victim,  Walter 
Patterson,  th'3  first  governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
When  he  came  out  to  that  province*,   it  was   understood, 


that  his  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  and  the  salaries  of 
his  subordinates  were  to  be  drawn  from  a  fund  derived 
from  quit-rents.  But  many  of  the  landlords  failed  to  pay 
the  amount  of  this  tax  to  the  Government,  and  as  a  gov- 
ernor can  no  more  starve  to  death  with  equanimity  than 
any  ordinary  mortal  when  there  is  a  chance  of  escape, 
Patterson  undertook  on  his  own  authority  to  sell  the  lands 
of  the  defaulters.  This  raised  a  storm  about  his  ears  both 
in  Charlottetown  and  in  London.  Scandalous  reports  were 
circulated  against  him  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Lord 
Sydney,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  began  to  have  strong  sus- 
picions against  a  governor  who  could  have  the  heart  to 
devise  such  a  simple  plan  of  saving  himself  and  family 
from  starvation.  The  landlords,  it  was  true,  would  not  pay 
the  quit-rents,  but  neither  did  they  want  their  lands  sold. 
The  governor  might  go  without  his  salary,  but  that  was 
his  look-out.  Consequently  an  order  came  out  from  Eng- 
land to  the  effect  that  the  lands  which  had  been  sold  were 
to  be  restored.  This  with  the  governor  was  to  return  the 
cherry  after  it  had  been  eaten.  The  money  realized  from 
the  sales  had  gone  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  the  House  ot 
Assembly  would  not  listen  to  his  plan  of  passing  a  Bill  re- 
garding as  valid  the  land  sales  of  1781.  Just  at  this  time 
began  to  flow  the  tide  of  immigration  among  the  Loyalists. 
If  he  could  only  encourage  a  few  thousands  of  them  to 
come  to  Charlottetown  and  be  his  friends,  he  might  succeed 
in  getting  elected  a  House  of  Assembly  more  favourable  to 
his  designs.  This  was  what  the  wily  old  governor  thought, 
and  on  the  impulse  he  acted.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career  as  governor  of  the  colony  he  had  the  proprietors 
with  him.  They  actually  raised  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
to  assist  in  taking  the  Loyalists  across  the  Straits  of  North- 
umberland. Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  apportion  lands 
to  them.    Hundreds  accepted  the  deeds  of  conveyance. 
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and  nuitiT  of  thom  S'.*ttleJ  on  thi?  voiv  LikIs  which  haJ 
been  sold.  Ail  this  time,  nior^ovor,  i:ioorJ;-r  to  re^iore  the 
lands  sold  was  kem  out  of  i^i-rh:.  TIi*  Li.^v.^riior  was  SvX>ji 
bnsilv  ensrag^ed  in  m.ikinj  ir:o:i  Is  aino:.  -  [he  Lovaii>rs,  in 
prospect  of  a  dissolution  oi"  the  Hoiis.»  oi  .Vtsso-uMv.  Iu  a 
word,  the  elections  of  lTS-3  s?im:vd  tu*^  ro:ii::i  of  lu-.^iulK^rs 
friendly  disposed  t^-ivarils  His  Ex?Oilo:ioy.  and  durincr  tho 
second  session  of  the  n-nv  Hous*?,  an  A,*:  was  pass.\l  criv- 
ing  effect  to  the  sale  of  lanJs  inado  liv?  ViMvs  befon\  The 
working  out  of  the  whole  sjhoin.*  liowo\\»r  cost  Patterson 
o^'er  three  thousand  poiiiid<,  and  virtiuiiiy  l«^s:  for  hiui  his 
position.  The  Act  was  dis^tilo Aed  hy  Ili^  Maj  »:ity.  a  suc- 
cessor was  forthwiih  ap^>jinie.l,  and  thu^  iho  llr>t  irover.ior 
of  Prince  Edward  I-Iand  was  cbii:;^!  toieuirii  ;o  Ivairland 
a  mined  man. 

In  connection  with  th  •  iKV.n.*  of  the  said  Wahor  Ta'crson 
we  may  associate  the  laii^^^  inlliix  of  a  "^.'Oirsh  population 
after  tho  completion  of  Captain  Holland's  suvvoy  of  Trin^'o 
Edward  Island,  for  it  wa<^  this  im .nigral ion  of  Sootohnion 
to  the  Island,  that  indue  m1  the  Britisli  auih:>viti«^s  to  send 
Patterson  out  as  its  lir<t  ir'n-ernor.  Our  PresitUMit.  Mr. 
LeMoine,  entertained  us  last  wint.^r  wiih  liis  very  pleasant 
sketch  of  the  Scot  in  Canatla  ;  )>ut  as  lie  touched  but  liirhtly 
on  the  Scottish,  or  rather  Celtic,  element  found  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  lower  provinces,  I  daro^ay,  he  will  excuse 
me,  if  I  supplement  his  popular  narrative  by  a  parairrapli 
or  two  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ac-.ulians  and  the  Lovalists, 
their  devotion  to  a  failiu'^  cause  brouv^ht  about  their 
expatriation,  so  had  loyalty  towards  a  di*lhr«Mied  line  of 
kings  much  to  do  with  tho  arrival  of  >\*olsnien  as  settlers 
in  the  Maritime  Provino'S  The  Celtic  chiefs  of  Scotland 
true  to  the  Stuart  caus(\  Hocked  round  the  standard  of 
•'bonnie  Prince  Charlie''  in  1745,  and  fought  their  last  great 
battle  for  him  on  the  field  of  CuUoden.     After  that  disa.ster, 
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Charles  ISdward  returned  to  France;  but  for  many  years 
after  his  departure  from  Scotland  there  continued  to  exist 
a  very  disordered  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  inso- 
much that  troops  had  to  be  stationed  at  various  centres  to 
watch  the  clans  and  their  secret  operations.  All  over  the 
Highlands  there  was  much  the  same  rebellious  feeling 
against  the  government  as  is  to  be  seen  to-day  in  Ireland. 
At  length,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  which  several  purely 
Highland  regiments  could  be  organized,  and  sent  abroad. 
The  recommendation  was  speedily  acted  upon  and  hundreds 
of  young  Celts  gladdened  with  the  prospect  of  gaining 
glory  anywhere  in  their  native  kilts,  leit  their  homos  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  the  G-rampians,  for  the  battle-fields  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  of  Canada.  History  tells  us  what 
stuff  they  were  made  of.  Everywhere  they  proved  them- 
selves the  bravest  and  wiriest  of  British  soldiers.  Jamos 
Wolfe  had  them  in  his  army  when  he  stormed  the  walls  of 
Louisbourg,  and  we  all  know  how,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, they  were  the  lirst  to  climb  through  the  thick 
brush  wood  of  the  cove  beyond  the  I^laiiis  of  Abraham, 
and  how  they  won  their  laurels  amid  the  dangers  ot  the 
subsequent  contest.  All  through  the  Sn^en  Years'  War 
they  acted  the  part  of  loyal  men  ;  and,  as  if  in  a  moment, 
the  bravery  of  Britain's  Highland  regimont:^  became  a 
household  word.  When  the  proclamation  of  peace  reached 
Canada,  and  when  arrangements  had  been  completed  for 
the  disbanding  of  some  of  the  regiments,  many  oi'the  G-aels 
decided  to  remain  as  farmers  in  the  country  which  they  had 
subdued  as  soldiers.  Among  these  were  the  men  of  Colonel 
Eraser's  regiment,  who  took  farms  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 
There  they  had  troubles  enough,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  write  home  to  their  friends  that  they 
were  doing  well.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Dr. 
Weatherspoon  had  formed  an  association  called  the  Phil- 
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ftdelphian  Company,  and  through  it<  influence  had  brought 
into  Xora  Scotia  a  number    of  settlers   from   Maryland. 

m 

Throuffli  the  same  iniliionce  some  lairiv  families  ^Ye^e 
brought  over  fiom  the  Ili.'-hlanJs  of  Scotland  and  i>laced 
upon  farms  near  iiotou.  lironiually  these  men  were  joined 
by  some  of  the  soiJiL-r.s  whohai  tried  Prince  Edward  Island 
as  a  place  of  settlement,  out  had  not  been  very  successful 
in  their  exi)erim*?nt  ;  Jiiul  this  union  was  the  beginning  of 
things  for  the  sub.s?quent  Celtic  immigration ;  for  by  it 
there  soon  was  o/jranized  a  prosperous  community  around 
the  vallevs  of  the  three  rivers  which  llow^  into  Pictou 
harbour.  The  whole  movement  has  a  historv  of  its  own, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  more  than  merely  mentioned  here. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  tlieir  cxiitence  as  a  community, 
they  had  applied  to  the  ecclesiistical  authorities  at  home  for 
an  ordained  minister  to  take  charge  of  the  district.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  McGreiror  was  the  clergyman  sent  out,  and  certain- 
ly the  records  sliow  that  h  *  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for 
the  position.  Iliszi^al  and  ability  soon  left  their  mark  upon 
the  district,  and  wh'*n  it  was  known  that  Pictou  had  its 
churches  and  its  schools  and  many  of  the  other  tokens  of 
civilization,  there  continued  to  pour  into  the  county  a 
steady  stream  of  Celts  from  all  parts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  This  first  att  -mpt  at  sotilement,  I  may  say,  was 
virtually  a  Pri'sbyterian  inovouient,  but  it  soon  had  ils 
counterpart  in  the  eiit<»rprise  of  the  Catiiolics,  so  that  at 
lencrth  there  was  spread  over  the  face  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Capo  Breton  from  tlie  county  of  Pictou,  a  Gaelic 
speaking  population  numbering  over  thirty  thousand. 

This  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  descendants  of  these 
Celts  talk  of  the  ship  Hector,  which  brought  out  their  fore- 
fiathers  from  Scotland,  during  these  good  old  times,  as  they 
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call  them.  They  can  tell  you  many  curious  anecdotes 
of  the  strange  manners  and  customs  which  their  great 
grandfathers  brought  with  them  from  Scotland.  They  will 
tell  you  of  their  seasons  of  enjoyment,  of  the  fun  and 
laughter  attending  a  "thickening  frolic,"  *a  chimney  biggin," 
a  sugar  making,  a  wedding  or  a  christening.  They  can 
give  from  memory  the  genealogies  of  the  countryside,  and 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  and  eccentricites  of  their 
parsons  and  priests,  their  members  of  parliament  and  other 
public  characters.  They  will  also  tell  you  of  the  sufferings 
which  had  to  be  endured  in  earlv  times  of  colonial  life,  of 
the  mishaps  and  mischances  which  often  befell  the  first 
settlers  in  their  winter  wanderings  from  settlement  to 
settlement  From  the  many  incidents  we  have  selected  one 
which  will  indicate  how  there  is  material  enough  to  adorn 
a  tale  to  be  found  in  the  internal  history  of  the  people  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

One  of  the  farmers  of  a  district,  which  need  not  be  named, 
who  had  waited  long  for  the  coming  of  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  to  his  settlement  was  one  of  those  with  a  large 
family  of  unbaptized  children  w^ho  like  the  old  woman  in 
the  fable  did  not  know  w^hat  to  do.  lie  had  brought 
with  him  from  Scotland  that  reverence  for  religious  cere- 
mony which  made  him  uneasy  about  his  children,  and 
many  a  long  chat  he  and  his  wife  had  about  the  serious 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  their 
unchristened  bairns. 

**It's  a  heathenish  place"  the  wife  would  say,  "when  one 
cannot  even  get  their  weans  baptized  " 

"But  what  can  w^e  doV  "  the  husband  would  gloomily 
remark,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  McG-regor  might  have  come  round 
this  way,  w^hen  he  w^as  on  the  Island." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  go  into  town  some  day,  and 
get  Mr.  Desbrisay  to  do  it,"  pleaded  the  wife. 
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"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  groaned  the  Presbyterian,  "I  want 
none  o'  my  boys  to  grow  tip  Episcopals."  Mr.  Desbrisay 
was  the  Church  of  England  clergyman. 

They  were  not  alone  in  their  dilemma.  Other  &milie8 
in  the  settlement  were  growing  up  in  the  same  condition. 
No  missionary  had  ever  visited  the  settlement,  and  now 
they  were  beginning  to  give  up  all  hopes.  At  last  the 
heads  of  the  various  families  discussed  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  all  being  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  action,  it  was  proposed  that,  as  soon  as 
the  harvest^was  in,  they  would  go  up  to  town  in  a  body, 
with  all  their  children,  infants  included,  and  ask  Mr. 
Desbrisay  to  enrol  them  in  the  usual  way  as  members  of 
Christ's  visible  church.  For  some  unexplained  cause  they 
waited  until  November,  when  providing  themselves  with 
food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  journey  through  the 
woods  to  Charlottetown,  they  set  out,  mothers,  fathers, 
boys  and  girls,  and  little  children  in  arms — a  goodly  crowd 
of  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  Arriving  safely  in  town, 
after  a  two  days'  tramp  in  the  forest,  they^applied  to  Mr. 
Desbrisay,  who  with  his  usual  politeness  and  kindness 
admitted  them  to  the  church,  and  performed  the  ceremony 
of  baptism. 

Then  began  the  journey  homewards.     A  great  load 

seemed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  parents'  hearts.    It 

was  a  kind  of  holiday  with  them  all,  and  the  miles  were 

as  nothing  under  their    willing  feet.     But   towards   the 

afternoon  the  sky  began  to  lower.      The  men  became 

anxious.    Surely  the  storm  would  keep  off  until  next  day ! 

Bat  the  more  they  hoped,  the  cloudier  it  seemed  to  grow, 

until  at  last  the  light  flakes  began  to  fall,  and  the  wind 

began  to  sigh  and  moan  through   the  trees. ,  ^  The  men 

buttoned  up  their  homespun^coats,  and  took^the  living 

bundles  from  the  mothers'  arms :  the  little  ones  clung  to 
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the  skirts  of  her  who  tried  to  give  them  shelter.  On  they 
went,  the  snow  falling  thicker  and  thicker,  and  forming  a 
soft  but  heavy  impediment  to  the  little  limbs  now  growing 
weary.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  could  not  return  to 
the  town  for  they  were  more  than  eight  miles  from  it.  The 
cold  became  intense,  and  penetrated  the  thickest  clothing. 
The  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  blinded  them  in  their 
slow  progress.  Even  the  babies  were  wide  awake  and 
crying  with  the  cold.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  stop  they 
must,  and  make  their  camp  for  the  night. 

At  once  the  men  and  the  big  boys  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  Selecting  a  sheltered  grove,  they  huddled  all  the 
women  and  children  together,  and  began  to  collect  some 
brushwood  for  a  fire,  and  soon  all  were  standing  on  the 
warmest  side  of  an  immense  crackling  heap  of  forest  refuse. 

The  children  under  the  new  influence  became  drowsy, 
and  the  men,  alive  to  the  emergency,  tore  the  green  boughs 
from  the  silver  firs,  and  tried  to  make  a  kind  of  bed  on 
which  the  little  ones  could  lie,  with  boughs  below  and 
boughs  above.  All  night  the  storm  continued,  and  all 
night  it  became  colder  and  colder.  The  frost  began  to 
attack  their  feet,  their  faces  and  their  ears,  notwithstanding, 
a  constant  replenishing  of  the  fire,  and  long  before  morning, 
the  awfulness  of  the  situation  was  to  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  snow  was  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick  all  around.  Few  of  them  had  escaped  being  frost- 
bitten, and  the  cries  of  the  children  were  truly  pitiable. 
Help  must  be  obtained  from  some  quarter  or  all  would 
perish. 

At  length  the  men  decided  that  some  of  them  must  go 
forward  and  bring  back  assistance  from  the  settlement. 
This  could  not  be  done  in  a  day,  for  it  was  more  than 
thirteen  miles  away,  and  men  could  not  go  very  fast  through 
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tkree  feet  of  snovr.  Still  it  was  the  only  chance  left>  and 
three  of  them  set  out. 

What  a  terrible  day  that  was  for  the  benighted  families  ! 
One  can  hardly  credit  the  endurance  which  bore  them 
up  during  the  still  more  terrible  night,  with  the  ther- 
mometer many  degrees  below  zero.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  morning  next  day  that  the  necessary  help  came  in 
rough  sleds  drawn  by  oxen  and  men ;  though  for  some  it 
seemed  as  if  the  assistance  had  come  too  late,  for  many  of 
the  children  and  some  of  the  mothers  were  lying  insen- 
Bible  on  the  damp  boughs,  when  the  shouts  of  their  neigh- 
bours were  heard  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 

After  much  toil,  however,  they  all  reached  the  settlement 
about  sunset,  though  it  was  many  a  day  before  all  recovered 
from  the  trip  to  Charlottetown. 

In  summing  up  the  various  elements  of  population,  I 
have  again  to  introduce  the  soldier.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct movements  which  involve  the  introduction  into  Nova 
Scotia  of  several  disbanded  regiments,  and  these  must  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  in  the  memory,  if  we  wish  to 
understand  fully  the  influence  which  such  settlers  had 
upon  the  provinces.  The  first  movement  under  Governor 
Comwallis  had  an  excellent  eftect  upon  the  country,  on 
account  of  its  thorough  organization.  The  second  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  disbanding  of  Colonel  Eraser's  regiment, 
which  also  included  the  military  migration  of  1763,  the 
date  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  there  was  a  third  immigra- 
tion of  soldiers  after  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
which,  on  account  of  its  disorganized  character,  was  not  so 
happy  in  its  effects.  When  Britain  had  no  longer  need  for 
the  armies  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
usual  policy  was  adopted  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
banding of  the  various  regiments — the  men  were  provided 
with  the  means  for  starting  a  farm  in  some  part  of  Canada, 
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Those  who  decided  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  Were 
separated  into  companies,  and  distributed  over  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  in  such  numbers  as,  it  was  thought, 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  located,  nor  to  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  themselves. 
There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  various  settlements  to 
which  they  were  sent.  In  many  cases  they  were  far  from 
being  successful  farmers.  Nor  is  this  to  be  much  wonder- 
ed at.  The  training  which  a  soldier  undergoes  is  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  calculated  to  produce  in  men  those  steady 
habits  which  formed  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  successful  early 
settler.  The  excitement  of  removing  from  town  to  town 
in  time  of  peace,  and  from  camp  to  camp  in  time  of  war, 
the  lack  of  self-dependence  and  personal  enterprise,  their 
loose  convivial  habits  formed  but  a  poor  antecedent  exper- 
ience for  the  rough,  constant,  laborious  task  of  clearing 
farms,  or  of  making  a  livelihood  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  such  as  they  were  in  early  times. 
Though  probably  quite  willing  to  carry  out  the  peaceful 
injunction  of  "  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares," 
they  were  not  so  willing  to  profit  by  the  operation.  In 
many  cases  they  became  the  worst  of  idlers,  leading  a  life 
of  degradation  to  themselves,  and  of  everything  but  social 
improvement  to  the  community  in  which  they  happened 
to  be  thrown.  Here  is  what  Dr.  McGregor  says  of  some 
of  these  soldiers,  whom  he  found  living  in  Pictou, 
when  he  first  went  there  :  "  In  the  fall  of  1783  and  spring 
of  1784  there  came  about  twenty  families  of  soldiers,  mostly 
Highlanders,  who  had  been  disbanded  after  the  peace  with 
the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  oflicers  on  half  pay 
There  was  a  feet  of  profligates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  whose  emnity  to  the  Gospel 
grew  fast,  and  in  a  short  time  became  outrageous.  Before 
the  end  of  winter  some  of  them  threatened  to  shoot  me 
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and  bom  the  house  in  which  I  lodged.  Some  of  them 
who  had  their  wives  in  Scotland  lived  with  other  women 
heie,  and  some  of  them  lived  with  other  men's  wiveSf 
whose  husbands  were  in  Scotland.  The  half-pay  officers 
intended  and  expected  to  exercise  nearly  the  same  authority 
orer  the  men  after  they  were  disbanded  which  they  had 
done  before,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  wonderfully.  They 
held  a  meeting  with  a  view  of  sending  me  bound  to  the 
governor,  expecting  their  influence  with  him  to  be  such 
that  their  mere  accusations  would  procure  my  banishment. 
They  continued  for  seven  years  pests  and  plagues  to  the 
oongregationy  circulating  the  most  mischievous  lies  they 
ooold  devise.  But  they  ran  fast  to  i>o verty  and  destruction, 
■o  flut  scarcely  one  of  them  remained  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  Two  of  them  were  drowned,  one  died  in  the  i>oor- 
hovue  in  Halifax,  another  was  found  dead  in  a  stable, 
having  fifdlen  from  the  hay-loft  in  a  drunken  fit.  Another 
cnt  his  throat."  And  thus  does  the  old  clergyman  enu- 
uentethem. 

Of  course  they  were  not  all  like  this.  There  were  very 
many  exceptions.  In  other  communities  many  of  these 
•oldiera  became  the  most  respectable  of  citizens,  leaving 
behind  them  descendants,  who  have  influenced  the  highest 
■ocial  circles  of  the  Provinces,  and  whose  best  boast  is  of 
their  grandfathers  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Another  element  of  the  x>opulation  of  these  provinces  I 
ooold  hardly  dare  to  omit,  an  element  which  to-day  is 
firand  stronger  in  the  towns  and  cities  than  in  the  country 
districts.  Irishmen  have  had  an  influence  in  the  develop- 
.  ment  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  which  cannot  be  overlooked ; 
in&ct  so  great  has  it  been  that  in  many  districts  in  New 
Bmnswick  the  accent  among  the  common  people  is  decid* 
edlj  Irish.  There  was,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish, 
BO  special  immigration  movement  which  madoi  their  ad* 
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Vent  to  the  country,  or  which  can  be  spoken  of  in  any  dis* 
tinct  record.  The  cause  of  their  coming  was  the  same  as 
that  which  induced  them  in  thousands  to  go  to  the 
neighboring  republic — the  social,  commercial  and  political 
troubles  at  home,  or  a  praiseworthy  eflfort  to  improve  their 
fortunes  abroad.  Their  immigration  is  of  comparatively 
modem  date.  They  came  to  the  provinces,  long  after  the 
English,  the  Celts,  and  the  Loyalists  had  opened  up  by 
their  industry  the  more  fertile  districts.  They  came  to  an 
organized  community,  arriving  in  companies  either  at 
Halifax  or  St.  John,  sometimes  remaining  permanently  in 
these  places,  sometimes  proceeding  inland  and  settling 
wherever  they  found  a  suitable  locality.  They  now  com- 
prise a  very  large  proportion  of  the  city  populations.  Some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  town  and  country  were  and  are 
Irishmen,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  history  of  their  adopted  province  as  prelatesi 
politicians  and  orators. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  North  of  Ireland  men  and  Low- 
land Scotsmen  are  to  be  found  sprinkled  all  over  the  country, 
for  where  is  the  city,  the  province,  or  the  country  in  which 
no  Lowland  Scotsmen  are  to  be  found  ?  Whether  they 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth  or  not,  they  seem  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  world,  much  as  that  healthy  condiment  is 
•  spread  by  our  cooks  over  everything  comprised  within 
their  culinary  operations.  Certainly  ff  they  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  as  they  themselves  in  their  happy  moments  claim 
to  be,  they  have  not  lost  their  savour  at  least  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  where  they  are  to  be  found  occupying 
important  positions — commercial,  political,  and  professional; 
and  you  can  hardly  read  a  chapter  of  provincial  history 
without  finding  some  Scotsman  mentioned  for  his  enter- 
prise in  improving  the  lives  and  condition  of  those  who 
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course  to  his  own  interests. 

To  complete  ihis  sket?h  oi  the  Maritime  Provisoes  and 
of  the  national  characiei  of  those  who  firs:  oponod  them  np, 
I  should  perhaps  mention  the  seitlement^  which  hare  boen 
established  in  more  modem  times.  There  are  the  Maroons 
who  came  from  Jamaica,  the  Negroes  who  escaped  from 
the  States  in  time  of  slaverv.  and  the  Danes  who  came 
direct  from  Denmark.  Bat  these  have  had  no  influence 
in  producing  those  characteristics  which  tend  to  indicate 
that  community  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  is  grad* 
ually  becoming  a  unit  in  the  union  of  all  the  Canadas. 
I  hare  enumerated  onlv  the  crreat  mifirrations.  The 
people,  as  you  are  aware,  are  essentially  English — the* 
exponent  there  as  elsewhere  of  the  three  elements,  Eng- 
lish,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  AVe  cannot  speak  of  them,  it  is 
true,  as  definitely  as  of  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  declared  to  be,  by  a  facetious  writer.  Englishmen 
without  their  caution,  their  reserve,  their  fixed  habits,  their 
cant  and  their  stolidity.  But  they  certainly  have  all  the 
independence  of  the  original  stock,  all  the  pluck  and  deter- 
mination, with  more  of  quick  and  restless  enterprise.  The 
Celt  who  still  clings  a  little  to  his  Giclic  and  his  Highland 
customs,  and  the  Acadian  who  has  not  yet  laid  aside  his 
patois^  keep  aloof  as  I  have  said  from  the  blending  process 
otherwise  going  on  among  the  people.  I  can  point  out  to 
you  a  Highland  editor  down  there  who  still  denounces 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  as  foreigners,  and  an  Acadian 
orator  who  still  claims  for  the  Aeadians  distinct  provincial 
privileges.  But  the  unification  of  the  other  elements  I 
have  mentioned  is  becoming  more  and  more  complete 
every  year.  As  in  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
English  speaking  people  still  commemorate  periodically 
the  old  nationalities  and  the  associations  which  embalm 
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nan  find  fault  ?  Let  him  glance  over  the  green  fields  of 
his  native  land,  and  see  how  that  country  has  been 
degraded  and  restricted  from  causes  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  complain.  Will  Nova  Scotians  blame  us  ?  If 
I  thought  so,  I  would  pray  to  heaven  every  night  that 
not  another  child  might  be  born  on  the  soil,  but  that  a 
race  so  degraded  should  pass  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

As  a  contrast,  this  is  how  the  orator  of  the  present  day 
appeals  to  his  audience  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  ''  Let 
•QS  not  forget  our  Eastern  heritage.  Of  us  living  by  the 
eea,  enjoying  a  climate  the  best  in  the  world,  possessing  a 
country  which  for  its  valuable  fisheries,  its  mineral  resources, 
its  wealth  of  forest  and  agricultural  capabilities  is,  for  its 
size  and  i)opulation,  second  to  none  under  the  sun.  Where 
will  you  find  a  happier,  more  intelligent,  and  because 
industrious  and  frugal,  more  virtuous  yeomanry  than  those 
who  dress  the  hills  and  cultivate  the  charming  vales  of 
our  province  ?  And  where  will  you  find  a  hardier  and 
more  skilful  class  of  men  than  those  who  reap  the  rich 
harvests  of  our  own  waters,  and  smite  the  sounding  fur- 
rows of  our  own  seas  ?  Let  us  but  as  faithfully  perform 
our  duty  as  did  our  fathers,  and  those  who  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  our  Dominion  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
a  record  full  of  noble  deeds  and  brilliant  achievements* 
and  look  forward  to  a  future  of  ever  widening  promise  and 
boast  of  a  heritage  which  in  the  grand  march  of  its  progress? 
shall  realize  only  what  we  see  in  prophetic  vision — "The 
little  one  become  a  thousand  and  the  small  one  a  strong 
nation."  With  such  words  ringing  in  our  ears,  for  they  were 
delivered  in  St.  John  a  short  time  ago,  we  cannot  help 
turning  from  the  background  of  the  picture  to  its  foreground. 

The  foreground  of   Canadian    history  is  prominently 

marked  by  that  most  interesting  event,  the  passing  of  the 

Confederation  Act.    It  is  now  more  than  fourteen  years 
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since  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
entered  into  a  union  with  their  neighbors  of  the  river 
provinces,  the  contracting  parties  having  been  urged  on  by 
the  hope  of  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  what  has  certainly 
become  the  most  influential  colonial  confederacy  in  the 
world,  and  what  may  yet  become  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation.  As  we  all  very  well  remember,  there  were 
prophets  in  those  days  who  fed  themselves  on  their  preju- 
dices, as  there  are  prophets  of  that  nurture  in  all  great  move- 
ments. There  were  men  then  who  prophesied  ruin  to 
the  weaker  provinces  and  tyranny  by  the  stronger ;  and 
there  were  those  who  lit  up  the  prospect  for  the  New 
Dominion,  as  it  was  called,  with  gleams  from  their  imag- 
ination, which  may  have  deceived  and  certainly  bedazzled 
thousands  of  voters.  There  were  those  who,  in  actively 
opposing  the  scheme,  uttered  the  most  lamentable  wails  of 
loss  of  liberty,  loss  of  trade,  increased  taxation  and  other 
calamities ;  while  there  were  also  those,  who  in  promoting 
the  change,  joyously  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  panacea  of  all 
political  and  commercial  ills.  Of  course  we  who  lived  in 
the  country  at  the  time  had  to  take  sides  in  the  issue,  some 
with  indifference,  others  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  patri- 
otic pride.  While  yet  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  we  could 
hardly  rely  on  our  own  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  such  an  important  measure.  On  both  sides  there 
^were  prejudices  to  be  overcome  which  were  continually 
presenting  themselves  in  the  most  perverse  form.  Some 
predicted  an  unhinging  of  our  loyalty,  an  unrest  for  inde- 
pendence, a  hastening  towards  annexation.  Even  the 
most  impartial  and  indifferent  of  us,  who  know  from 
history  how  easy  it  is  to  establish  a  political  union  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  would  be 
long  before  the  various  sections  could  be  blended  together 
into  a  nationality  which  would  mean  more  than  the  name. 
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Perhaps  we  were  all  a  little  astray  in  our  prognostications. 
A  very  sudden  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  various 
proyinces  has  certainly  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years.     The  improved  means  of  travel  and  the  closer  social 
intercourse  which  has  thus  been  promoted,  have  worked 
a  rapid  change  towards  a  unified  Canadian  nationality.     A 
new  literary  period  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  provid- 
ing a  Canadian  literature  for    Canadian    readers.      The 
commercial  interests  of  the  various  sections  we  must  all 
admit  have  at  least  been  assimilated.     Very  late  events 
have  shown  that  our  statesmen  are  not  content  with  being 
known  in  person  only  to  the  people  of  one  section  of  the 
country ;  they  roam  about  from  Cape  Breton  to  British 
Columbia  seeking,  let  us  hope,  not  whom  they  may  devour, 
but  to  become  more   intimately  acquainted  with  every 
nook  and   corner  of  this  great  colony.    'Altogether  there 
has  been  within  the  past  few  years  an  active  movement 
amongst  us  towards  a  common  future,  involving  the  devel- 
opment of  a  truly  national  spirit — a  desire  to  live,  and  work, 
and  co-operate  as  Canadians.     As  the  old  national  feelings 
gradually  lost  their  prominence  in  presence  of  the  stronger 
provincial  sympathies,  so  the  sectional  interests  of  individ- 
ual provinces  are  in  like  manner  gradually  disappearing 
before  the  common  desire  to  ennoble  our  common  country 
and  through  it  to   ennoble   our  lives.     It  is  then,  this 
narrowing  towards  the  vanishing  point  of  former  provin- 
cial prejudices,  this  unifying  process  going  on  between  the 
eastern  and  western  sections,  this  drawing  together  and 
consolidation  of  our   interests  as   a  united    people,   this 
desire  to  know,  and  to  be  known  of  each  other,  as  members 
of  one  nationality — protected  it  is  true  by  the  outer  circle 
of  a  great  and  mighty  nation — but  all  Canadians,  one 
brotherhood,    united    under   the    influence  of  a  loyalty 
towards  Britain's  Queen  and  British  liberty  which  has 
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never  wavered ; — it  is  this  or  all  of  these  which  I  advance 
as  my  excuse  for  reading  this  paper  on  the  Maritime 
Provinces  before  a  Quebec  audience. 

And  what  a  country  this  of  ours  is    to  fill  us  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  to  bind  us  closer  and  closer 
together  as  one  people  as  one  kindred.     The  mere  extent 
of  the  country  would   not,  perhaps,  impress  the  mind  so 
strongly,  if  there  was  not  so  much  of  the  vast,  the  magnifi- 
cent, the  national,  in  all  its  leading  features.     I  have  spoken 
of  prophets,  but  here  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  strangest 
of  prophets,  one  who  fought  for  many  years  against  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy.    Long  before  the  Confede- 
ration   agitation   he   says: — **You  feel   at  every  step  that 
Canada  must  become  a  great  nation,  and  at  every  step  you 
pray  most  devoutly  for  the  descent  upon  the  country  of 
that  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  energy  which  shall  make 
it  the  great  treasury  of  British  institutions  upon  this  conti- 
nent, and  an  honour  to  the  British  name.     All  the  lakes  of 
Scotland  thrown   together  would  not  make  one  of  these 
great  inland  seas,  which  form  as  it  were  a  chain  of  Medi- 
terraneans ;  all  the  rivers  of  England  old  father  Thames 
included,  would  scarcely  fill  the  channel  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.    There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
a  voice  in   the  noble   cataracts   which   elevate  the  spirit 
above  the  ignorance  and  the  passions  cf  the  past  and  the 
perplexities  of  the  present,  and  make  us  feel  that  the  great 
Creator  of  the  Universe  never  meant  such  a  country  to  be 
the  scene  of  discord,  but  will  yet  inspire  the  people  with 
the  union,  the  virtue,  and  the  true  patriotism,  by  which 
alone  its  political  and  social  condition  shall  be  made  to 
take,  more  nearly   than  it  does  now,  the  impress  of  its 
natural  features.     Canada  is  a  country  to  be  proud  of;  to 
inspire  high  thoughts ;  to  cherish  a  love  for  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful,  and  to  take  its  stand  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth  in  spite  of  all  circumstances  which  oppose  the 
growth  and  progress  of  a  young  country."  In  face  of  such 
a  prophecy  as  this  then,  and  in  the  face  of  its  gradual  ful- 
filment, it  surely  is  becoming  in  us  to  learn  what  we  may 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  our  common 
country,  wherever  may  have  been  the  spot  of  our  nativity, 
whatever  may  be  our  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  province 
which  we  single  out  from  all  others  with  the  endearing 
hame  of  home. 
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GEORGE    STE^VART,    Jr. 


Among  the  strongest  artistic  minds, — in  a  sense  of  course, 
— which  a  century  of  progress  and  activity  has  produced 
in  American  civilization  and  morals,  may  bo  named  that 
brilliant  one  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  is  known  to 
some  of  you  as  the  Hermit  of  Walden, — known  to  the 
world  at  large,  as  the  poet-naturalist  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  wide  obser\'ation, 
a  thinker  of  great  force — second  only  to  Emerson  in  the 
range  and  scope  of  his  powers— and  a  faithful  student  of 
Natural  History,  in  all  its  branches.  He  loved  nature 
passionately.  He  spent  months  and  years  under  the  trees 
and  among  flowers  and  plants,  watching  the  wondrous 
development  of  tree  and  flower  and  plant  life.  He  passed 
the  sweetest  days  of  his  existence  in  learning  the  habits 
and  ways  of  the  animals  which  built  their  homes  about  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  Walden  pond,  and  the  "Walden  woods. 
He  gave  the  most  precious  hours  of  his  own  life  to  the 
birds  of  the  air,  to  the  fish  of  the  waters  at  his  feet,  and  he 
communed  with  all  the  lovely  things  of  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  made  companions  of  every  dead  and  liv- 
ing thing  which  met  his  observing  eye  or  felt  the  caressing 
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stroke  of  his  kindly  hand.  There  was  no  pretence  about 
Henry  Thoreau,  no  false  pride,  no  sham  or  glittering  tinsel. 
He  was  a  man  of  thought,  a  devout  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
the  true  and  the  good,  and  his  mind  always  seemed  the 
amplest  and  completest,  when  he  stole  away  to  the  solitudes 
of  the  forest  and  the  glade,  and  thought  out  those  exquisite 
fancies  and  views  and  creations  which  the  reading  and 
thinking  world,  may  find  at  any  time,  in  the  half  dozen 
witching  books,  which  attest  his  genius,  and  show  his 
aims.  He  was  a  true  artist,  though  he  painted  no  pictures 
on  canvas,  a  tender  poet,  though  the  few  specimens  of  his 
muse  which  we  have,  reveal  no  divine  afflatus, — as  we 
understand  it, — and  have  not  even  the  merit  of  Kirke 
White's  collection  of  verse,  which  need  hardly  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  poetry.  He  wrote  poetical  pieces,  after  a 
fashion,  but  they  are  not  good  poetry.  They  lack  all  the 
grand  elements  of  song,  all  the  passion  and  fire,  the  lyric 
faculty,  the  stateliness,  and  that  indescribable  touch  which 
ever  distinguish  the  better  efforts  of  the  true  poet.  He  was 
a  more  effective  singer  out  of  poetry  than  in  it.  Much 
of  his  prose  writing  however  is  warmly  poetic,  and 
the  chiefest  charm  about  his  literary  work  is  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  epigrammatic,  dainty  in  fancy  and 
free  flowing  in  diction.  Thoreau  thought  out  whole 
poems  often,  but  none  of  his  finest  things  in  that  way  ever 
reached  the  world  through  any  other  channel  than  that 
of  prose  composition,  the  avenue  through  which  he  met 
his  public  when  at  his  best.  His  style  of  writing  was 
natural  and  easy,  and  he  had  a  nice  choice  of  phrase  always 
at  command.  He  had  the  art  of  graceful  expression, 
without  appearing  to  write  artistically  merely  for  art's  sake. 
The  style,  clear  and  ornate,  seemed  to  belong  to  him,  to  be 
a  direct  inspiration,  just  as  many  of  his  sublimer  thoughts 
were  inspirations.     He  wrote  fearlessly  and  independently, 
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and  constantly  demanded  the  utmost  freedom  and  room  for 
the  emplovment  of  the  workings  of  his  mind.  "  I  would 
rather  sit  on  a  pompkin  and  have  it  ail  to  myself,  than  be 
crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion,"  he  said  once,  and  the  words 
teH  truly  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  man.  He  never 
trimmed  his  opinions  to  suit  a  passing  wind.  He  farmed 
his  views-  felt  sure  that  they  were  right  ones, — ^and  they 
generally  were  right  from  a  high  moral  point, — and  then 
he  went  on  expounding  them,  expressing  them  boldly,  and 
maintaining  them  ever  afterwards,  even  to  the  verv  hour  of 
his  death.  Men  admired  his  sterling  honesty,  praised  his 
love  of  principle,  and  f-^lt  that  the  hermit,  whatever  faults 
he  might  possess,  coaid  never  do  a  mean  or  dishonourable 
thin?.  Thev  used  to  sav  that  pe-iole  lovtd  Thoreau  but 
dM  not  /lA*  him.  '■  Wliv."  said  one  of  his  best  friends,  a 
good  many  years  a  jo,  "I  would  as  soon  take  the  arm  of  an 
elm  tree,  as  the  hermit's-  1  love  him  but  cannot  like  him." 
This  idea  was  h-^M  'oy  n-rar-y  all  of  Thorr^au's  acquaintances, 
and  its  iruthfalnrs.^  cazmot  be  disputed  or  set  aside.  His 
nature  was  cenairilv  :i«j:  a  loTa'oIe  one.  ihouirh  somehow 
the  children  o::rn  ran  lo  him  in  tht-  streets,  and  watched 
for  his  comiaj  m;!  ::  jins".  For  ihem  he  had  a  kindlv  nod 
and  a  smile.  a::i  he  uiei.  sozaetiinrs.  to  pay  th^-m  little 
compliments  in  :he  sji:  w^j  which  children  of  almost  any 
age  like  and  arr-'rejiite.  Wi:h  them  he  would  go  for  a 
romp  in  the  wo'>is.  n:;:::!!?  a:id  rrerryinij.  and  usually  he 
was  the  Tr.jidd-^"  ■:•:  :':ie  r>::aprrs.  Emerson  regretted  that 
he  had  no  am*'>:::::i.  ar.d  5i:i  iha:  for  the  want  of  :l  he 
was  the  capT^ia  o:  a  huik'.t- berry  party,  when  he  might 
have  been  engin-r^rinz  f  i-r  a'.I  Ani-rloa.  The  sage  hoped 
better  things  of  Ti;-^rei:i.  and  mourned  to  see  so  much 
talent  burie-i  in  a  ni7/-::n.  Bu:  t.>dav  none  of  us  think 
that  Thor^:i  -  t^'.-rit*  ar^  so  very  deeply  buiieu  ia  the 
earth,  after  all.     For  twenty  years  the  p^sseseor  of  Uh 
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the  literature  of  New  England.  The  fish  swam  to  him  at  a 
sign,  allowed  him  to  take  them  from  the  water,  and  often 
they  lay  in  his  palm  as  if  asleep.  Snakes  coiled  about  his 
legs  and  caressed  his  arms,  all  the  while  showing  evidence 
of  their  affection  and  good-will.  The  woodchucks  permit- 
ted  him  to  pull  them  out  of  their  holes  by  the  tail,  and  the 
frightened  fox  frequently  sought  his  help,  when  closely 
pressed  by  the  huntsmen.  Fuller  used  to  say  of  Butler, 
who  knew  more  about  bees  than  any  living  man  before 
his  day  or  since,  that  "either  he  had  told  the  bees  things 
or  the  bees  had  told  him."  Of  Thoreau,  the  same  may 
be  said.  He  was  on  confidential  terms  with  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  better  known  by 
his  literary  i>seudonyme  of  "  Henry  A.  Page,"  wrote  a 
book  a  few  years  ago,  to  prove  that  Thoreau  was  a  sort 
of  nineteenth  century  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  St.  Francis, 
you  know,  was  regarded  as  the  great  enigma  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  had  a  sympathetic  side  for  all  animals.  He 
was  a  friend  to  everything  which  crept,  flew  and  occupied 
a  place  in  animal  life.  He  charmed  the  dumb  beasts  ^nd 
brutes,  won  the  affections  of  the  birds  and  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  glided  softly  into  his  hand,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  innocence  and  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
safety.  In  this  especial  art  of  attracting  animals  of  various 
degrees,  a  resemblance  between  the  glorious  old  father  and 
Thoreau,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  with  sufficient  exactness, 
but  the  parallel  ends  there,  one  would  think.  And  is  it  not 
too  much  to  say,  as  Dr.  Japp  advances,  that  Thoreau's 
"  life,  spent  for  the  most  part  amid  the  bustle  and  fervour 
of  American  city  strife,"  may  be  found  '*to  illuminate," 
in  some  degree,  "  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?" 
The  book,  which  strives  to  impress  this  view  is  ingenious, 
but  the  argument  is  weak,  and  the  reasoning  is  scarcely 
tenable.     Thoreau  was  a  great  authority  on  all  marvels 
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have  any  enterprise  before  you,"  he  used  to  say,  "  try  it 
in  your  old  clothes.  Perhaps  we  should  never  procure  a 
new  suit,  however  ragged  or  dirty  the  old,  until  we  have 
so  conducted,  so  enterprised  or  sailed  in  some  way,  that  we 
feel  like  new  men  in  the  old,  and  that  to  retain  it  would  be 
like  keeping  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Our  moulting  season 
like  that  of  ibwls,  must  be  a  crisis  in  our  lives.  The  loon 
retires  to  solitary  ponds  to  spend  it.  Thus  also  the  snake 
casts  its  slough,  and  the  caterpillar  its  wormy  coat,  by  an  in- 
ternal industry  and  expansion ;  for  clothes  are  but  our  out- 
most cuticle  and  mortal  coil.  It  is  desirable  that  a  man  be 
clad  so  simply  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  himself  in  the 
dark,  and  that  he  can  live  in  all  respects  so  compactly  and 
preparedly,  that,  if  an  enemy  take  the  town,  he  can,  like  the 
old  philosopher,  walk  out  the  gate  empty-handed,  without 
anxiety."  In  many  ways  Thoreau  was  a  remarkable  man, 
some  might  call  him  eccentric,  but  he  was  more  than  that. 
He  took  no  degree  at  college,  and  was  bred  to  no  profession. 
He  lived  mostly  alone,  never  married,  never  went  to  church, 
never  voted,  ate  no  flesh,  drank  no  wine,  and  scorned  the 
use  of  tobacco.  He  was  abstemious  to  a  fault,  eschewed 
the  use  of  a  gun  and  never  used  a  trap  in  his  lite.  He  was 
an  idealist,  like  Emerson,  though  he  went  further  than  that 
philosopher  in  most  things.  He  refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
State,  and  because  of  that  refusal,  suffered  the  indignity  of 
imprisonment.  He  cared  nothing  for  money,  loved  hard 
work,  and  abhorred  idleness, — that  is  aimless  idleness. 
His  own  mode  of  living  appeared  to  many  as  a  sort  of 
dreamy  idleness, — purposeless  idleness.  But  Thoreau's 
idleness  has  done  the  world  much  good.  By  means  of  it 
he  was  able  to  open  many  of  the  hidden  storehouses  of 
knowledge,  and  through  it  again,  he  has  added  materially 
to  our  stock  of  information,  in  certain  directions,  which 
could  be  gained  only  as  he  learned  it,  by  patient  and  stu- 
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to  America  from  the  Isle  of  G-nernsey,  early  in  the  present 

century.     The  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  in  Concord, 

Mass.,  on  the  12th  July  1817.     He  went  to  Harvard  and 

graduated  there  in  1837,  but  without  taking  a  degree  or 

earning  any  especial  distinction.  After  this,  in  company  with 

his  brother,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  private  school. 

He  soon  gave  up  this  employment,  however,  and  entered 

his  father  s  establishment,  and  applied  himself  diligently 

for  a  while,  to  the  art  of  making  lead-pencils.     He  believed 

in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  make  a  bettor  pencil  than 

was  then  in  use,  and  he  actually  performed  that  feat.     He 

took  his  work  to  Boston,  showed  it  to  the  chemists  there, 

obtained  their  certificates  to  the  value  and  excellence  and 

quality  of  his  pencils,  and   then  returned   home,  not  to 

make  more  of  them,  as  we  might  suppose,  but  to  renounce 

the  craft  altogether.     His  friends  rallied  around  him,  and 

told  him  how  fortunate  he  was,  and  what  a  line  prospect 

in  the  way  of  money-getting,  lay  before  him.     But  Henry 

astonished  them  all  by  saying  that  he  should  never  make 

another  pencil  as  long  as  he  lived.     "Why  should  I,"  said 

he,  "I  would  not  do  ai^ain  what  I  have  done  once."     So  it 

was,   and   he  left  the   factory,   and  went  on    with   his 

studies  which  were  of  a  miscellaneous  sort,  and  took  his 

long  walks  in  the  silent  woods.     He  loved  solitude  for  its 

own  sake,  and  when  he  wanted  a  companion,  he  preferred 

an  Indian.     He  was  often  invited  out,  and  dinner-party 

invitations  were  frequently  sent  to  him,  but  he  declined 

such  favours  regularly  and  promptly.     He  would  not  go  to 

dinners  because  there  each  was  in  every  one's  way,  and  he 

could  not  meet  the  individuals  present  to  any  purpose. 

"They  make  their  pride,"  he  said,  "in  making  their  dinner 

cost  much ;  1  mak«».  my  pride  in  making  my  dinner  cost 

little."    Once  or  twice  he  did  accept  an  invitation  to  dine, 

and   when  asked    at    table  what   dish  he  preferred,  he 

16 
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lie  seceded  from  the  world,  and  went  to  live  by  the  shores  of 
Walden  Pond,  and  built  himself  a  frame  house,  wath  his  own 
hands.  For  two  years  he  lived  in  solitude,  devoting  him- 
self to  study,  the  investigation  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
natural  history  pursuits,  and  the  performance  of  such  labour 
as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  story  of  that  adventure  is 
curious.  He  had  nothing  when  he  began  it  save  a  borrow^ed 
axe  and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  squatter  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  settled  on  somebody's  land, 
cut  down  a  few  pines,  hew^ed  timber,  and  bought  an  old 
shanty,  for  the  sake  of  the  boards,  from  James  Collins,  an 
Irish  labourer,  on  the  adjacent  Fitchburg  Railroad.  For  the 
he  was  paid  exactly  $4.25.  At  the  raising  of  his  house 
boards  he  assisted  by  Emerson,  George  W.  Curtis,  the  polite 
and  refined  "  Easy  Chair  "  of  Harper  s  Magazine,  and  some 
other  distinguished  members  of  Concord  society.  He  began 
building  in  the  spring.  By  the  opening  of  winter,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  labour,  he  had  secured  a  tight  shingled 
and  plastered  house,  10  feet  wide  by  15  long,  and  8  feet 
posts,  with  a  garret  and  a  closet,  a  large  window  on  each 
side,  two  trap-doors,  one  door  at  the  end,  and  a  brick  fire- 
place opposite.  The  cost  of  this  establishment  is  thus  set 
down  by  the  builder  himself,  and  his  remarks  ou  the  same 
appear  in  the  margin. 

Boards 8  8  03i      Mostly  shanty  boards. 

Refuse  shingles  for  roof  and  sides ....     4  00 

LathB 1  25 

Two  second-hand  windows  with  glass..     2  43 

One  thousand  old  brick 4  00 

Two  casks  of  lime 2  40      That  was  hii;h. 

Hair 0  31      More  than  1  needed. 

JUantlo-tree,  iron 0  15 

Nails 3  yO 

Hinges  and  screws 0  14 

Latch 0  10 

Chalk. 0  01 

Transportation 1  40      I  carried  a  good  part  on 

my  back. 

In  aU $28  12^ 
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Bather  a  moderate  price  for  a  house,  and  adds  the  builder, 
'*  these  are  all  the  materials,  excepting  the  timber,  stones 
and  sand,  which  I  claimed  by  squatter's  right.  I  have 
also  a  small  wood-shed  adjoining,  made  chiefly  of  the  stuff 
which  was  left  after  building  the  house." 

Now  let  us  look  a  Utile  into  our  hermit's  family  expenses, 
or  house-keeping  account,  to  speak  more  correctly.  His 
wants  were  few,  and  he  lived  economically,  but  how 
many  of  us  would  be  content  to  go  and  do  likewise  ?  Let 
us  see  what  he  did,  and  how  he  lived.  He  leaves 
this  record : — 

"  By  surveying,  carpentry,  and  day  labour  of  various 
other  kinds  in  the  village  in  the  meanwhile,  for  I 
have  as  many  trades  as  fingers,  I  had  earned  $13.34.  The 
expense  of  food  for  eight  months,  namely,  from  July  4  to 
March  1,  the  time  when  these  estimates  were  made,  though 
I  lived  there  more  than  two  years, — not  counting  potatoes, 
a  Uttle  green  corn,  and  some  peas,  which  I  had  raised,  nor 
considering  the  value  of  what  was  on  hand  at  the  last  date, 
was : — 


Rice «1  73^ 

Molasses 1  73 

Rye  meal 1  04 1 

Indian  meal 0  OOf 

Pork 0  22 

Flour. 0  88 

Sugar. 0  80 

Lard 0  66 

Apples 0  26 

Dried  apples 0  22 

Sweet  potatoes 0  10 

One  pumpkin 0  00 

One  watermelon 0  02 

Salt 0  03 


Cheapest  form  of  saccharine. 

Cheaper  than  rye. 

Cost  more  than  Indian  meal,  both " 
money  and  trouble. 


on 

o 


Yes,  I  did  eat  $8.74,  all  told  ;  but  I  should  not  thus  un- 
blushingly  publish  my  guilt,  if  I  did  not  know  that  most 
of  my  readers  were  equally  guilty  with  myself,  and  that 
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their  deeds  would  look  no  better  in  print.  The  next  year 
I  sometimes  caught  a  mess  of  fish  for  my  dinner,  and  once 
I  went  so  far  as  to  slaughter  a  woodchuck  which  ravaged  • 
my  beanfield, — efiect  his  transmigration,  as  a  Tartar  would 
say, — and  devour  him,  partly  for  experiment's  sake ;  but 
though  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  enjoyment,  notwith- 
standing a  musky  flavour,  I  saw  that  the  longest  use  would 
not  make  that  a  good  practice,  however  it  might  seem  to 
have  your  woodchucks  ready  dressed  by  the  village 
butcher. 

Clothing  and  some  incidental  expenses  within  the  same  dates, 

though  little  can  be  inferred  from  this  item,  amounted  to. . .     $8  40| 
Oil  and  some  household  utensils 2  00 

So  that  all  the  pecuniary  outgoes,  excepting  for  washing 
and  mending,  which  for  the  most  part  were  done  out  of 
the  house,  and  their  bills  have  not  yet  been  received, — and 
these  are  all  and  more  than  all  the  ways  by  which  money 
necessarily  goes  out  in  this  part  of  the  world, — were  : — 

House 828  12» 

Farm,  one  year. 14  7'2l 

F<K>d,  eight  months 8  74 

Clothini^,  &c. ,  eij(ht  months. 8  40J 

Oil,  &c.,  "  '*        2  00 

In  all 8G1  1W2 

I  address  myself  now  to  those  of  my  readers  who  have  a 
living  to  get,  and  to  meet  this  I  have  for 

Fann  i>rrKluce  sold 823  44 

Earned  by  day-labour 13  ^ 

InalL 830  78 

which,  substracted  from  the  sum  of  the  outgoes,  leaves  a 
balance  of  $25.21|  on  the  one  side, — this  being  very  nearly 
the  means  wuth  which  I  started,  and  the  measure  of  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred, — and  on  the  other,  beside  the  leisure 
and  independence  and  health  thus  secured,  a  comfortable 
house  for  me  as  long  as  I  chose  to  occupy  it.*' 
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This  life  at  Walden  pond  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  Every  natural  fact  which  he  dis- 
covered, and  he  found  out  very  many  of  them,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  delight.  "  He  was  no  pedant  of  a  depart- 
ment," writes  Emerson,  "  his  eye  was  open  to  beauty  and 
his  ear  to  music.  He  found  these,  not  in  rare  conditions, 
but  wheresoever  he  went.  He  thought  the  best  of  music 
was  in  single  straibs ;  and  he  found  poetic  suggestion  in 
the  humming  of  the  telegraph  wire."  And  Alcott  says  of 
him,  at  about  this  time, — **  he  united  the  qualities  of  sylvan 
and  human  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  any  whom 
it  has  been  my  happiness  to  know.  Lover  of  the  wild,  he 
lived  a  borderer  on  the  confines  of  civilization,  jealous  of 
the  least  encroachment  upon  his  possessions.  He  came 
nearer  the  antique  spirit  than  any  of  our  native  poets,  and 
touched  the  fields  and  groves  and  streams  of  his  native 
town  with  a  classic  interest  that  shall  not  fade."  And 
again  says  this  equally  remarkable  genius,  "  his  presence 
was  tonic,  like  ice-water  in  dog-days  to  the  parched  citizen 
pent  in  chambers  and  under  brazen  ceilings.  Welcome  as 
the  gurgle  of  brooks  and  dipping  of  pitchers, — then  drink 
and  be  cool !  There  was  in  him  sod  and  shade,  wilds  and 
waters  manifold, — the  mould  and  mist  of  earth  and  sky. 
Self-poised  and  sagacious  as  any  denizen  of  the  elements, 
he  had  the  key  to  every  animal's  brain,  every  plant ;  and 
were  an  Indian  to  flower  forth  and  reveal  the  scents  hid- 
den in  his  cranium,  it  would  not  be  more  surprising  than 
the  speech  of  our  Sylvanus."  William  Ellery  Channing 
thus  describes  his  personal  appearance: — "in  height  he 
was  about  the  average.  In  his  build,  spare  with  limbs  that 
were  rather  longer  than  usual,  or  of  which  he  made  a 
longer  use.  •  His  face  once  seen  could  not  be  forgotten  ;  the 
features  quite  marked,  the  nose  aquiline,  or  very  Roman, 
like  one  of  the  portraits  of  Ccesar  (more  like  a  beak,  as  was 
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said),  large  overhanging  brows  above  the  deepest  set  blue 
eyes  that  could  be  seen, — blue  in  certain  lights,  and  in 
others  grey, — eyes  expressive  of  all  shades  of  feeling,  but 
never  weak  or  near-sighted  ;  the  forehead  not  unusually 
broad  or  high,  full  of  concentrated  energy  and  purpose ; 
the  mouth,  with  prominent  lips,  pursed  up  with  meaning 
and  thought  when  shut,  and  giving  out  w^hen  open  a  stream 
of  the  most  varied  and  unusual  and  instructive  sayings. 
His  hair  was  a  dark  brown,  exceedingly  abundant,  fine  and 
soft,  and  for  several  years  he  wore  a  comely  beard.  His 
whole  figure  had  an  active  earnestness  as  if  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  waste.  The  clenched  hand  betokened  purpose. 
In  walking  he  made  a  short  cut  if  he  could,  and  when  sit- 
ting in  the  shade,  or  by  the  wall-side,  seemed  merely  the 
clearer  to  look  forward  into  the  next  piece  of  activity.  Even 
in  the  boat  he  had  a  wary,  transitory  air,  his  eyes  on  the 
look  out ;  perhaps  there  might  be  ducks  or  the  Blondin 
turtle,  or  an  otter,  or  sparrow.  He  was  a  plain  man  in  his 
features  and  dress, — one  w-ho  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
this  kind  of  plainness  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  beauty. 
He  sometimes  went  as  far  as  homeliness,  which  again,  even 
if  there  be  a  i^rojudice  against  it,  shines  out  at  times  beyond 
a  vulgar  beauty." 

One  quotation  more,  and  this  completes  the  best  descrip- 
tion which  contemf)oraries  have  left  of  Thoreau.  George 
"William  Curtis  says  in  his  graceful  way,  "his  knowledge 
w^as  original.  He  has  a  line-ear  and  a  sharp-eye  in  the 
woods  and  fields  ;  and  he  added  to  his  knowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  ancient  times  and  of  the  best  literature." 
Almost  all  the  critics  give  our  author  credit  for  great  ori- 
ginality of  mind.  It  was  his  misfortune  as  well  as  his 
advantage  to  have  lived  as  the  contemporary  and  intimate 
of  Emerson.  For  a  while  he  saw  the  greater  man  almost 
every  day,  and  soon  he  learned  to  think  like  him,  to  pursue 
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the  same  way  of  thought,  and  to  hold  similar  tenets  with 
him  on  many  of  the  problems  which  occupied  men's  minds, 
especially  between  the  years  1840  and  1860.  I  think, 
he  imbibed  many  of  the  better  thoughts  of  Emerson,  un- 
consciously, though  there  have  been  writers  who  have  had 
grave  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
nounce TJhoreau  as  a  plagiarist.  His  own  writings  were 
undoubtedly  coloured  by  his  contact  with  the  completer 
mind,  and  he  never  could  quite  rid  them  of  the  deep  tinge 
which  so  many  declared  to  be  the  Emerson  influence  and 
the  result  of  the  Emerson  cult.  Apropos  of  this,  a  story  is 
related  in  a  famous  literary  circle  in  Boston.  It  is  told  at 
the  expense  of  Thoreau's  mother,  who,  it  is  said,  remark- 
ed once  to  a  neighbour,  that  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  marvel- 
lously like  her  son.  Lowell,  who  is  as  skilful  a  critic  as 
Whipple,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful  poet,  and  whose 
opinions  on  books  and  authorship  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  does  not  give  Thoreau  the  place  his 
admirers  would  like  to  see  assigned  him.  In  his  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  thus  freely  : — 

*  *  There  comes ,  for  instance  ;   to  see  him's  rare  sport , 

Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  with  legs  painfully  short ; 

How  he  jumps,  how  he  strains,  and  gets  red  in  the  face, 

To  keep  step  with  the  mystagogue's  natural  pace  ! 

He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rocket, 

His  fingers  explorins^  the  prophet's  each  pocket. 

Fie,  for  shame,  brother  bard  ;  with  good  fruit  of  your  own, 

Can't  you  let  neighbour  Emerscm's  orcliards  alone  f 

This  is  severe,  but  Lowell  either  failed  to  appreciate 
Thoreau  or  he  felt  a  contempt  for  his  talents.  He  once 
wrote  an  essay  about  him, — it  may  be  read  in  his  "  My 
Study  Windows," — and  acute  critic  as  he  is,  he  disappoint 
ed  everybody  in  the  estimate  which  he  produced.  It  was 
inappreciative,  unsympathetic  and  cold.  Emerson  himself 
had  great  respect  always  for  Thoreau.  He  thought  him  a 
grand  soul  and  a  superior  genius.    In  an  unpublished  letter 
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to  a  friend,  he  once  wrote.  '^  I  read  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts always  with  new  surprise  at  the  range  of  his  topics 
and  the  novelty  of  his  thought.  A  man  of  large  reading, 
of  quick  perception,  of  great  practical  courage  and  ability, 
who  grew  greater  every  day,  and,  had  his  short  life  been 
prolonged,  would  have  found  but  few  equals  to  the  power 
and  wealth  of  his  mind." 

Thoreau  quitted  his  hut  in  two  years'  time.  He  exhaust- 
ed its  special  advantages,  and  having  no  further  use  for  it, 
he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate.  By  living  there  in  the  manner 
he  did  he  proved  certain  things,  made  certain  discoveries, 
and  studied  certain  subjects.  These  aims  accomplished,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  hermitage  and  went  home  to  civi- 
lization and  taxes.  He  went  there  in  the  first  place  because 
he  was  ready  to  go.  He  left  for  the  same  reason.  The 
little  odd  house  can  no  longer  be  seen.  It  has  disappeared 
entirely  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  sumac  and 
the  pine.  Of  course,  the  locality  remains  historic,  and  the 
Concord  people  still  love  to  escort  visitors  to  Thoreau^s  old 
haunt  and  tell  the  quaint  story  of  his  wilderness  life,  at 
*'  blue-eyed  Walden." 

He  returned  to  town  in  1847.  One  day  he  received  a  tax- 
bill.  He  did  not  like  it.  He  found  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  the  public  funds  were  being  adminisb?red  and 
expend<?d,  and  he  told  the  tax-gatherer  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  pay  a  tax  which  was  obnoxious  to  him. 
He  was  promptly  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail.  A  friend 
came  forward,  the  next  day,  and  paid  the  tax,  and  Thoreau 
was  released.  The  friendly  act  gave  him  annoyance 
however,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  so,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  tax  was  paid,  and  the  delinquent 
walked  out  of  prison,  a  free  man.  He  had  spent  one  night 
in  jail,  and  his  impressions  are  recorded  and  form  some  of 

the  best  reading  to  be  found  in  his  books.     There  is  some« 

17 
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thing  quite  delicious  in  his  description  of  his  prison 
experiences ;  something  so  fantastic,  and  withal  so  thorough- 
ly like  Thoreau  in  every  respect.  Note  this  bit  for 
example : — 

"  As  I  stood  considering  the  walls  of  solid  stone,  two  or 
three  feet  thick,  the  door  of  wood  and  iron,  a  foot  thick, 
and  the  iron  grating  which  strained  the  light,  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  foolishness  of  that  institution 
which  treated  me  as  if  I  were  mere  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones,  to  be  locked  up.  I  wondered  that  it  should  have 
concluded  at  length  that  this  was  the  best  use  to  put  me  to, 
and  had  never  thought  to  avail  itself  of  my  services  in  any 
way.  I  saw  that  if  there  was  a  stone  wall  between  me  and 
my  townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more  diflEicult  one  to  climb 
or  break  through  before  they  could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I 
was.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  confined,  and  the  walls 
seemed  a  great  waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I  felt  as  if  I 
alone  of  all  my  townsmen  had  paid  my  tax.  They  plainly 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  me,  but  behaved  like  persons 
who  are  underbred.  In  every  threat  and  in  every  compli- 
ment there  was  a  blunder,  for  they  thought  that  my  chief 
desire  was  to  stand  on  the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall.  I 
could  not  but  smile  to  see  how  industriously  they  locked 
the  door  on  my  meditations,  which  followed  them  out 
again  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  they  were  really  all 
that  was  dangerous.  As  they  could  not  reach  me,  they 
had  resolved  to  punish  my  body ;  just  as  boys,  if  they  can- 
not come  at  any  person  at  whom  they  have  a  grudge,  will 
abuse  his  dog." 

When  he  entered  the  prison,  he  found  the  prisoners  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  enjoying  a  social  chat.  Salutations  were 
exchanged  between  the  new-comer  and  the  "jail-birds,"  and 
soon  after  this  the  turnkey  said  pleasantly,  "  Come,  boys,  it 
is  time  to  lock  up."     The  men  and  half-grown  lads  filed  off 
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to  their  cells,  and  Thoreau  was  introduced  to  his  room- 
mate,— "  a  first-rate  fellow  and  a  clever  man,"  as  the  jailor 
called  him.  He  appeared  to  be  at  home  in  the  place,  and 
kindly  pointed  out  to  the  hermit  the  peg  upon  which  he 
might  hang  his  hat.  After  a  while  the  two  became  very 
friendly  with  each  other,  and  the  man  told  Thoreau  he  had 
been  put  in  the  "  lock-up"  on  a  charge  of  burning  a  barn, 
but  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  "I  pumped 
my  fellow-prisoner  as  dry  as  I  could,"  says  our  author, 
"  for  fear  I  should  never  see  him  again,  but  at  length  he 
showed  me  which  was  my  bed,  and  left  me  to  blow  out 
the  light." 

His  further  impressions  are  thus  detailed : — 
"It  was  like  travelling  into  a  far  country,  such  as  I  had 
never  expected  to  behold,  to  lie  there  for  one  night.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  never  had  heard  the  town  clock  strike 
before,  nor  the  evening  sounds  of  the  village  ;  for  we  slept 
with  the  windows  open,  which  were  inside  the  grating.  It 
was  to  see  my  native  village  in  the  light  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  our  Concord  was  turned  into  a  Ehine  stream, 
and  visions  of  knights  and  castles  passed  before  me.  They 
were  the  voices  of  old  burghers  that  I  heard  in  the  streets. 
I  was  an  involuntary  spectator  and  auditor  of  whatever 
was  done  and  said  in  the  kitchen  of  the  adjacent  village 
inn, — a  wholly  new  and  rare  experience  to  me.  It  was  a 
closer  view  of  my  native  town.  I  was  fairly  inside  of  it. 
I  never  had  seen  its  institutions  before.  *  "  *  In  the 
morning  our  breakfasts  were  put  through  the  hole  in  the 
door,  in  small,  oblong,  square  tin  pans,  made  to  fit,  and 
holding  a  pint  of  chocolate,  with  brown  bread,  and  an  iron 
spoon.  When  they  called  for  the  vessels  again,  I  was 
^een  enough  to  return  what  bread  I  had  left ;  but  my 
comrade  seized  it,  and  said  that  I  should  lav  that  up  for  a 
Ixmch  or  dinner." 


In  this  light  and  airy  fashion  he  goes  on  and  tells  the 
whole  story  of  his  incarceration,  and  explains,  by  the  way, 
that  there  was  no  particular  item  in  his  tax-bill  which  he 
had  refused  to  pay.  He  had  never  declined  to  pay  the 
highway  tax,  because  he  was  as  desirous  of  excelling  as  a 
good  neighbour,  as  he  was  of  appearing  before  the  author- 
ities as  a  bad  subject.  Next  year,  the  question  came  up 
again.  Thoreau  firmly  declined  to  pay  the  tax,  and  the 
good  offices  of  a  friend  were  called  into  requisition.  The 
same  performance  was  enacted  for  some  years  after  this, 
when  finally  Thoreau,  who  probably  saw  that  his  spirit  of 
independence  did  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  line  of 
conduct  he  was  pursuing  in  the  matter,  and  fearing  lest 
he  was  really  becoming  a  burden  to  his  friends,  ceased  to 
offijr  resistance  to  the  law,  and  paid  the  tax. 

If  he  had  lived  in  England  in  Wilkes'  time,  he  would 
probably  have  sided  with  that  agitator  in  all  his  views. 
He  was  an  extreme  radical,  and  the  uncompromising 
opponent  of  every  form  of  government.  If  he  had  had  the 
I)ower  he  would  have  abolished  all  administrations  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  had  as  much  fight  in  him  as 
Wendell  Phillips  had  in  his  young  and  lusty  days,  and 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  arrayed  against 
strong  men  and  stronger  isms.  In  our  time,  when  radi- 
calism has  become  a  force,  and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
crime,  when  its  leaders  have  developed  into  administrators 
of  departments  in  the  public  service,  and  have  helped  to 
carr  on  the  great  affairs  of  State  in  the  governments  of 
countries,  Thoreau,  even  with  unchanged  opinions  would 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  attainted  man.  He  might  form 
no  part  of  a  government,  but  there  are  other  portfolios  than 
those  belonging  to  cabinets,  and  the  Walden  philosopher 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  one  of  these,  and  speak- 
ing for  and   to  the  people,   might  find  his  views  very 
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sensibly  taking  shape  and  volume,  and  influencing  the 
progressive  march  of  events.      In  his  day  he  was  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  sternly  opposed  to  all  tariffs,  and  every  variety 
of  slavery,  political  as  well  as  human.     The  traffic  in  the 
black  man,  which  disgraced  his  country,  was  an  abomina- 
tion which  he  could  not  denounce  in  terms  of  sufficient 
severity.      He    joined     the     Anti-slavery     party,     when 
to  do  so    was   to  incur  the  bitter  hatred  of  many  good 
men.     Thoreau  did  not  care.     He  felt  a  burst  of  sympathy 
tugging  at  his  heart,  when  old  John  Brown  succumbed 
to  the  tap  of  authority  on  his   shoulder.     The  hero  was 
arrested,  and   Thoreau  felt   the  mad,    radical,  rebellious, 
hot  blood  in  his  veins  warming  every  pulse  and  fibre, 
and  burning  into  his  brain.      He  sent  out  notices  to  nearly 
every  house  in  Concord,  and  told  the  people  he  would 
speak  on  the  great  question  in  the  Public  Hall  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  he  invited  all  to  come  and  hear  him.     Even 
the  Abolitionist  Committee  trembled  at  his  daring,  and  the 
Republican  Committee  felt  a  sinking  at  the  heart.     They 
put  their  heads  together,  and  advised  Henry  Thoreau  not 
to  be  too  i^remature  in  the  matter.     It  was  not  advisable 
to  speak  publicly  of  John  Brown,  and  his  character  and 
condition.     The  time  was  not  ripe,  they  thought,  just  yet. 
They  counselled  delay  ;  wait,  they  all  said.     Wait, — and 
these  men  advised  Henry  Thoreau  to  wait.  Henry  Thoreau, 
think   of  it,   Henry  Thoreau  who  had  his  opinions,  and 
cared  not  a  rush  for  any  man's  counsel  or  advice, — advised 
Henry  Thoreau  who  held  to  principle  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  it !     His  mind  was  made  up.     Not  speak  next 
Sunday  night,  and  the  people  mad  to  know  the  story  of 
John  Brown  ?   Why,  the  thing  was  absurd  !     What,  think 
you,  was  the  rei>ly  this  sturdy  radical  of  the  radicals  sent 
back  to  the  trembling  Anti-slavery  people  ?    Why  this,  "  I 
did  not  send  to  you  for  advice,  but  to  announce  that  I  am 
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to  speak.*'  And  he  did  speak,  and  the  hall  had  never  held 
such  an  audience  as  he  addressed  on  that  memorable 
night.  The  crowds  came  from  far  and  near,  and  Thoreau's 
earnest  eulogy  of  the  grand  old  martyr  of  Harper's  ferry, 
was  listened  to  with  a  sympathy  and  a  respect  which  sur- 
prised the  Abolitionists  themselves.  Some  of  them  took 
courage  from  this  exhibition,  and  Thoreau's  speech  was 
a  first  gun  fired  in  Concord,  in  behalf  of  the  black  man's 
cause. 

Among  other  things  which  he  said  on  that  occasion,  were 
these :  "  I  am  here  to  plead  his  cause  with  you.  I  plead 
not  for  his  life,  but  his  character, — his  immortal  life  ;  and 
so  it  becomes  your  cause  wholly,  and  not  his  in  the  least. 
I  see  now  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  bravest  and  human- 
est  man  in  the  country  should  be  hung.  Perhaps  he  saw 
it  himself.  1  almost  fear  that  I  may  yet  hear  of  his  deliver- 
ance, doubting  if  a  prolonged  life,  if  any  life,  can  do  as 
much  good  as  his  death." 

And  after  the  splendid  old  hero, — one  of  the  grand  mar- 
tyrs of  the  world,  if  ever  there  was  one, — had  been  hanged, 
Thoreau  said  tenderly  and  feelingly  : — 

"  On  the  day  of  his  translation  I  heard,  to  be  sure,  that 
he  was  hung,  but  I  did  not  know  what  that  meant ;  I  felt 
no  sorrow  on  that  account ;  but  not  for  a  day  or  two  did  I 
even  hear  that  he  was  dead^  and  not  after  any  number  of 
days  shall  I  believe  it.  Of  all  the  men  who  were  said  to 
be  my  contemporaries,  it  seemed  to  me  that  John  Brown 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  died.  I  never  hear  of  a  man 
named  Brown  now — and  I  hear  of  them  pretty  often, — I 
never  hear  of  any  particular  brave  and  earnest  man,  but 
my  first  thought  is  of  John  Brown,  and  what  relation  he 
may  be  to  him.  I  meet  him  at  every  turn.  He  is  more 
alive  than  he  ever  was.  He  has  earned  immortality.  He 
is  not  confined  to  North  Elba  nor  to  Kansas.     He  is  no 
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longer  working  in  secret.  He  works  in  public  in  the  clear- 
est light  that  shines  in  the  land." 

Thoreau  lacked  geniality  and  sunniness  of  disposition, 
charms  which  never  fail  to  win  friends  and  lovers. 
He  had  too  much  acid  in  his  nature, — and  he  did  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  keeping  the  acid  out  of  his  books  either, — 
ever  to  become  one  of  the  world's  heroes.  He  was  a  book- 
ish man,  as  well  as  a  naturalist.  He  had  more  intellect 
than  soul,  and  he  was  too  sincere  to  dissemble.  He  had  no 
finesse.  The  animals  of  the  brush  possessed  more  of  his 
heart  than  the  men  he  met  in  the  streets,  or  the  women  at 
whose  homes  he  dropped  in,  now  and  then,  for  a  talk. 
Yet  cold  as  he  was  to  people,  he  contrived  to  be  happy, 
and  was  always  on  particularly  good  terms  with  himself. 
"  I  love  my  fate  to  the  core  and  rind,"  he  used  to  say.  Even 
when  he  lay  dying  of  that  dread  disease,  consumption, — 
which  carried  him  off  in  1862,  he  feebly  said  to  some  one 
at  his  bedside,  "  you  ask  particularly  after  my  health.  I 
suppose  that  I  have  not  many  months  to  live,  but  of  course 
know  nothing  about  it.  I  may  pay  that  I  am  enjoying 
existence  as  much  as  ever,  and  regret  nothing." 

Ajs  a  writer  of  books,  Thoreau  must  always  occupy  an 
acknowledged  place  in  American  letters.  He  wrote  about 
eight  medium-sized  volumes,  but  all  of  them  are  not 
equal  in  point  of  merit.  Each  in  turn  exhibits  a  wealth  of 
observation,  some  satire,  a  certain  dry  humour,  much  force 
of  character,  and  a  clear  insight  into  human  affairs  and 
nature.  He  wrote  pretty  much  as  he  talked,  thought  often 
while  on  his  feet,  and  some  of  the  acutest  things  in  his 
works  were  composed  during  the  long  wallvs  which  he 
took  in  the  country.  "  The  length  of  his  walk  uniformly 
made  the  length  of  his  writing,"  as  was  once  said.  Some 
of  his  writings  are  exaggerative,  and  Ha  measured  every- 
thing by  a  rule  of  his  own,  which  'Concord  as 
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the  centre  of  the  universe.  Even  the  North  Pole  had  few 
phenomena  which  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  little  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  meridian  of  Concord  was  the 
main  base  of  operations  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
in  his  eyes  it  was  doubtless  Naples,  London,  Paris  and 
Venice,  all  rolled  into  one  sublime  entity. 

A  pleasant  book  of  his  is  The  Week,  which  is  really  a  re- 
cord of  a  delightful  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  rivers,  which  was  taken  by  the  author  and 
his  brother  in  the  month  of  August,  1839.  They  sailed 
about  in  a  boat  which  was  built  by  themselves  after  a 
model  of  their  own  design,  and  at  night  they  camped  out 
on  the  shore.  The  book  is  full  of  their  adventures,  by 
land  and  water,  and  contains  many  excellent  bits  of  de- 
scriptive and  essay  writing,  strengthened  by  philosophical 
dissertations,  and  some  interesting  studies  in  botany 
and  in  literature.  A  few  affectations  in  religious  thought, 
peculiarly  Thoreauesque,  abound  here  and  there,  but  one 
may  forgive  such  weaknesses  in  a  work  which  is  so  meri- 
torious in  all  other  directions.  Walden,  which  treats  of  life 
in  the  woods,  in  a  most  enjoyable  and  reflective  way,  ranks 
next.  It  tells  the  story  of  Thoreau's  own  career  in  the 
forest,  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  its  value  as  an 
authority  on  certain  features  of  New  England  civilization, 
it  is  likely  to  be  oftener  read  and  quoted  than  any  of  his 
other  writings.  A  Yankee  in  Canada  is  well  worth  dipping 
into,  though  it  certainly  does  not  show  its  author  at  his 
best.  He  confesses  that  he  failed  to  get  much  of  himself 
into  it.  Still,  it  has  some  humour,  and  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  reader  will  not  find  it  either  dull  or  stu- 
pid. You  will  pardon  me,  perhaps,  for  reading  to  you,  a 
page  or  two  out  of  this  sketchy  volume.  Thoreau  made 
the  trip  to  Canada  in  1850.  He  travelled  with  but  slight 
incumbrance,  in  the  way  of  baggage.    His  boast  was  that 
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he  could  be  independent  of  it.  He  set  out  early,  and  car- 
ried only  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  contained  the 
few  articles  which  he  absolutely  needed  for  his  journey. 
He  says : — 

"  My  i)ack,  in  fact,  was  soon  made,  for  I  keep  a  short  list 
of  those  articles  which,  from  frequent  experience,  I  have 
found  indispensable  to  the  foot  traveller ;  and,  when  about 
to  start,  I  have  only  to  consult  to  be  sure  that  nothing  is 
omitted,  and,  what  is  more  important,  nothing  superfluous 
inserted.  Most  of  my  fellow-travellers  carried  carpet-bags, 
or  valises.  Sometimes  one  had  two  or  three  tremendous 
yellow  valises  in  his  clutch,  at  each  hitch  of  the  cars,  or  if 
we  were  going  to  have  a  rush  in  earnest — and  there  were 
not  a  few — I  would  see  my  man  in  the  crowd,  with  two  or 
three  affectionate  lusty  fellows  pressing  close,  the  strap 
along  each  side  of  his  arm,  between  his  shoulder  and  his 
valises,  which  held  them  tight  to  his  back.  I  could  not 
help  asking  in  my  mind,  what  so  great  cause  for  shewing 
Canada  to  those  valises,  when  perhaps  your  very  nieces 
had  to  stay  at  home  for  want  of  an  escort  ?  I  should  have 
liked  to  be  present  when  the  custom-house  officer  came 
aboard  of  him,  and  asked  him  to  declare  upon  his  honour 
if  he  had  anything  but  wearing  apparel  in  them.  Even 
the  elephant  carries  but  a  small  trunk  on  his  journeys. 
The  perfection  of  travelling  is  to  travel  without  baggage. 
After  considerable  reflection  and  experience,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  best  bag  for  a  foot-traveller  is  made  with  a 
handkerchief,  or,  if  he  study  appearances,  a  piece  of  stifi* 
brown  paper,  well  tied  up,  with  a  fresh  piece  within  to 
put  outside  when  the  first  is  torn.  That  is  good  for  both 
town  and  country, — a  bundle  which  you  can  carry  literally 
under  your  arm,  and  which  will  shrink  and  swell  with  its 
contents.     I  never  found  the  carpet-bag  of  equal  capacity, 

which  was  not  a  bundle  of  itself.    We  styled  ourselves  the 
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foreign  accent,  a  few  more  liquids  and  vowels  perchance 
in  the  language  to  make  or  locate  our  ideals  at  once.  I 
began  to  dream  of  Provence  and  the  Troubadours,  and  of 
places  and  things  which  have  no  existence  on  the  earth. 
They  veiled  the  Indian  and  the  primitive  forest,  and  the 
woods  towards  Hudson's  Bay  were  only  as  the  forests  of 
France  and  Germany.  I  could  not  at  once  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  who  pronounced  daily  those 
beautiful,  and  to  me  significant,  words  led  as  prosaic  lives 
as  we  of  New  England.  In  short,  the  Canada  which  I  saw 
was  not  merely  a  place  for  railroads  to  terminate  in,  and 
for  criminals  to  run  to.  When  I  asked  a  man  if  there  were 
any  falls  on  the  Rtviere-au-Chien — for  I  saw  that  it  came 
over  the  same  high  bank  with  the  Monbnorenci  and  S(e. 
Anne — he  answered  that  ihore  were.  "  How  far  ?"  I  en- 
quired. ''Trois-quarts  de  lieue.''  **  How  high  ?"  ''Jepense, 
quatre-vingt'dix  pieds'* — that  is  ninety  feet.  We  turned 
aside  to  look  at  the  falls  of  tlie  Riviere  du  Saut  d  la  Puce, 
half-a-mile  from  the  road,  which  before  we  had  passed  in 
our  haste  and  ignorance,  and  we  pronounced  thom  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  that  we  saw  ;  yet  they  seemed  to  make  no  ac- 
count of  them  there,  and  when  first  we  enquired  the  way 
to  the  falls,  directed  us  to  Monimorenci,  seven  miles  distant. 
It  was  evident  that  this  was  the  country  for  waterfalls ; 
that  every  stream  that  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  must  have  a  great  fall  or  cascade 
on  it,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  mountains  was  for  a 
short  distance  a  small  Saguenay,  with  its  upright  walls. 
This  fall  of  La  Puce,  the  least  remarkable  of  the  four  which 
we  visited  in  this  vicinity,  we  had  never  heard  of  till  we 
came  to  Canada,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  New  England  to  be  compared  to  it.  Most 
travellers  in  Canada  would  not  hear  of  it,  though  they 
might  go  so  near  as  hear  it.    Since  my  return  I  find  that 
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three-inch  swing  of  a  pendulum  in  a  cup-board,  which  the 
great  pulse  of  nature  vibrates  by  and  through  each 
instant.''  "  The  beauty  there  is  in  mosses  must  be  consi- 
dered from  the  holiest,  quietest  nook."  "What  is  any  man's 
discourse  to  me,  if  I  am  not  sensible  of  something  in  it  as 
steady  and  cheery  as  the  creak  of  crickets."  •'  I  would  keep 
some  book  of  natural  history  always  by  me  as  a  sort  of  elixir, 
the  reading  of  which  should  restore  the  tone  of  the  system." 
"Their  tongues  had  a  more  generous  accent  than  ours,  as 
if  breath  was  cheaper  where  they  wagged."  One  more, 
"Cape  Cod,  the  right  arm  of  the  Commonwealth."  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  number  of  quotations,  but 
enough  have  been  given,  I  think,  to  show  the  manner  and 
style  of  Thoreau's  thought,  his  power  of  expression,  and 
peculiar  turn  for  humour.  His  other  books  are  Letters — 
full  of  strong  individuality  and  robust  thought, — The 
Maine  Woods,  Cape  Cod,  and  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts^ 
the  latter  a  collection  of  shrewd  observations  from  the 
author's  journal.  This  work,  bequeathed  in  1876  to  Mr. 
H.  G-.  0.  Blake  by  Sophia  Thoreau,  sister  of  the  naturalist, 
was  published  in  book-form  in  1881. 

Thoreau  died  at  Concord  on  the  6th  of  May,  1862. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  good  and  true  man.  He 
led  a  life  which  was  full  of  beautiful  lessons  for  the  young 
as  well  as  for  the  old.  TVe  cannot  all  become  hermits,  per- 
haps few  of  us  would  care  for  such  a  self-denying  state  ol 
existence, — ^but  we  may  all  lead  useful  lives,  if  we  will. 
And  may  we  not  learn  something  noble  and  enduring,  from 
the  simple  career  of  this  self-sacrificing  naturalist,  who 
gave  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  animals  which  ran  to  him  for  protection,  the  iish 
which  swam  into  his  hand,  and  the  plants  which  whisper- 
ed their  secrets  into  his  ear  ?  A  man  who  lived  as  Thoreau 
lived  could  do  great    good  to  his  fellows  were  he  so 
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i)atronage  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  and  through  the 
significant  co-opei-ation  of  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  attained  to 
some  degree  of  eminence  in  literary  and  scientific  studies  ; 

And  ickcrais  it  has  likewise  been  announced  tliat  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  with  the  unhesitating  approbation  of  his  literary 
associates,  a  mark  of  His  Excellency's  favour,  in  being  appointed  to  the 
high  and  influential  position  of  Preses  of  the  French  Historical  section  of 
the  said  Royal  Society  ; 

And  whereas  it  has  also  been  announced  that  IVIr.  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice, 
a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  and  for  many 
years  its  efficient  librarian,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  as  Preses  of  the 
French  Literature  section  of  the  said  Royal  Society  ; 

And  ichvrgas  it  is  likewise  known  that  Mr.  George  Stewart,  jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  and  an  associate  of  its 
Council,  has  been  notified  of  his  appointment  as  Fellow  of  the  said  Royal 
Society,  an  honour  suggested  by  His  Excellency  and  approved  of  by  Ills 
associate  Fellows  ; 

Be  it  then/ore  resohcd^  that  the  congratulations  of  the  members  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  as  rej^resonted  by  this  meeting, 
bo  tendered  to  Mr.  LeMoine,  who  has  so  long  and  ably  filled  the  position 
of  President  of  this  Society,  and  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  everything  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  to  Mr.  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice,  upon  whom 
honours,  political  as  well  as  literary,  have  lately  fallen  ;  and  likewise  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  whose  efforts  in  connection  with  our  Society  have  been  of  tlie 
most  praiseworthy  character,  and  whose  literary  fame  is  in  the  mouths  of 
all  who  proudly  recognize  the  development  of  a  Canadian  literature. 

And  he  it  further  naolvcdj  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the 
books  of  our  Society. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Ilouthier  seconded  the  resolutions,  and 
vote  of  thanks,  in  an  eloquent  and  highly  complimentary 
speech. 

Mr.  Scott  then  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  audience 
and  put  the  vote,  which  was  carried  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  LeMoine  resumed  his  x^osition,  when  he  and  Mr. 
Stewart  acknowledged  the  honours  paid  them. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  January  instant,  the 
President,  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  routine 
the  following  reports  were  read : — 

EEPORT   OF    THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  that,  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  there 
has  been  the  following  change  in,  and  addition  to,  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  note,  with  regret,  the  loss  by  death  of  an 
esteemed  life-member — Jos.  W.  Leaycraft,  Esq.,  and  of  the 
following  associate  members :     Messrs.  Thos.  Murphy,  F. 

*  

Laurie,  Levison  Sewell,  James  McCaghey,  Professor  Hubert 
LaKue,  and  Thomas  Andrews. 

By  resignation  and  removal  from  the  city,  the  Society 
has  lost  six  members;  on  the  other  hand,  eighteen  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  associate  members. 
With  the  daily  increasing  attractions  the  Society  can  offer, 
a  very  large  list  of  members  is  confidently  looked  for. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society: — 

Januarv  27th,  1881.— "Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of 
THE  Transport  Tremier,'  with  the  Regiment  \st  Royals, 
at  Cape  Chaile,  1843,"  read  by  Mr.  Hellemore. 

February  14th. — "What  I  saw  in  five  days  in  Rome,*' 
by  Hon.  David  Alexander  Eoss. 

March  3rd. — "The  Eoyal  Palaces  of  the  Loire,"  by 

Louis  Honore  Fr6chette,  Laureate  of  the  French  Academy. 

19 
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March  19th. — "Anticosti,  its  Shipwrecks — Illustrated 
by  a  map — What  has  been  done  since  Confederation  to  prevent 
Marine  Disasters,''  by  J.  TJ.  Gregory,  Marine  Department. 

March  25th. — "Thomas  Carlyle,"  by  Geo.  Stewart,  jr. 

April  9th. — "The  Practice  and  Principles  of  Art," 
by  Woodford  Pilkington,  C.  E. 

November  25th  and  December  21st. — The  opening  lecture 
of  the  season  1881-82,  by  the  President,  J.  M.  LeMoine; 
subject :  "Edinburgh— Eouen— York." 

Since  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  the  library  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  numerous  volumes 
selected  in  the  spirit  calculated  to  further  the  aims 
contemplated  in  the  charter  of  this  Association,  the 
promotion  of  science  and  history,  especially  that  of  our 
own  country,  in  their  higher  departments,  to  wit ;  "  the 
prosecution  of  researches  into  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
for  the  recovering,  procuring  and  publishing  interesting 
documents  and  useful  information  relating  to  the  National- 
Civil  and  Literary  History  of  British  North  America,  ana 
for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  said 
Province  of  Lower  Canada,  from  which  public  benefit  may 
be  expected." 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
purchases  and  donations  of  books  during  the  year. 

As  to  the  Museum,  want  of  space  has  prevented  the 
addition  of  the  groups  of  larger  animals.  One  of  our 
associate  members,  in  the  name  of  a  Scotch  taxidermist,  has 
submitted  a  proposition  to  exchange  some  of  our  duplicate 
bird  skins  for  Scotch  game  birds ;  if  a  locale  can  be  procured 
to  store  the  expected  specimens,  these  changes  must  naturally 
tend  to  make  our  collection  of  Natural  History  more 
extensive,  more  valuable. 
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An  eflFort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
this  historical  institution  and  to  carry  out  more  fully  the 
object  of  its  charter  by  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  maps,  plans  and  journals, 
relating  to  the  history  of  Canada,  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  its  archives. 
The  Society,  it  is  well  known,  from  its  earliest  times  has 
spent  large  sums  in  printing  and  publishing  memoirs,  siege 
narrations  and  records  bearing  on  Canadian  annals,. as  well 
as  in  acquiring  complete  fyles,  when  practicable,  of  the 
pioneer  news  sheets  and  leading  journals  published  in  this 
city,  such  as  the  Quebec  Gazelle  dating  from  1764,  the 
Quebec  Herald  from  1789,  the  Quebec  Mercury  from  1805, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  from  1847.  These  invaluable  sources 
of  reference  for  students  of  history  as  well  as  business  men — 
some,  costly  purchases — others,  prized  gifts  by  well-wishers 
to  the  Society — through  lack  of  space  in  the  library,  had 
been  relegated  to  a  dusty  and  dark  corner  of  the  museum, 
neglected,  difficult  of  access,  from  want  of  covers,  obliterated 
or  torn  titles ;  they  have  now  been  brought  to  light,  their 
bindings  and  titles  repaired  and  restored.  Classified  by 
order  of  date,  they  can  be  of  daily  and  of  easy  reference, 
in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  library ;  the  maps  and  plans, 
railway  surveys  and  valuable  documents  donated  by 
outsiders  or  by  our  members  are  equally  stored  in  this 
room,  and  preserved  in  drawers  for  reference  when  needed. 
Our  numerous  benefactors  will  see  therein  a  proof  that  their 
gifts  are  duly  appreciated  and  safely  preserved. 

In  connection  with  donations  to  this  department,  it  is 
pleasant  to  notice  an  important  and  new  gift  from  Messrs. 
Dawson  &  Co.,  of  eighteen  bound  volumes  of  the  Quebec 
Otutette  from  1856  to  1874,  which  will  go  far  to  complete 
the  fyles  of  the  Gazelle,  covering  110  years  of  Quebec  history. 
The  Society  has  also  to  thank,  among  others,  an  old  friend 
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of  the  institution,  the  Hon.  John  Fraser,  now  at  Charleston,=^ 
for  a  most  valuable  gift  of  coins,  medals,  Indian  and  other 
curiosities,  &c.  The  siege  narratives,  memoirs,  journals 
and  diaries  kept  by  the  late  James  Thompson,  a  volunteer 
under  (3-eneral  James  Wolfe,  and  later  on  attached  to  the 
Eoyal  Engineer  Department,  at  Quebec,  embracing  a  period 
of  seventy-two  years  (1758-1830),  having  been  placed  on  the 
market,  the  Society  devoted  a  portion  of  the  historical  fund 
to  procuring  these  unpublished  diaries — eight  or  ten  volumes 
in  number — which  comprise  so  much  of  the  history  of  our 
city,  pending  the  sieges  of  1759  and  1775,  and  later  on. 

The  Council  have  also  to  report  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  acquire  from  the  Morrin  College  the  privilege  of 
using  one  of  its  spacious  apartments  for  its  meetings,  where 
papers  and  essays  may  be  read. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  be  laid  before  the 
Society  to  make  known  the  state  of  the  funds  at  the  present 
moment,  and  also  the  dififerent  heads  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  during  the  year  just  expired. 

J.  M.  LeMoine, 

President. 
Quebec,  11th  January,  1882. 


REPOBT   OF  THE   LIBRARIAN. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  in  resigning  office  does  not 
offer  anything  of  particular  interest.  Though  the  reading 
room  continues  to  be  moro  appreciated  each  succeeding 
year,  yet  the  issues  of  books  have  been  fewer  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  viz :  a  few  over  4,000. 

This  diminution  of  circulation  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
small  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year.     It  is 

*  Our  esteemed  friend  haa  jast  closed  his  career  on  the  2nd  May,  1882* 
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to  be  Tegretted  that  the  state  of  our  finances  has  limited 
our  purchases,  for  we  have  many  new  books  on  the 
approved  list,  and  are  only  awaiting  the  funds  to  procure 
them. 

Among  the  few  purchases  is  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a  work  of  great  commercial  and 
literary  value,  in  those  respects  equivalent  to  many  smaller 
voluines. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  have  been  numerous,  among 
them  being  a  valuable  historical  work  presented  by  our 
Patron,  His  Excellency,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  eighteen 
volumes  of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  given  by  Messrs.  Dawson  & 
Co.  To  these  and  other  donors,  our  best  thanks  are  due ; 
— may  their  example  stimulate  many  more  to  present  us 
with  their  spare  volumes !  This  is  pre-eminently  a  kind  of 
charity  which  does  not  impoverish  the  donor,  neither  does 
"  imparted  knowledge"  diminish  learning's  store. 

List  of  the  donations,  purchases  and  exchanges  of 
transactions  are  appended  to  this  report.  These  latter  are 
numerous; — though  many  do  not  bring  any  immediate 
return,  yet  this  judicious  distribution  of  our  publications 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  charter  and  is  earning  for  our 
Society  a  widespread  reputation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EODEBICK  MCLSOD, 

Librarian. 


r-restaeni—j .  M.  LeAloine,  F.E.S.C. 
Vice-Presidents— y{.  Hossack,  H.  S.  Scotl,  ; 
0.  Tessier. 

Treasurer — Edwin  Pope, 

Librarian — F.  C.  Wurtele. 

»  —  j.._  _  B T  "_  Bgiiga„, 

W.  Clint. 
jertBon. 
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McLeod. 

neil — P.  Johnston, 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBKART,  1881 


New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society — Biennial  report. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utioa,  N.  T. 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wyoming  Historical  Society,  Penn. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  1880. 

39th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  1880. 

Manual  of  the  "  "  "  "     188L 

Directory  of  the      .  "  "  "  "     1881. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vols.  18,  19,  20,  21. 

''  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vuL  23. 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science. 
Essex  Institute,  Historical  Collections,  vol.  17,  parts  I,  II,  III,  lY. 

*'        Visitor^s  G  uido  to  Salem. 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1880-81,  vol.  18. 
A  Centennial  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,   by 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D. 
Acts,  Resolves  and  Reports  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Harvard  University  Bulletin. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  vol.  13. 
Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  vol.  9. 

•'  **  "      Colonial  Institute,  voL  12. 

'*  *'      Society.  Edinburgh,  1879-80. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Ireland,  1879-80. 

**  **         **     United  Service  Institution. 

Prticeedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural 

Sciences,  voL  5,  part  3rd. 
Sessional  Papers  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Sessional  Papers  of  the  Legislature  of  tho  FMnrinoe  of  Ontario,  1881. 
Journals  of  the  Province  of  Ontaria 
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Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  Ontario. 

Sessional  Papers  of  the  4th  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1880-81. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1880-81. 

"  "     Senate,  "      " 

Sessional  Papers,  ''      '' 

Canadian  Journal.     (Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute.) 
Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Canadian  Naturalist. 

Canadian  Military  Keviow,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Calendar  of  Dalhousie  College  and  University,  Nova  Scotia. 
Calendar  of  McGill  College. 
Annuaire  de  TUniversite  Laval. 
Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  Canadien  de  Quebec. 
Educational  Record  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Journal  de  ITnstruction  Publique. 
Le  Journal  d'Agriculture. 

Actes  de  la  Soci6te  d'Ethnographie,  Paris,  Session  1874-75. 
Ahales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico. 
The  Stereometricon,  by  Chevalier  C.  Baillairge,  C.  E. 
Rapport  du  Chevalier  C.  Baillairge,  Ingenieur  de  la  Cite  de  Quebec. 
Imports,  Exports  and  the  French  Treaty — Cobden  Club. 
Free  Trade  and  Tarifs — Cobden  Club.  * 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  26th  Annual  Report. 
Pajol,  par  le  General  de  Division,  Comte  Pajol,   son  Fils  aine — tomes  I, 

n.  III,  1772  to  1884,  with  atlas — presented  by  the  Governor  General, 

the  Marquis  of  Lome. 
Quebec  Gazette— 1856,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  60,  69, 

70,  71,  72,  73,  18  vols. — presented  by  Dawson  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
Hiawatha  and  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  by  Horatio  Hale. 
The  Names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Kiche  Myths,  Central  America,  by  Daniel 

G.  Brenton,  MD. 
The  "Daily  News,"  London — presented  by  J.  L.  Whitehead,  Esq. 
"  Grip"  for  1881— presented  by  H.  S.  Scott,  Esq. 
"Forest  ind  Stream  " — presented  by  R,  McLeod,  Esq. 
"Canadian  Spectator. " 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM,  1881. 


Model  of  a  Chingaleae  Sailing  Canoe,  presented  bj  C.  P.  Dean,  Esq., 
Collections  of  Coins,  Medals,  Specimens  of  Mineralogy,  Indian  and  other 

valuable  curiosities,  presented  by  Hon.  John  Fraser. 
Scrip  Money  of  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  1837,  Half- dollar, 

QuarteiMlollar  and  seven-pence  half-penny. 
Coin,  presented  by  Master  Arthur  Fleming. 


^•m  m 


NEW  BOOKS  ACQUIRED  BY  PURCHASE,  1881, 


English  Men  of  Letters,  Wordsworth,  Dryden,  lAndor,  DeQuinoey. 

Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  6th  vol. ,  Kinglake. 

First  six  volumes  of  the  Encyclopscdia  Britannica. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  2  vols. 

The  Coming  of  the  Princess. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Beauce. 

Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England. 

Pepacton. 

Orion  and  other  Poems. 

Literary  Sheaves,  Dr.  Prosper  Bender,  Quebec. 

Reminiscences  of  Carlylc. 

Are  Legislatures,  Parliaments. 

Young  Ireland. 

The  Scot  in  British  North  America,  2nd  vol. 

National  Portrait  Galler}',  4th  •* 

International  *'  **  2nd 

Canadian         *'  "     3rd  &  4th  " 

Lovcll's  Gazetteer  of  British  North  America 

20 
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EXCHANGE  LIST,  1881 


American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Astor  Library,  New  York  City. 

Antiquarian  Society,  Montreal. 

American  Geoijraphical  Society,  New  York. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bourne,  Wm.  O.,  OflBce  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  Fork  City. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Central  Ohio  Scientific  Association,  XJrbana,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

DePeyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  New  York. 

Dawson,  Principal,  McGill  College. 

Dawson,  Dr.  Geor^^  M. ,  Montreal. 

Douglas,  Prof.  Jas. ,  Phoenixville,  Penn. 

D'Abbadie,  Antoine,  Institut  de  France,  Paris. 

Dwight,  T.  F.,  Librarian  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.S. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Gould,  S.  C,  Manchester  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Hampshire. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Historical  Society,  New  York. 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Historical  Society,  Helana,  Montana. 

Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Historical  Society,  Minnesota. 

Institut  Canadien,  Montreal 

Institut  Canadien,  Quebec. 

Institut  Canadien,  Ottawa. 

Kingston,  Prof.,  Observatory,  Toronto. 

Librarian  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa. 

Librarian  Parliamentary  Library,  Toronto. 

Librarian  Parliamentary  Library,  Halifax. 

Library,  Parliament,  Quebec. 
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Lamphere,  A.  T. ,  Cor.  Secty.  Michigan  Library  Association. 
Librarian,  Department  of  State,  Wiuihington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco. 
Mercantile  Libi'ary,  New  York. 
Minister  of  Finance,  Ottawa. 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 
McGill  University  Library. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  York. 
Natural  History  Society,  Montreal. 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Ouimet,  Hon.  Ged6on,  Quebec. 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
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answers  have  bccugiveu  to  this  question.  Some  have  fixed 
upon  Central  Asia,  others  have  raised  up  from  the  ocean's 
depths  the  buried  continent  of  Lemnria,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  his  "Preadamites,"  Dr.  "Winchell  gives  a  chart 
of  the  progrossive  disi»rsiou  of  mankind  from  this  supposed 
priiuitire  centre.  In  his  "  Island  Life,"  Mr.  Wallace  has  set 
himself  strongly  in  opjjosition  to  this  theory,  though  he 
admits  that  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  some  large 
islands — as  large  as  Madagascar,  perhaps — once  existed  in 
the  designated  lo<^ality.  More  summarily  he  dismisses  the 
"Atlantis"  theory,  on  which  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  has 
written  what  is,  at  least,  an  entertaining  book.  We  can, 
even  without  asking  for  any  modification  of  the  continents 
as  they  exist,  imagine  the  fathers  of  mankind  pushing 
iarther  east  or  farther  west,  as  their  necessities  urged  them, 
first  on  foot,  then  on  liorsc-back  or  in  wagons,  and  finally 
in  the  rude  boats  of  ])ri]nilive  construction.  Next  neigh- 
bors, and  probably  akin  by  blood,  as  they  were  by  tongue, 
to  those  for  ^vhom  the  record  in  Genesis  was  primarily 
written,  were  the  foremost  of  ancient  explorers  and  coloni- 
zers. Long  before  Athens  had  a  name,  the  Fhoonicians 
w^ere  a  nation  «jf  skilled  mechanics,  of  merchant  princes, 
and  had  learned  to  givo  permanence  to  their  thoughts  by 
writing.  Unhappily  their  literatun^  lias  perished,  and  even 
of  their  language  only  a  few  scattewMi  fragments  have 
BQTvived.  Tyre  was  a  strong  city  in  Jo.-*hua's  time.  The 
cunning  work  of  the  t^idonians  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Homer,  and  in  both  .saiit'd  and  i)rofane  history  and  poetry 
the  skill  and  daring  oi'  the  early  Ph<Eiiii;iau  navigators  are 
abundantly  attested.  If  we  comprise  nndcr  the  same  cate- 
gory them  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  i>ortion  of  the  globe 
traversed  by  or  known  to  that  hardy  and  enterprising  race 
was  of  no  small  extent,  even  according  to  modem  ideas. 
We  know  that  ages  befon-  the  Christian  era  they  had  made 
their  way  to  Britain  and  to  the  Baltic,  and  that  they  acted 
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as  farriers  westward  of  tlie  labrirs  and  j)n)dii''is  ol'  the  lur 
East  is  sulli'-ienlly  cslablislied.  Xnioplioii  roiniiiends  the 
proli'v.-ieury  to  wliirh  lln'V  had  ]):<)iin'iit  the  arl  ol"  siii])build- 
iiiff,  and  their  orderly  avraiiL-vuicMi  ol'  taekl.'  and  eari^o. 
Then*  is  reason  to  Vx^ln^v*.*  ihal  tlu'  riurni-ians  knew  niorc^ 
of  distant.  n'U'ions  tlian  th«*v  ]>^  i.-ndrvl,  h.-^.  inu*  <oni-eale<l 
their  diseov(.*ries  lest  others  should  (•<)nij)'it'  ^vilh  i]i»'ni  in 
trade  and  rol)  tht'in  ol'  their  i)p>!iis.  \i\cn  lli"  aru-unient 
that  they  were  not  unaware  ol'  th'  existi^nce  (»!'  ihis  conti- 
nent has  some  support.  Dr.  Daniel  \Vil^<'n.  in  a  pap'T  n*ad 
before  the  American  Association,  at  Monir.-al.  ^^.us  iliat  -*  at 
periods,  i)ro])ably  widi'  ai)arl,  va«  «'s  {'n^ni  iln^  nld  World 
have  reached  the  shores  ol'  th-*  American  (-"niin'-nl  and 
planted  there  the  trerms  of  laterlrilx's,"  and  in  his  inr.niiural 
address  to  thi'  I'^nu'lisli  Liienilnre  Serii.»ii  of  ihc  Koval 
^^ocietv  of  (^^nada.  he  sjivs  ihat  "  there  s-mmus  infiliiim-  ini- 
])robabl"  in  llu*  a->iimption  that  \\\r  mo>\'  ;.ii  i. m  v<»ya!i-ers 
from  the  MediterriMn'an.  v/lio  <laini«'d  {a  liav  «ir:  umnavi- 
irated  Africa  and  were  familiar  wilh  t]i«'  inlands  <»f  the 
Atlantic,  mav  luiv*-  found  iheiv  wav  in  ih<'  ui-t-al  «i:n!inent 
whi<'h  hiv  beyond.''  One  of  ih  •  ni)«t  int-'it'stiiiL!'  r"i-ord<  <»f 
th(^  explorinii'  rxp  Ticjin's  ol"  anrii-m  naviu':ii;»rs  is  ijie 
'*Voyai»'e  of  llanno,"  ihe  arjh«'nli«it  v  of  wlii<li  IJiM^vn  m'cs 
no  "'ood  reason  why  any  one  ^lio^vld  doui>l.  It  is  -.xiant  in 
a  translation  supjjost'd  to  }ia\!*  b^  'ii  mad-'  l)y  >'»iii  •  (Ireek 
mer<"hant  fn)m  the  oriii-in;<l  i*uni  •.  llainiM's  «'x:>  «liii'.'n  is 
thouii'hl  to  haye  tak^-n  plac'  ab..ni  ■■)»o  D.  (\  in  ih  '  mi»st 
Ilourishinii*  day--  (»f  tin-  (.'ar'liaii'inian  li.'i>ii])li.-.  S  w'uii;  oiw 
witli  ♦»<)  ships  iind  :;njH)n  m.-n  aii«l  women,  al'i  ■:•  iw>  (lay.^' 
sail  beyond  the  Tillars  of  !  I  ':'.u!<'-'.  le.'  <ahi"  1)  a  j»iaeo 
where  ili«'  <"iiv  'rhvmiat«  liu^n  \\  .?<  f-;ri:i<!iM!.  i'..-.«inLi' 
many  wondrou*-  >«-''n'"-  and  M".';i;_*  .■!":;li:-:;;v  ;i]i'i  •.' 'i.y  wild 

« 

animals,   ih-.*y  <';ini«'  lo  th-.'  ri\    v  Lixus.    on    ili"    l)ank>   of 

m 

which  a  !ril)e  <»f  >hf[>h«'rds  frd  ih«'ir  Ilo«-k>.  an<l  i":<»iii   ihcm 
they  obtain«'d  int«'rprei«*rs.     At  tin*  mouth  ol'  anoih^-r  river 
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much  additional  light  had  been  cast  ou  the  uorthern  por- 
tions of  Europe.  Among  whose  to  whom  this  added  know- 
ledge was  due  may  b(*  mentioned  Xenophon,  Pytheas, 
Ctesias,  Aristotle  and  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Xenophon  cleared  up  the  obscurity  that  hung 
over  regions  i^artially  known  before  his  time.  Aristotle 
dealt  with  tlie  earth  as  a  naturalist,  rather  than  a  geogra- 
pher. Of  Ct(»sias  little  has  come  down  to  us  and  for  that 
wc  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  diligimt  ecclesiastical  di- 
plomatist, Photius.  He  was  a  preti^ntious  w^riter  and  it  is 
doubtful  W'hether  his  expi*riencc  was  as  comprehensive  as 
his  imagination.  Whether  by  travel  or  by  inquiry,  he  had, 
however,  added  some  interesting  contributions  to  the  sum  of 
Greek  knowledge  concerning  the  East,  espeiaally  India,  in 
those  times.  His  account  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
peninsula  was  largely  mingled  Avilh  fable,  and  his  jealous 
detraction  of  the  works  of  his  pn^decessors  Avould  hardly 
add  to  our  rc^spect  for  his  character.  Pytheas  has  an  interest 
for  us  as  beinq;  what  now-a-davs  would  be  termed  a  French- 
man.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia, 
then  renowned  lor  its  learning  and  enterprise.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  4th  Century  B.  C.  he  sailed  through  the  columns 
of  Hercules  and  turned  northwards  past  tlie  coast  of  fSpaiu 
and  France  until  he  reached  Britain,  whi<h  he  was  the  iirst 
Greek  to  explore.  He  jn'OctM'ded  thence  to  the  Baltic,  pas.s- 
ing,  on  his  way,  a  re  gion  whi<li  be  calhHl  Thule  and  which 
some  suppose  to  ])i*  Jutland.  Then  retracing  his  course,  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tlu*  lihine,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  German  nation  called  the  Osthiones, 
that  is,  0>t-v/ohner,  or  dw*llers  in  the  ea.-t.  Having  coast- 
ed along  till  he  caiiie  t;)  another  river,  he  asceiided  it  and 
thus  made  his  wavback  overland  to  Massilia. 

Alexander  the  Great's  exjxHlit ion  to  Asia  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  geographical  discovery,  making  ihe  Gn^eks 
acquainted  with  countries  and  nations  j)reviousIy   known 


he  knew  of  thf  world  or  has  dinguisod  his  kuowlodge  for 
poetic  pnrjioses.  Proll'ssor  Viri:liow,  following  Dr.  Schlic- 
mann,  thinks  it  impo-^siljU'  lor  the  Iliad  to  have  been 
written  by  a  man  Avho  had  not  beou  in  the  country  which 
it  describes.  Mr.  Gladstone  divides  the  region  which 
Homer  mentions  into  conntiies  apprehended  by  Phcenician 
report  and  conntrios  known  by  experience,  lie  also  clasBes 
the  Homeric  geography  as  inntT — confined  to  the  Greek 
Peninsula  and  Islands — and  onter — tho  wonderland  bonnd- 
ed  by  the  river  Okeano.s,  with  its  eternal  flux  and  reflui 
aronnd  the  abodi^  of  man.  From  the  days  of  Homer  to 
those  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  hud  greatly  extended  their 
range  both  of  knowledge  and  influenei;.  TJiey  had  pushed 
tlieir  colonial  onlerprLse  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don  on  the 
sbores  of  the  Palii.s  Mceotis  and  westward  to  the  Golfe  du 
Lion,  while  Saixliiiia,  yieily,  Italy  and  Africa  had  received 
the  impress  of  their  civi'-iza.non  The  young  man  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the -'ith  t'eiitnry,  unrolled  tho  volume  of  his  tra- 
vels at  the  great  Olympic  festival,  in  the  pri'sence  of  his 
assembled  compatriots,  addressed  hearers  not  quite  stran- 
gers to  the  remotest  countries  which  hv  descrilK'd.  Th<! 
world,  as  conceived  ])y  Herodotus,  comprised  less  than  the 
half  of  Enroll,  abo^it  a  lifth  of  Asia,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
Africa — a  cousidi'iablu  eiihirjrement  on  that  of  Homer.  He 
gives  hints,  laoreover,  whieli,  if  logically  followed  up, 
would  lead  to  still  further  extension,  for  in  almost  every 
direction,  the  bounding  lines  are  uudefined.  These  lines 
included  in  the  east  the  region  of  the  Pniijaub  or  live  tri- 
butaries of  tlie  Indus,  which  had  been  explored  by  Heylax 
of  Carj'anda ;  westwai-d,  they  touclied  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Atlantic,  where  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Celts  and 
Iberian  Cynesians  as  having  their  abode.  In  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes,  who  died  towards  the  close  ofthc  second 
century,  these  limits  had  been  jiushed  ba<'k  considerably — 
India,  being  known  as  far  as  its  southi-rn  extremity  while 


the  second  ceiilnry-,  Pausiiiiias  published  hiN  itiiiorary  or 
traTellers'  gnide  to  antient  Grot'oe.  It  was  from  Christian 
misBionaries  that  tlm  Tlumuns  wito  tlri^t  to  li^arn  the  les&ou 
that  the  nations  boyoiid  tlio  coiiiinrs  of  their  jiower  liad  their 
part  in  the  schpnie  ol"  existence  and  weri;  worthy  of  study 
and  consideration.  They  Iiud  ^rowii  aL'<:Ti»tomed,  as  Gibbon 
Bays,  to  "confound  the  Koman  uionari-hy  witli  the  fjlobe  of 
the  earth,"  but  wure  now  to  li'arn  wliat  they  should  after^ 
wards  acutely  feel,  the  imiioi-lanci-  of  races  whom  they  had 
BComfuUy  ignored.  Before  the  close  of  the  soeoud  century, 
lealons  missionaries  had  preached  the  Gosjiel,  not  only  in 
every  province  of  the  Empire,  but  in  many  of  the  remote 
regions  beyond  it.  The  li-adilion  that  t^t.  Thomas  evangel- 
ized a  part  of  India,  is  well  known.  The  native  CliriBtiane 
of  Malabar  firmly  believwl  it  when  they  were  lirst  visited 
by  the  rortujjucKo.  More  autlieiilic  is  Uie  record  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Chinese  I'ravince  of 
Shensi,  by  the  Ne.storians,  asaitesled  by  lhe.Sii!:anfn  tablet, 
discovered  in  tC25.  The  Itev.  Wells  William.s,  who  lectured 
in  Montreal  a  few  years  airo,  and  who  sjx'nt  much  of  hi.s  life 
in  China,  has  no  doubt  of  it;^  jrenuineness.  Ariiobius,  who 
wrote  in  the  bcs^nnint^of  llw  third  century,  mentions  the 
Seres  among  those  %vho  liad,  in  jiart,  aeceiited  Ciiristianity 
in  his  time.  The  monks  who  brouq'ht  llie  t'gifs  of  the  silk- 
wonn  to  Constantinople  in  the  middle,  of  J  lie  sixth  century^ 
had  long  resided  in  China,  and,  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  it  is 
leasonable  to  snpiiosc  that  they  were  not  llie  lirnt  or  the 
only  ones  who  went  thitlier  to  preach  the  Gosjwl.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  see  whether  the  Cliinesc  had  been  doing 
anything  to  overcome  the  baiTiei-s  that  separated  them  from 
the  western  world.  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  took  the 
name  (ser)  for  silkworm  from  the  Chinese  name  for  the  same 
nsefhl  insect.  How  did  it  rcacli  Ihem  ?  Nearchus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  the  iirst  to  Njieak  of  the  8eric  stufis  of 
India  and  of  the  people  of  the  Seivs,     It  is  thought  that 
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and  his  Sons   wore  borne  in  tin*  ark  to  tho  cartli   which  wo 
HOW  inhabit.     Mr.   Ii^uatius  UuiinoUv.  in  his  -'Atlantis," 

J  cites  Cosmas  as  makiiii^  the  l)i*luir<'  hi^iriu  Ironi  tho  west  in 

support  of  llie  reality  of  Plato's  story  in  the  Timicus.     Not- 
withstanding? his  odd  notions,  Cosmas  irives  some  valuable 

[  information  coneerninic  the  natural  historv^  of  the  eountries 

that  hi?  vi.^ited,  especially  India  and  Ceylon. 

IJesides  missions  and  eommcrei*,  a  new  iVm-e  l)(\ijan  now 
to  impv4  mi»n  to  travt^l — th<'  ven^Tation  for  shrines  and 
holy  pla(<^s.  Amoni:^  those  who  mad(»  the  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  left  an  exaet  aceount  of  wliat  tln^v  saw  was  Art*ul- 
phus,  a  French  Bislio]),  who  in  tin*  sevi^itli  eeniury,  visited 
Ji»rusalem  and  the  other  scencvs  in  rali\sline  made*  dear  to 
the  ln»art  of  the  Christian  bv  hallowed  associations.  His  nar- 
rative  has  a  spt^-ial  vahu*  as  shewing  at  least  the  antiquity 
of  the  loc^ation  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  record, 
still  revtTcd  l)y  i^ious  pili^ims  oi'  all  denominati(ms.  lie 
also  visiltHl  and  d(\^cril)ed  Dama^i'us.  Tvre,  .lafla.  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  Another  pilcrrim  of  less  <'xalted  rank 
but  no  l(»ss  interest,  ihouirh  he  wrote  no  l)ook,  was  Godric, 
the  llennit.  whose  story  is  so  deli^'htfullv  told  by  Charles 
KinijsLn'.  Ilavinu^  been  a  merchant-sailor  for  sixt(M*n  years, 
and  prospi'H'd  in  his  care(T,  h(»  l)(\iran  to  think  that  there  were 
other  thini;-s  than  moni^y-makini?  to  live  i'or.  So,  havinc^ 
worshipj)ed  at  the  shrines  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  C^ithbert  of 
Fame,  and  still  vearninG:  for  the  l)lessedness  of  a  soul  at 
pc^ace  with  God  and  with  itst^lf,  he  took  the  Cross  and  start- 
ed for  Jerusalem,  facini?  difliculties  inen'diblo,  but  manai^inix 
at  last  to  reach  his  destination.  He  made  his  way  home  by 
Spain,  so  as  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  St.  James  of  Compos- 
tella.  Then  he  settled  down  as  a  hermit  at  Fin(hah\  nc^ar 
Durham.  His  pilii^rimaG^*^  took  place  several  (*enturies  alter 
Ar(uli)h*s.  l)ut  another  Kni^lishman,  named  "\Villil)ald,  a 
member  of  a  wealthy  family,  made  the  same  journey  in  Ihe 
7th  century.     It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  like  the 
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exploration 
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OUT  own  Jacques  Oarticr. 

TTie  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  with  its  wars  of  religions 
and  maturial  conquest,  oould  not  fail,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  stimnhite  inter-communieatiou  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  was  a  mission  of  the  sword  and,  as 
itnch,  had  a  remarkable  success.  But,  wliile  the  sword 
was  doing  its  work,  the  arts  of  iH'ace  weiv  not  forgotten. 
In  the  sixth  century  tliere  was  a  bri»k  eommercu  between 
China  and  Arabia.  Ilaroun  Al  Baschid  not  only  correspon- 
ded with  C'harlemaffiiitbutiarried  on  trade  with  theCoR'ans 
t  whose  ports  have  only  latiily,  not  ■without  trouble  and  even 
1  bloodshed,  biicn  n'Opened  to  the  world.  '  A  thousand  years," 
|Mr.  Grifiis  tells  us,  "before  Perry  sailed  for  the  Tycoon's 
(Capital,  the  Bubji.'ethol'I[annni  Al  Baschid  traded  with  the 
iCoreans,  bringing  to  Bagdad  and  Daiuascxis  jwarls,  gold, 
jeweUed  ornament.-,  saddles,  jx.rcelain  and  drugs  from 
-Shinra,"  (an  ancient  Ntatc  in  Corea).  Chinese  merchants 
icame  as  far  as  the  lVr.-iiau  (.lulf  where  thoy  were  met  by 
L&Tabs  fromMusiat  and  Syria,  it  is  ihoughtthat  in  that  way 
jKobammcdaiiism  was  introduced  into  China  and  it  is  stated 
ll^  those  who  have  triven  attention  to  the  subje<-t  that  to 
i^fluB  day  the  Arab  origin  of  the,  Chinese  Mtwlem  eau  be  d«- 

ttected  in  their  faces  and  forms.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  an  alliance  existed  bel\vtH>n  the  lini]ipror  of- China 
and  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  former  -was  ('ven  supplied 
ith  soldiers  by  the  latter,  diiring  his  conllid  -with  a  rebel 
neral.     "When  the  war  was  over,   the   \i<torious  Arab 
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staid  some  time,  they  made  their  way  along  southern  Ara- 
bia to  Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  there,  after  pass- 
ing through  Persia,  Ibn  Uatuta  made  a  second  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Then  be  again  visited  the  Nile  region,  from  which 
he  passed  through  Syria,  touching  at  Jerusalem,  Tripoli, 
and  other  cities,  to  Anatolia.  At  Erzeroum  he  saw  an 
aerolite  that  weighed  620  lbs.  Crossing  the  Black  Sea,  he 
landed  in  the  Crimea,  reached  the  city  of  Astrakhan  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  the  Tartar  King  was  then 
passing  the  winter.  The  princess,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
the  Greek  Emperor,  being  about  to  make  the  journey  to 
Constantinople,  Ibn  Uatuta  was  asked  to  be  her  escort,  a 
charge  which  he  gallantly  accepted.  On  the  way  the  au- 
gust party  was  guarded  by  oOOO  men,  w- ho  carried  a  mosque 
which  could  be  sot  up  at  every  stage.  At  the  Byzantine 
capital,  Ibn  Batuta  was  received  with  much  distinction  and 
he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  i^oints  of  interest  and  to  gather  all  pos- 
sible information.  Afterwards  he  re-traversed  the  desert 
to  Chorasm,  to  Bokhara,  to  Balkh,  and  at  every  stage  in  his 
wanderings  ho  saw  the  traces  of  the  devastating  march  of 
Barbarian  conquorors.  Having  arrived  at  Herat,  he  conceiv- 
ed the  project  of  visiting  the  Jarthest  East.  At  Delhi,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  but,  as  we 
shall  presently  be  accompanying  another  traveller  in  the 
same  direction,  perhaps  we  had  better  take  leave  of  the 
enterprising  Ibn  BatuUi  at  this  point,  merely  adding  that 
he  reached  the  distant  city  to  which  he  w^as  commissioned 
and  went  even  as  lar  as  the  Great  Wall,  having  on  the 
journey  visited  Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  a  number  of  other 
places  of  interest.  In  1348,  we  find  him  once  more  at 
Mecca  and  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  Tangier. 
But  not  to  rest — he  had  enjoyed  the  charm  of  travel  so  long 
that  repose  was  a  burden  to  him.  So  he  set  out  anew  and 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  traversing  the  desert  of 
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ancients  which,  hut  for  liiia,  would  havi-  passi'd  wholly 
out  of  memory.  Whatovor  may  have  been  his  offfucf-s  as 
a  churchman,  for  this  service  to  literature,  he  di>seTvcs  to 
be  had  in  g^ratcful  remembrance.  But  the  days  were  op- 
preaching  when  the  kindly  relations  of  -which  Charle- 
magne's correspondence  and  the  mission  of  Photius  ^ve 
evidence  were  to  be  chantrod  for  a  stnig^gle  in  which  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent  should  meet  as  deadly  foes,  and 
Western  Christendom,  istirred  by  a  common  impulse,  should  . 
more  eastward  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  and  the  shrines  of 
the  Faith  from  the  occupation  ol'  scornfnl  infidels.  That  the 
Cmsaderfi  were  not  without  their  inliucnce  on  the  progress 
of  exploration  by  giving  intensity  to  the  spirit  which,  in 
those  ages,  enticed  so  largely  into  it,  cannot  bo  denied. 
Bobertson  thinks,  indeed,  that  their  etfi.'ct  on  trade  was 
injurious  and  temporarily  it  may  have  been  so.  But  any 
sentiment  which  impels  men  to  do  great  things  whether 
for  the  love  of  religion  or  for  the  glory  which  they  may 
bring,  must  ultimately  stimulate  every  kind  of  human 
endeavor.  Religion,  chivalry  and  commerce  were  oft:n 
combined,  indeed,  in  impelling  men  to  undertake  enter- 
prises attended  with  danger  as  well  as  with  proILt  and  ho- 
nonr.  Milman  tells  us-  tliat  the  "  silks,  jewels,  spices, 
paper  and  other  products  of  the  oast  were  brought  homo 
from  Palestine  by  the  pious  but  not  unworldly  merchants 
of  Venice,  Pisa,  Marseilles  and  even  of  Fi-ance  and  Ger- 
many." 

If  time  permitted,  some  reference  might  be  made  to  the 
deeds  of  the  adventurous  Norsemen  and  especially  to  their 
voyages  to  Iceland,  Greenland  and  tlie  New  World.  I 
may,  however,  before  proceeding,  pause  just  a  moment  to 
mention  a  recent  valuable  addition  that  has  been  made  to 
the  already  important  manuscript  collection  of  this  Society. 
Dr.  Marsden  has  received  from  the  venerable  Mr.  Hender- 
Km,  of  Megantic,  his  admirable  contribution  to  the  litera- 


ed  to  this  vice-roy  in  Slavonic,  Arabic  and  Tartar.  Having 
read  the  documents.  Bathy  ordered  tho  ambasBadors  to  start 
at  oncu  for  Carafomm.  The  journey  was  a  rapid  one — the 
horses  being  changed  six  times  a  day.  The  country  through 
which  they  passed  was  almost  a  desert,  sparsely  inhabited 
by  tribes  whom  tlie  Mongols  had  conquered  and  enslaved. 
Hft\-ing  traversed  Turkestan,  they  came  to  Kara-Kithay 
where  the  governor  recci^-ed  Ihcin  with  due  honor  and  gave 
them  what  he  considered  suitable  entertainment.  They 
then  continued  their  journey  through  a  told,  inouutaiuous 
region  and  at  last  on  the  ii2nd  of  July.  1245.  they  reached 
the  ennrons  of  the  royal  city.  The  emperor  had  just  died 
and  the  election  of  his  suc-esii^or  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
The  empress-dowager  meanwhile  acting  as  regent,  it  was 
to  Her  Majesty  the  ambassadors  were  presented.  They 
saw  a  countless  multitude  of  princes  and  dukes  on  horse- 
back occupying  all  the  surrounding  heights,  livery  day 
they  appeared  in  a  dillerent  giirb,  sometimes  in  white  and 
purple,  sometimes  in  searlet  and  white,  and  so  on.  On  the 
harneijs  of  some  of  the  lior.>:!es  there  wa-s  silver  valued  at 
twenty  marlu.  A  month  i)assed  before  the  heir  was  pro- 
claimed cmi>eror,  and  the  mission  of  Carpini  and  Jean  de 
Boheme  began  to  come  to  an  end.  It  brought  them  little 
profit,  except  the  experience  which  it  gave  them  of  strange 
scenes  and  people,  and  the  renown  and  promotion  which  it 
won  for  tliem  on  their  return.  After  their  presentation  to 
the  newly  enthroned  emiKTor,  they  were  detained  for  a 
month,  getting  no  eatisfarlion  and  but  jiuor  fare  and  treat- 
ment. They  were  not  e\\']i  allowed  ihe  privilege  of  enter- 
ing Caracornm.  Finally,  they  were  hauglifily  dismissed 
with  a  letter  which  bore  the  inn)n'Sfi  of  a  scornl'ul  fatalism, 
as  though  Okkaday  and  Kuyuk,  his  successor,  were  God's 
servants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  command  while  other  men, 
including  the  Pope  and  all  Christian  princes,  were  called 
vpan.  to  obey.     Possibly,  the  fact  that  His  Holiness,  either 
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Elhan.  The  great  emperor  rocei ved  them  hospitably  and» 
haying  already  learned  the  Tartar  tongue,  they  were  able  to 
converse  with  their  royal  entertainer,  who  was  just  then 
thinking  of  sending  an  embassy  to  His  Holiness. 

They  took  their  leave  of  the  great  Khan  in  1266,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Emperor's  suite  named  Cogatal.  The 
latter  falling  ill,  they  had  to  make  their  way  home  alone, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  three  years  that  they  reached  Ar- 
menia. Arriving  at  Acre,  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Clement  IV,  but  they  were  well  received  by  the  legate, 
Tebaldo,  who,  being  soon  after  elected  Clement's  succes- 
sor, gave  a  reply  to  Kublai  and  commissioned  two  monks 
to  accompany  the  Polo  brothers.  During  his  long  previous 
absence,  Niccolo's  wife  had  died,  having  given  birth  to  a 
son.  This  son,  now  about  17  years  old,  was  the  celebrated 
Marco,  who  began  his  career  by  going  with  his  father  and 
uncle  on  their  important  embassy.  To  give  any  thing  like 
a  satisfactory  sketch  of  Marco's  career  would  require  a 
paper  and  a  pretty  long  one  to  itself  and,  as  my  purpose  is 
to  indicate  the  general  course  of  discovery,  not  to  give  the 
lives  of  discoverers,  I  must  be  exceedingly  brief.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  accounts 
which  Marco  Polo  has  left  of  his  travels,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  his  predecessors.  But  if  he  did  not  witness  all 
that  he  recounts,  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  heard  it  from 
persons  of  credit.  If,  moreover,  some  persons  have  pro- 
nounced him  untrustworthy,  others,  quite  as  capable  of 
judging  as  to  his  veracity,  have  cleared  him  of  the  imputa- 
tion. He  was  not  a  man  of  science  and  is  not  to  be  criti- 
cized as  though  he  professed  in  all  that  he  wrote  to  make 
an  exact  scientific  statement.  He  made  his  few  notes,  pro- 
bably, in  haste,  as  he  had  leisure,  and  dictated,  for  the  most 
part,  from  memory,  to  his  chosen  amanuensis,  the  narra- 
tive which  bears  his  name.  Under  such  circumstances  per- 
fect accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for.    It  is  enough  that  his 
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in  appearance  that  thoy  had  some  difliciilty  iu  convincing 
their  friends  that  they  wore  really  themselves.  The  story 
runs  that,  in  order  to  show  how  prosperous  they  had 
.  been,  they  gave  a  iDublic  least,  in  which  they  appeared 
■  in  rich  apparel,  the  suits  being  arranged  one  over  another 
BO  that,  disrobing  in  succession,  they  appeared  in  turn  in 
crimson  satin,  in  damask  and  in  velvet,  and  that  they  then 
pioduced  the  rags  in  which  they  had  reached  home,  but 
these  too  disguised,  so  that,  being  rii)ped  open,  they  exhi- 
bited a  profusion  of  diamonds  and  all  precious  stones  and 
jewels.  Persons  of  all  ranks  than  flocked  around  them 
and  so  accustomed  had  Marco  become  to  the  use  of  the 
term  million,  then  not  so  common  in  Europe  as  it  is  to- 
day, that  they  dubbed  him  Messir  Millioni. 

Contemporary  with  Marco  Polo,  was  an  Armenian 
Prince,  named  Ilaitho,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  grand  Khan  on 
a  matter  of  tribute.  Monte  Corvo  or  Corvino,  a  distinguished 
missionary,  Wiis  born  in  Apulia  in  1247,  and  in  1288  was  sent 
to  Tartary  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  In  1291  he  arrived  in 
India  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  preaching  and  baptizing 
Buch  of  the  natives  as  received  his  message.  He  then  set  out 
for  Cathay,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Khan. 
He  built  a  church  at  Cambalu,  that  is,  Pekin.  Clement  V., 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Tartary  and  sent  him  seven  men 
to  serve  under  him  as  suffragans.  Both  he  and  Marco 
Polo  make  mention  of  Prester  John,  an  alleged  Christian 
prince  generally  located  in  Central  Asia,  but  whom  the 
Portuguese  claimed  to  have  traced  to  Abyssinia.  "When 
the  extent  to  which  Christianity  i)r(^vailed  in  the  middle 
ages,  among  the  Tartar  tribes — *'  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions"  as  Milman  says, "  in  Oriental  history  " — is  remem- 
bered,the  existence  of  such  a  potentate  is  not  impossible.  Some 
of  the  Nestorian  priests  said  he  was  Jung  Khan,  a  Tartar 
chief  in  the  Karacorum  range  who  was  slain  by  Zenghis 
Khan  in  1202.     Mosheim  thinks  he  may  have  been  one  of 
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Sir  John  Maiido\ille  U  the  groat  English  traveller  who 
took  up  the  work  of  exploraiion  soon  after  the  Polo  family 
loft  off.  IIo  set  out  oil  Ills  travels  in  the  year  1322,  and,  ac- 
oordiug  to  his  own  jiccoimt,  visited  Tartary,  Persia,  Arme- 
nia, Libya,  Chaldica,  India,  greater  and  less,  and  the  Is- 
lands around  it,  Amazonia  and  Ethiopia.  After  an  absence 
of  thirly  years  and  more,  he  returned  homo,  "  dietressing 
rheumatic  jronts  lisiiig  tho  end  of  his  labour  against  hia 
■will."  His  book  was  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  he  turned 
it  first  from  latin  into  French  and  .then  t^ain  into  English, 
"  that  every  man  of  my  nation  may  understand  it."  Sir  John 
wrote  his  book  chieJly  for  the  convenienci;  of  ijilgrims  go- 
ing to  the  Holy  Liuul,  to  wliich  it  is  a  sort  of  traveller's 
guide  with  full  descriptions  of  all  tho  holy  places.  Like 
Marco  Polo,  he  tolls  both  of  what  he  saw  and  of  what  others 
told  him  that  they  had  seen.  Some  of  his  tales  reaehed 
him,  no  doubl,  :is  the  older  Disraeli  suggests,  from  the  Ara- 
bian story-toller.  While  absent,  he  seiTod  under  the  Sul- 
tan of  Babylon  (Cairo)  and  the  Khan  of  Cathay.  The  for- 
mer offered  lh<'  valiant  knight  his  daughter  and  a  province 
of  his  domain,  but  JIandevillo  would  not.  accept  the  condi- 
tions, ono  of  which  was  ihtit  ho  should  fors\voar  his  faith. 
His  good  sorviio  won  him,  however,  what  he  nineh  prized, 
admittance  to  the  lioly  plates  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  strange 
and  wonderful  \v()rld  to  which  he  introdnoed  his  readers, 
and  his  book  soon  became  the  rage  all  over  Eui-ope.  Talking 
trees  and  ladies  transformed  to  dragonosses  and  people  with 
only  one  leg  whoso  locomotion  Avas  as  that  of  a  hoop  are 
only  a  lew  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  whiih  he  relates 
When  Galland  published  his  Conies  Arabes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  las-t  century,  the  source  of  many  of  tho  mira- 
bilia  of  medieval  travellers  was  disioveivd,  for  it  is  now 
known  that  Ihi.-  Thuuaand  and  one  I^'ii^kls.  wen'  in  existence 
(in  a  form  which  has,  however,  been  considerably  niodilied) 
as  early  as  tln^  lOlh  century.     As  to  his  real  travels,  it  has 
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be  ample  material,  in  the  meref^t  ekctch,  for  a  lecture  of  no 
moderate  length.  And  yet  the  work  of  exploration  is,  after 
all,  but  wl'U  begun.  The  world  haa  slowly  unfolded  its 
dimoiisions  and  various  qualities  to  many  generations  of 
seekers.  But,  though  we  know  its  extent  and  can  parcel 
it  ont  by  names,  how  much  of  it  is  still  uuconquered  by 
civilization,  of  how  much  of  it  are  the  oharacteristics  only 
matter  for  conjecture.  And  never  in  the  whole  range  of 
geographic  dcveloi»ment  were  so  many  engaged  in  "  Voyage 
and  iravaile,"  as  Sir  John  Mandeville  named  it,  than  in 
this,  our  age,  when  lands  and  nations  iar  apart  in  space 
have  been  drawn  so  close  by  the  railway  and  the  tele- 
graph, and  a  letter  feeling  of  man's  relations  to  man.  Tho 
moderu  explorer  has  advantages  and  manifold  appliances 
to  further  his  aims,  which  his  predecessor  in  the  middle 
ages  had  to  do  witliout;  and  it  is  when  we  think  of  the 
difficulties  and  retarding  drawbacks  and  dangers  which 
those  old  hero(?s,  among  them  that  travel  by  land  and 
water,  had  to  encounter — ^difficulties  and  drawbacks  so 
great  that  we  still  pray  weekly  for  those  who  have  to  con- 
tend with  them — it  is  then  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  them,  without 
whose  valiant  dnlifulne.-is  we  Mhould  not  be  either  what  or 
where  we  are.* 


*  The  iniiitirtaDt  Ui^ii'DYFrifs  iil'  L'uvil1i;ttn  and  li.  Din/,  n-ould  have  liccn 
inclndcd  in  my  sketch,  imiy  lliiic  l)ie  cari'Ci'd  urbutlitliiiiii' brave  rxjiliirars,  though 
beiiinnEnjT  hel<>r<',  ciiiUil  !<ci'i'i':i1  ynnTf  uAiT,  tlie  tl&xv  (N»:)  on  which  I  hnd  fixed 
um.vlimit.-J.  It. 
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at  a  time  when  moji's  mindn  were  still  imtrammelled  by 
the  coordinating  inHnonces  oi'  tho  higher  iutellectual  &■ 
cnlties, — when  the  im^ination,  revelling  in  the  freedom 
which  18  iwculiar  to  the  child  in  his  earlier  years,  committed 
the  strangest  freaks — that  the  dramatic  art  received  the 
impetns  whii-h  never  left  it  in  its  steady  growth  towards 
perfection.  It  is  indeed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  soeiety, 
when  the  imitative  lariiltiesol'mi'ii  have  an  unlimited  free- 
dom, that  we  may  expet-t  to  liiid  the  true  origin  of  the  dra- 
matic art. 

Thedramatie  art  and  the  art  of  oratorj-  have  mnch  in 
common,  so  much  so  that  the  formiT  may  be  ('alle<l  the  ora- 
tory of  ixH'trj-.  As  the  one  uits  nixm  the  mind  through  the 
intellect,  no  the  otlvr  ai-ts  upon  tlie  whole  being  through 
the  imagination.  Dratory  appeals  to  the  judgment,  the  drama- 
tic art  to  the  emofiouK.  Oratory  NufTHses  the  whole  intellect 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  trae,  the  dramatic 
art  delights,  rehnes  and  fills  the  whole  mind  with  a  flood  of 
enthusiasm.  Both  acting  in  their  truest  jiliase,  aim  alike  at 
ennobling  mankind.  Oratory,  appealing  to  those  purer  iu- 
■tincts  of  man,  which  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  right 
fiom  the  wrong,  the  tiaie  from  Ihe  fal.se,  quickens  within 
him  the  t;ons(;i oils n ess  of  a  personal  resjioiisibility,  and  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  consciousui'ss  seeks  to  promote  unani- 
mity in  the  many  ;  while  the  dramatic  ai-t,  acting  upon  the 
passions  by  scene,  and  chariu-ter,  and  sentiment,  lifts  hu- 
'  manity  for  the  moment  out  of  the  rut  of  everj'day  life  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  fills  the  soul  with 
a  purifying  draught  from  tln^  atmosphere  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
.And  while  the  influence  exercised  upoii  man  by  Iwth  of 
these  arts  is  to  a  great  extent  identical  in  its  general  ten- 
dency, that  of  the  lalter  seems  to  be  the  mon?  permanent. 
Though  we  of  the  present  lime  are  unable  fully  to  appn.-- 
ciate  the  effect  which  the  drama,  as  perfeiHed  by  JEschylus 
Br  Sophocles,  produced  upon  the   minds   ol'  an   Athenian 


tingnishecl  by  some  superiority  of  structiirt',  Irom  tin*  other 
humble,  cave-like  abodtw  of  primitive  iMJcioty  ;  and  would 
not  this  call  into  beiug  the  first  notions  of  a  prc^resaive 
Architecture  ?  Then  again,  with  such  a  temple  built, 
would  not  the  beautifying  of  its  interior,  as  an  early  step 
in  the  decorative  art  iu  its  progress  towards  more  ambitious 
aims,  lead  to  the  development  of  th(!  Art  of  Painting  ?  And, 
more  probable  still,  would  not  the  di-siro  naturally  excited  in 
the  worahipiK'rs  to  devise  some  central  figure,  or  image-repre- 
sentation of  the  humanized  divinity  (on  which  their  minds 
might  rest  during  worship  through  the  sense  of  streiug^,)  lead 
to  the  art  of  oarniig  in  wood  iiud  stoue,  or,  its  perfection  in 
the  Art  of  Sculptuni  'i  In  the  uoremoniid  there  would  also 
be  improvements.  The  emotions,  when  allowed  to  act  bo- 
ytmd  the  control  of  the  will,  usually  lind  vent  in  muscular 
activity ;  and,  as  an  at'tnal  fiict  in  historj^,  we  know  that 
nun,  in  his  primitive  condition  of  life,  shows  the  appreciar 
tion  of  the  god  whom  he  worships,  by  an  emotional 
activity  which  tend«  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  body. 
This  bodily  excitement,  at  iirst  irregular  and  under  no 
restraint,  seems  eventually  to  havi^  bei-n  n-duoed  to  some 
uniformity  by  the  prehistoric  trib(?s  as  they  advanced 
towards  civilization.  This  uniformity  or  rythmic  move- 
ment of  the  limbs,  as  the  origin  of  the  dance,  would 
naturally  induce  the  rj^hmic  action  of  the  vocal  organs  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment.  And  in  this  accompaniment,  have 
we  not  the  origin  of  choral  music  and  the  liymn  1  But  as 
the  gods  may  claim  the  best  of  everything,  men  strove,  as  an 
act  of  piety,  to  excel  in  the  dance  smd  in  the  song ;  and  may 
we  not,  in  reaching  the  i^ltimatum  of  our  theory,  decide  that, 
-bam  the  progress  promoted  by  such  emulation,  the  Poetic 
Art,  as  a  twin-birth  with  the  Rythmic  Art,  be<;ame  further 
developed  in  the  Drama  as  a  religious  ceremony  through 
the  mimic  dance  and  invocation  ode  ?  < 

From  the  Bunnisc  of  theory,  we  turn  with  a  feeling  of  greater 


As  an  iuv«'iitiou  ol*  tho  Dorians,  t^vidcutly  suggosted  by  tho 
ceFemonial  of  Apollo-woi'ship,  and  im'served,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  dithyrambic  chorus  lies  as  tho 
foundation  of  the  religio-dramatiu  art  of  JSschylus  and 
Sophocles,  through  whose  traiisceudout  genins  the  G-reek 
drama  found  a  i)erftM;tion,  to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  pei^ 
fectiou  of  a  Divine  iii.si)ii-ation. 

From  the  worsliiii  of  Apollo  we  turn  to  the  worship  of 
IHonyBus,  in  order  to  inquire  how  the  choruses  sung  in 
honour  of  one  god  came  to  be  introduced  as  part  of  the 
WOTship-ceremoniiil  of  another  i>;od.  There  is  the  greatest 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  theDiouysian 
revels  into  Greecv.  "When  or  by  whom  they  were  in- 
anguTated  no  one  cau  tell.  The  god  himself,  who,  like 
nearly  all  the  deities  on  the  calendar  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy, was  the  impersonation  of  a  well-known  natural  law — 
in  his  case,  the  personilication  of  the  productive  and 
intoxicating  ix>wer  of  natiiro — must  have  risen  more  and 
more  into  tivour,  as  the  fertility  of  tho  country,  under  the 
husbandman's  improving  intelligence  beeame  more  produc- 
tire,  and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  extended  over  Attica 
and  Arcadia.  The  Bacchus-worship  of  tho  Pelaegiaus,  the 
raiginal  inhabitants  of  Greece,  must  have  been  of  the 
Tudest  oharactL'r — hardly  to  be  identified  "with  these  grand 
choral  processions  and  extravagant  festivities  which  in 
later  times  stirred  the  people  of  Greece  with  religious 
frenzy,  and  suspended  for  the  moment  many  of  the  deco- 
rous impulses  of  humanity.  These  rude  tribes,  it  is  known, 
worshipped  at  least  two  deities,  who  performing  almost 
similar  functions,  held  towards  each  other  tho  relation  of 
male  and  female  under  the  names  Helios  and  Selene.  This 
could  have  been  Jiothiug  but  the  primitive  Sun-worship ; 
and  as  it  is  a  natural  stage  of  development  for  tho  savage  to 
pass  from  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  presiding  divinities  or  gods,  it  is  easy  to 


ho  chonis,  and 
must  be  distiii£tiii8h«l,  both  in  origin  and  <'hara('ter,  from 
comedy.  It  is  called  "  sportive  tra^rody."  Partaking  much 
of  the  character  of  the  modem  pantomime,  the  grotesque 
blended  with  the  serious,  it  stood,  as  a  stage  ixrformance, 
in  the  same  relation  to  tragedy  proper,  which  the  after-piece 
holds  to  the  five-act  play  of  the  present  time.  Indeed,  a 
satyric  play  was  usually  jilaced  ui)ou  the  Athenian  stage  on 
thesecoud  oftht>  two  holidays  set  apart  for  th^ratric  represen- 
tations. The  programme  for  the  two  days  generally  consisted 
of  a  trilt^y  and  a  satyrit;  play:  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the 
satyrs,  and  their  mirth-provoking  dances,  as  a  ^vivid  contrast 
to  the  tragic  in  one  and  the  same  play,  forming  a  very 
necessary  relaxation  to  the  minds  of  an  audience  that  had 
patiently  listened  to  three  or  more  consecutive  tragedies, 

The  origin  of  dialogue  is  shrouded  in  conjecture,  although 
its  introduction  as  an  appendage  to  the  <ryvlic  chorus  of 
Arion,  may  safely  ho  referred  to  Thospis,  the  rhapsodist  and 
dramatic  i>oet  of  Icaria.  Becoming  a  fellow  citizen  of  the 
tyrant  PiKistratus,  Thcspiw  brought  himself  under  the  notice 
of  that  ruler,  by  exhibitions  of  his  di-amatic  skill,  similai  to 
those  he  had  essayed  in  Jiis  native  village.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  life  he  had  spent  as  a  rhapsodist,  Imvelling  about 
from  place  to  place,  reciting  his  own  or  the  verses  of  others, 
and  frequently  takin  ,  the  position  of  <'or>'ph:nns  at  the 
Dionysian  revels,  for  which  his  nativt-  distriet  was  lamous. 
Like  the  troubatlour  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ofhce  of  rhaxiso- 
dist  was  honourable  and  remunenitive,  liaving  been 
lanctiiied  by  the  divine  genius  of  the  old  rhai>sodes,  Homer 
and  Hcsiod;  and  the  lint  that  the  rhapsodic  art  has  much 
in  common  with  the  dramatic  art  in  itseffects,  is  significant 
enough  to  raise  the  conjecture  of  an  historical  connection 
between  the  two.  Can  the  dialc^ue  of  tragedy  be  traced  to 
the  alternate  speeches  in  Homer  f  Th('  arrival  of  two  or 
more    rhapsodists  at    a  Dionysian    lestiral,  with    all  its 
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reBtoration  to  the  arche,  to  the  dramatic  offect  produced 
upon  the  miuds  of  thn  populace  by  a  representation 
of  Minerva  riding  through  the  city,  and  whose  political 
obliquities  are  forjfoltt'n  in  presence  of  his  protective  zeal 
for  the  literary  art,  cmourii^od  ihe  trag'^liau  in  his  efforts. 
But  Solon  coiulemncd  Ihi'  innovation,  doclarinfj,  with  the 
Btemne&s  of  a  lawfriver,  that  if  iiiUchood  and  fiction 
were  tolfratod  on  thi'  stai>'(',  they  would  soon  lind  their  way 
into  the  common  oiiupations  of  men — an  ai^^ment  falla- 
cious enoui^h.  bul  whidi  is  used  O'/  nauseum  a^nst  the 
modem  theatn',  by  juiipii'  who  know  less  about  the  stage 
as  an  educative  a<rency  Ihiin  Solon  did,  whose  premature 
opinion  of  the  art  of  Thespjs,  was  certainly  unaided  by 
experience.  In  tht^  Ars  Poetirn,  Horace  makes  the  foUomng 
allmion  to  Thi-wpis : — 


IpnnlHm  tr;i2li-,c  (r.-i"i3  inrti 

Qiinp  caniTPril  .ijr^ri'iil'jiw  pcmncli  (li'cibus  ora. 

This  has  frivcn  rise  to  thi'  idfii  (hat  the  theatri"  of  Thospis 
was  a  mere  ]>eraml)nlatin*j  «how,  a  kind  of  spectaadum  gesti- 
aUantium.  Tin'  jiliras;'  ri:i:hse  lAmtMris  poemulu,  may  possibly 
refer  only  to  tin'  ambulance  which  carried  the  '  properties  ' 
from  one  town  (o  unothi-r.  IJnt  it  is  mon>  feasible  to  sup- 
pose that  tin?  Roman  pn-'t  conlounds  the  small  staifi?  or 
platform  on  which  th"  aifnr  stoml,  in  order  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  ihorus,  witii  the  tipplianccs  which  Susarion,  the 
comedian.  iLsed  in  liLs  cX'.-iir.'iions  round  tli<^  Isthmian  dis- 
tricts. The  part  whiih  falls  to  Thcspis,  in  the  development 
of  the  drama,  has  been  fairly  stated  in  Mahaffy's  con- 
jecture— ''We  would  lain  believe  tliat  an  acquaintance 
with  the  myi-tcrios  and  dei'p.>r  theoloiry  of  the  day,  suj^ijested 
to  Thespis  the  representation  of  human  sornnv,  for  a  moral 
purpose.  There  seems  no  traeeofthis  idea  in  the  earlier 
dithyrambs,  which  san.r;  or  acted  the  adventures  of  Diony- 
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was  its  condcmnatiou.  It  movod  tho  thirty  thoiiuuid  listen- 
eretotetiTB;  but  it  touihed  their  pride  and  inflamed  their 
remorse,  exciting  a  full  blast  of  Ihdr  en-\'y  agaiust  the  men, 
of  whom  Phrynichiis  himself  had  probably  been  oni.',  who 
had  counselled  tht'in  wisL-Iy.  In  tlie toudemuation of  Phty- 
nichofi  and  his  play,  ^^'o  f^'t  a  glimpsL'  of  that  spirit  which 
brought  Socrates  to  the  hi'iulot-k-cup,  which  sent  Themisto- 
cles  into  exil-j  and  whii'h  dt-faiued  Demosthenes  and  Periclee. 
Tlie  imlucky  poot  had  to  i)ay  his  thousand  drachmas,  not 
because  his  art  was  on  (he  wane,  but  bi-i'ause,  like  Socrates,  he 
had  pricked  tho  ignorance  and  lolly  of  a  people  who  plumed 
themselves  on  tht-ir  iiilcUigcuce.  Siivcral  improvements  in 
the  drama  have  boon  referred  tol'hrynichus,  bntit  is  almost 
impoHsiblt-  to  say  what  these  were,  so  lew  of  the  fragments 
of  his  writini^  are  extant.  By  separating  the  actor  from 
the  cxarchus,  he  created  the  interest  of  personal  antagonism 
or  contrast  in  the  dialogue,  dmwing  out  the  character  repre- 
sented, by  the  turn  of  a  phrase  or  the  acumen  of  an  answer 
or  a  question.  He  is  said  lo  have  introduced  female  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  and  ifi  ha\e  made  several  changes  in  the 
metres  usually  employed.  Aristophanes  six-aks  of  him  thus 
in  the  Birds : — 


Sli\<i'i  iipirlioskL-tii  karjioii  nifi 
rii.-r.>ii;^liikL'i.mciiUn,— 

and  Plutarch  has  preaervi'd  an  epigram  in  which  his  skill 
in  inventing  ligunxl  dances  is  referred  to.  Among  his 
immediate  prodeei-ssors  was  Choerilus,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  one  hundred  and  lifty  pieces,  and  to  have  made 
changi^s  in  the  costumes  ^vorn  by  the  actor ;  but  it  is 
Phryuichus,  who  Tonus  the  most  prominent  litil;  iii  the  chain 
of  dramatists  thai  cxti'nds  historically  between  Thespis 
Olid  ^sohvlus. 


dramatic ;  and  this  struggle  is  scon  iu  several  of  the  plays  of 
^schylns,  eudin^,  as  it  Joes,  in  the  cieatiou  of  charaeter, 
which  lies  at  the  boltom  of  true  dramatic  power,  indeed, 
the  creative  genixis  of  iEsdiyhw  as  a  drainaiist,  is  to  be  seen 
repeated  mori!  ill  Millon  than  iii  Shakespeare.  The  picture 
of  Satau,  as  his  hiigi?  length  lii.'s  "floating  many  a  rood" 
with  his  pride  nnsnbdufd,  and  his  angelic  dignity  little 
defaced,  is  the  draniatie  art  in  its  sublimest  eOi^ct,  the 
drainatic  art  whi(:h,  centuries  before  JMilton,  is  seen  culmiua- 
tingin  the  Prometheus  ofiEsfhylus.  The  temerity  of  genius 
is  seen  in  both  conceptions — the  imagination  of  man  playing 
with  the  afl'aiiK  oflhe  gods,  and  yet  producing  pictures  with 
a  god-like  consisicucy  olhuman  kiiowli'dge  The  imagiua- 
tioa  of  Milton  is  the  imagination  of  iEscliylus,  with  the 
influence  of  previous  mmlels  upon  it ;  and  it  is  only  the 
student  who,  among  English  studcuLs,  has  fallen  uuder  the 
spell  of  the  sublime  lignres  and  almost  divinely  inspired 
thoughts  of  the  English  poet,  that  is  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  eoslacy  of  an  Athenian  audience,  whilst  listening 
to  the  Attic  dramatist  through  his  phiys,  Seated  in  that 
vast  gallorj'  of  thu  Dionysian  theatre,  ^viih  the  grandeur 
and  glitter  of  an  eastern  splendour  illuminating  the  stage, 
and  with  the  relleition  of  the  sun  ilself  from  the  blue  vault 
above  for  a  footlight  and  h<'adlight,  thosu  of  thu  thirty 
thousand  auditors,  who  could  hear  distinctly,  mnst  have 
been  moved,  not  by  the  action  of  the  play,  but  by  the  grau- 
dear  of  the  poet's  conecplions.  To  gratify  the  Athenian 
zeligious  symjialhies,  the  poet  throws  open  that  siore-house 
of  his,  filled  to  repletion  willi  dramalic  enei^y,  and  over- 
flowing perennially  with  mythic  lore  in  the  dramatic  form. 
His  comparisons  betwwn  gods  and  men  are  as  audacious 
as  some  of  Milton's  invocations.  As  an  orthodox  pagan,  ho 
TCTcls  in  the  figures  which  his  imagination,  under  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  mythology,  sends  bubbliug  up  in 
his  mind ;  and  his  revelry  has  in  it  all  the  contagion  of  faith. 


born  of  the  mind  ^vhicti  stnd  every  chorus  and  which 
sparkle  like  gems  in  the  grosser  settings  of  the  actor's  words, 
"^schylus  do(>8  what  is  Tip;ht  without  knowing  it,"  said 
Sophoclos.  "His  plays  arc  not  tragedios,  but  tragedy  itself," 
'said  Schlegel.  "  His  greatest  dramas,  like  all  highest  poetrj', 
formed  the  tranced  insight  of  the  imagination,"  says  the 
modern  critie. 

Tnmiiiir  froin  llie  hiirruT  develojiiuent  of  trag«Hly  in  the 
Huhlimity  of  I  lie  drainiUic  genius  of  ^srhylus  we  retrace 
our  steps  in  ix)int  of  lime  to  seek  in  the  uncertainty  of 
theory  the  origin  of  the  Ureok  enniedy.  While  tragedy,  in 
its  intimate  association  witli  reliirions  rites  and  cercmo- 
uies,  fell  at  a  verj'  t'lirly  poriwl  under  the  ibstering  pro- 
tection of  tlio  Slate,  t'omiHly  seems  to  have  attained  to 
acme  detinite  draiuaiie  fonn  only  aflcr  a  long  period  of  ir- 
regular growth.  The  derivation  of  llie  word  has  some 
historical  import anee  in  strmirtheningfhi'  elaimof  the  Dori- 
ans as  the  inventors  of  the  art.  if  we  a^ree  to  derive  it  from 
koma,  the  Doric  word  i'or  village,  and  not  from  hvmos,  a 
band  of  n'vellers.  And  yel  the  theory,  that  as  tragedy  was 
de\'eloi)ed  from  the  diihyrauiU  and  eyiliu  ehoruB,  so  comedy 
took  its  rise  fivni  the  piodu'lioiis  of  tlio  early  eomic  sa- 
tirical poets  and  from  till'  phallie  jiroipssions  in  connection 
with  the  vintage  feslivities,  allbrds  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
adopting  the  hitter  derivation  of  the  word.  Thu  komoi  or 
vintage  processions,  were  originally  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  Phales,  the  associate  deity  of  Dionysus,  which  eventually 
degenerated  into  a  kind  of  carnival,  at  ^\'hicli  jests  and  ribald 
fongs  were  indulged  in  by  tliosc  who  took  part  in  the  fun 
and  frolic  of  the  occasion.  Duringthe.se.  ieslivals,  the  holi- 
day seekers  of  Jlegara  were  accustomed  to  pass  from  village 
to  village  in  their  rude  waggons,  singing  satirical  hymns  as 
a  part  of  the  impromptu  exhibitions  of  which  the  so-called 
holiday  chorus  of  Dionysus  formed  the  centre,  and  allowing 
no  one  who  came  in  the  way  of  their  maudlin  frenzy  to 


performing  among  the  Attic  villages.^  It  is  Epii-harmus 
who  has  been  honoured  ^vith  ihi-  titli.'  [of  the  father  of 
comedy.  lu  the  early  part  oflhi'  iil'th  coiitiiry  bofore  Christ 
the  Sicilian  colony  had  reachi-d  tlie  zenith  of  its  glorj-  in  the 
splendonr  of  Iliero's  conn  at  Syraonse,  and|it  is  under  thi* 
patronage  of  tliat  king  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fall 
derelopment  of  what  has  boon  ttillod  the  ESicilian  comedy 
in  the  hands  of  Epi' Iiiinmis,  I'hoimos,  and  Doiiioloohns. 
Of  the  last  two  we  know  liille  fx<-ei>t  thf  names  of  the 
comedies  thoy  wrote,  PhoniKis  ^^■:l«  an  Anudian,  and  as 
tutor  of  the  king's  children  was  held  in  much  I'aTonr  at 
the  SyracHsau  CVart.  Hi-  is  said  lo  have  written  six  com- 
edies. Deinolochus,  the  loiitcniporiiry  and  rival  of  Epi- 
charmns,  wrote  fourteen  dramas;,  of  live  of  which  the  titles 
have  been  preserved.  By  far  the  greiitest  of  the  three 
writers,  ho\vever,  was  Epiihanuns.  He  was  born  in  the 
ishuid  of  Coy.  After  spending  sonic  time  as  a  student 
under  Pythagoras,  he  look  up  his  residence  at  Megara,  in 
Sicily,  and  there  set  Imnselillie  task  to  relbrm  the  earlier 
Sicilian  drama,  and  to  drive  from  the  stage  that  vnlgiir 
bniToonery  whi<-Ii  marked  the  customs  iVcm  which  comedy 
Bprung.  Several  fragnimls  of  his  wriiings  have  been  pre- 
Ber^'ed.  In  his  plays  there  .semis  lo  have  been  as  little  plot 
as  in  the  early  Attic  tragedy.  The  \vii  and  humour  of  his 
pieces,  set  in  clever  dialoimes.  played  around  tlic  mytholo- 
gical records  of  gods  and  heroes,  or  parcidied  the  scientific 
thought  and  investigation  of  that  day.  As  an  illustration 
of  his  tmvesties  of  the  a<Hls,  may  he  cited  his  comedy  of  the 
Marriage  of  Hebe,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fiin  is 
drawn  Irom  the  supjiosed  gluttony  of  tlie  Olympic  heroes. 
Tte  habits  of  the  Sicilians,  whoare  said  tohave  degenerated 
from  sheer  excess,  must  have  added  lo  the  piquancy  of  the 
plot,  when  they  beheld  the  gods  satirized  on  account  of 
that  gluttony  which  was  an  every  day  occurrence  among 
themselves.    In  their  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  may 


to  have  developed  with  the  growth  of  Athi-uiait  domoiTacy. 
It  (^)ened  up  a  new  soun-o  of  amuscnient  to  a.  i>eople  so 
engrossed  in  politics  as  th<;  Atlioniims,  by  Ratirizing  poli- 
tical eventa,  and  social  woakncssfs,  and  by  ridiculing  the 
men  who  stood  proinincnlly  before  thn  public  gaze — ^the 
statesmen,  orators  and  i>hiIosophcr3  of  the  time ;  and  in 
this  way  it  came  to  losi>  mu(;h  of  the  ^^^l!*arity  and  obscene 
wit  of  Susarion's  tinio.  Oi'?cro  says,  thai,  as  an  influence 
inpditics  and  a  n>straint  on  morals,  it  received  the  aanc- 
ti<m  of  law;  though  it  is  also  known  that  on  several 
ooctsions  its  viml(?nc^>  had  to  bi?  ropressed  by  the  Archons. 
The  earliest  of  the  old  romotly  authors  to  be  men- 
tioned here  is  Chionidos,  wlio  wrolo  at  least  throe  co- 
medies, of  which  the  names  and  a  fow  fragments  sur- 
vive, just  sutEcient  to  indicate  their  i)olitical  tendency. 
His  contemporaries  were  Jlagnes  and  Ec]>hantidos.  The 
former,  a  native  of  tlie  same  demo  in  which  Thespis,  the 
father  of  tragedy,  was  brought  up,  is  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tt^hanes  as  an  old  man  ncglcrtcd  by  a  onoe  favouring 
imhlic,  and  as  the  anlhor  o(  several  plays ;  from  two  of 
these,  it  may  be  said,  the  author  of  the  Birtlx  and  Frog's 
borrowed  tliese  titU's.  Ecphantides  is  known  unly  from  his 
nickname  KnfUiias,  and  I'rom  one  of  his  plays  the  Satyrs, 
in  which  the  Slate  appoiiiti'd  a  delinite  chorus,  and  there- 
by for  the  first  time  raised  the  Atlio  comedy  to  tlie  dig- 
nity of  a  satyrical  play. 

In  tracing  the  devi'lopnient  of  the  Atlic  comedy  up  to 
■,  the  time  of  Aristophanes  we  need  only  mention  other 
three  of  his  predecessors.  Fii-st  comes  Cratinas,  wlio  has 
been  called  the  JSschylus  of  political  comedy,  and  who 
Ikss  been  spoken  of  in  the  follo\ving  words  by  a  Greek 
writer:  "Those  who  first  in  Alticaconstnicted  the  general 
scheme  of  comedy  brought  in  thi'ir  characters'  without 
method,  and  placed  as  llieir  highest  object  excitement  to 
langhter.     But  when  Cratinas  took  it  up,  he  first  limited 


T,  only 
lomiug 
le  Aris- 
tophanes is  tlie  syuonym  for  Grook  C'omi-dy,  as  it  is  irom 
his  dramatj  wc  sire  aljlo  lo  k-iini  I'or  oursflvos  what  it  was  in 
the  hey-day  of  its  faiiio  and  liighost  develoiimeut.  "We 
'know,  it  is  tme,  from  the  fragint'iits  of  his  prodwossors,  and 
fiom  refi-Tences  inado  by  him  aud  other  writers,  that  I'omcdy 
most  have  fallen  into  his  hands  in  a  -well  develoiH-d  condi- 
tion: and  it  is  even  said  by  some  oritics  that  had  fate  pre- 
served the  works  of  his  eontemiwravies,  as  it  has  his,  the 
permanent  iwsition  hn  now  ocenpies  as  tlie  greatest  of 
Greek  comedy-writers  might  liave  been  endangered.  He 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  from  his  eleven  plays  lianded  down  to 
modem  times  that  wc  can  know  with  eeriainty  tlie  form 
comedy  had  assumed  in  his  timtv  lixtemjioraiieotis  efFoit 
on  the  stage  had  disapi)eared  in  the  lixed  dranialic  arrange- 
ment of  dialogue  and  chorus.  As  ill  tragedy,  the  chorus 
was  a  State-appoiiitwl  body,  duly  trained  and  reiriilated  in 
ts  action!)  in  the  thi-atre.  The  nnnilier  of  actors  was  ro- 
dnccd  to  three.  Then*  wi'k-  coiapelitions  amoni:  coiiiedy- 
writets  as  among  tragedy-writers,  and  the  emnlaliun  to 
gain  the  prize  was  as  trroaf  in  the  one  as  in  ihe  other.  In 
his  time  the  parabasis  or  interlude  attained  m  the  fnluess 
of  its  poinilarity  and  influence,  while  the  language  emploj"- 
ed  was  dcTt-loped  into  the  pureM  of  Aliic,  standing  as  it 
does  midway  Ijetween  the  everyday  speinh  of  ihe  citizens 
•od  the  figurative  stylo  of  the  tragic  jioRis.  From  hi.*f  plays 
we  learn  with  i)leasurable  efltx-t,  of  ihe  license  -Hhieh  once 
prevailed  in  Clrecian  manner.s,  aud  can  analyze  the  wit  and 
humour,  the  satire  and  fancy,  the  inireiiiou.s  versatility  of 
him  who  has  portayi'd  so  well  the  ludiiroiis  side  of  Athen- 
ian civilization.    The  intellectxial  jwwer  which  begat  snch 


!  imreflei-ting 
populace  to  devulope  iSocrates,  tuc  Hiinkor,  luto  the  gruatest 
of  the  Sophists.  Thus  wheu  Aristophanes,  in  thf  legitimate 
Bpirit  of  the  old  or  political  comody,  mudu  sport  of  the  So- 
phifits  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  the  best  kno-\vn  of  Athen- 
ian philosophers,  he  laerely  i>rrpared    a   dish  which  he 
believed  the  Athenians  would  relish.     It  was  the  business 
of  comedy  to  make  sport  of  every  innovation  ;  and  if  Socra- 
tes was  not  a  Sophist,  he  \viis  certainly  an  innovator,  and 
this  was  probably  suilicjent  to  justify  the  great  comedy- 
writer  in  his  own  mind,  in  ussocialinjf  with  his  name  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  Sophists.     In  the  same  lig:ht,  must 
be  viewed  the  pictures  which  Aristophanes  gives  us  of 
Gleou,  Eftripidc's,  and  others.     As  axithor,  ho  wrote  to  sa- 
tisfy the  conseiTalisni  of  a  dominant  di^mocracy,  the  bitterest 
kind  of  conservalisni.      To   produce  a   pleasing   effeet  he 
appealed  to  the  ignorance  which  has  liglit  enough  only  to 
laughat  wisdom ;  and  yt?t,  strange  tliongh  it  may  appear,  in 
sach  service,  the  Greek  comedy  reached  its  culminating 
point.    Tragedy  ns  Aristotle  says,  jiurilies  our  allcitious  ' 
terror  and  pity,  and  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  hi»'' 
dently  for  its  purpose  a  like  puriiication  by  lau'  " 
ridicule.     "  Ni'ver  again,"  eaysfrrote,  "will  tb'' 
shackled  force  of  lomejy  ht'.  socxhibited. 
liberty  in  point  of  suljjocl,  there  is  eo"  j 

of  derision  and  .-^atirf,   a  lecnud'  and 

variety  of  turns,  and  a  riilines''  on  such 

as  cannot  l>e  surpassed  a'  ^plains  the 

admiration  expressed  fc  )  jjher  Plato,  wh' 

in  other  respects  ni>-  j  with  unquest' 

ahledifapproba*'  o  popular  in  (he  ' 

sense  of  th'  .  j  the  entire  bodv 

citizens  ■         '  lo  I'l'stivity,  and  pr 

thei'  'ion  with  a  sort  oft' 
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•made,  though  it  became  customary  for  the  State  to  pay  for 
•ihe  indigent,  in  order  that  no  oue  considered  worthy  would 
be  excluded  from  joining^  in  the  ceremony  of  the  public 
adoration  of  the  national  deity.    To  exclude  a  Dionysian 
devotee  from  the  theatrical  festivities  on  account  of  his 
poverty  would  have  been  as  gross  an  insult  to  Athenian 
piety,  as  it  would  be  to  Christian  piety  to  shut  the  church 
door  in  the  face  of  one   whose   all  is  the  widow's  mite. 
Each  person  provided  himself  with  a  cushion  for  his  seat, 
while  there  were  reserved  seats  in  the  front  for  those  high 
IB  authority.     Women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
tragedies,  but  the  comedies  were  only  for  the  males.     The 
expense  of  training  a  chorus  was  generally  assumed  by  a 
wealthy  citizen  who  was  ambitious  to  stand  well  with  the 
•   democracy.     The  person   who   occupied  this  office   was 
known  as  the  choroijci^s,  and  Xenophon  tells  us  of  the  dig- 
nity attached  to  the  position.     He  also  drops  a  hint  in  re- 
gard, to  the  rivalry  which  sometimes  sprung  up  between 
anccessive  choragi,  who  as  supervisors  of  theatrical  arrange- 
ments became  partners  or  patrons  of  the  poets  in  competi- 
tion, and  took  upon  themselves  the  heaviest  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  success  or  failure.     As  the  chorus  was 
i^pointed  by  the  State,  the  needy  dramatist  in  these  days 
aa  in  ours  had  not  unfrequently  to  seek  shelter  in  the  po- 
litical influence  of  a  richer  neighbour.     Of  the  manner  in 
which  the   competitions  were  conducted  we  know  very 
little ;  but  as  might  be  expected  under  the  active  emula- 
tion of  extravagant  choragi,   no   expense   was  spared  in 
arranging  a  tetralogy  for  the  stage.    Everything  must  have 
•been  on  a  magnificent  scale  of  splendour.    The  stage  itself 
was  a  large   oblong  platform,  facing  what  we  call  the 
p     •  pit '  or  the  open  space  on   the    ground  floor   set  apart 
^    for    the   chorus    and   the    satyric   dances.      Its    breadth 
;Wa8  very  narrow  for  its  length.     Above   and  below  it, 
there  was  the  necessary  machinery  for  lowering  a  god 
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these  must  have  been  experienced  by  the  Athenians  more 
from  their  orators  than  from  their  actors.  The  Greek  stage 
was  a  mirror  convex  in  its  effects  :  everything  was  gigan- 
tic but  often  out  of  i)roportioii.  And  thus  it  is  that  when 
we  seek  the  origin  of  that  influence  which  the  dramci  exer- 
cised upon  thi>  Athenian  mind  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
g'euins  of  the  drumatiiiit.  lie  it  was  who  by  his  literary 
efforts  fortified  the  Athenians'  faith  in  the  gods  and  thus 
promoted  Greek  civilization.  It  was  the  religious  spirit 
more  than  thi>  intelleetuality  of  Athens  which  was  played 
upon  by  the  art  of  its  dramatic  poets  ;  and  hence  with  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  eftect  lost  in  the  past,  our  modern  stage 
representations  of  Greek 'p'^ys  can  only  be  successful  in  a 
Tery  limited  sense. 
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The  Erenins  and  Life-work  of  Lonsfellow, 


I  have  soloctfd  us  my  tln-nio  to-night,  a  jioi't  who  has 
many  claims  upon  your  afUntion,  a  singer  who  sang  for  the 
wliole  world,  and  whose  vi'rsf  breathes  only  the  tcnderest, 
gentlest  and  most  humanizing  thoughts  and  sentimontei. 
Henry  "Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  in  Portliind,  Maine, 
on  the  27thof  Febriiarj-,  1807.  lie  was  educated  atlfowdoiii 
college,  where  he  began  his  liigher  studies  at  the  age  of  14. 
In  1825,  he  was  graduated  with  honours,  and  entered  the 
law  otfice  of  his  lather,  the  Hon.  Steplien  Longfellow,  but 
Coke  and  Blackstoue  Inwl  little  charm  for  him,  and  he  very 
Boon  relinquished  pleadings  and  eommt^ntaries  for  the 
delights  of  foreign  travel.  Before  starling  out  on  his  first 
journey  through  Europe,  lie  had  been  offered  a  professorship 
in  his  'Alma  Mater,  and  he  iveeepted  the  position  on  the  eou- 
ditioii  that  lie  would  only  jussiuiie  his  duties  at  the  elose  of 
hlB  tour.  The  arrangoment  being  mutually  satisl'uetory,  he 
left  Ameri<.-a  and  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  Frauee, 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles. 
Betnniing  home  in  182Jt,  he  at  once  entered  uijou  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Bowdoiii,  and  wlieii  George  Ticknor,  the 
eminent  author  of  the  best  history  of  Spanish  literature 
known  in  the  English  tongue,  resigned  in  1835,  the  chair 
of  Modem  Languages,  in  old  Harvard  university,  Long- 
fellow was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy.  To  Dt  himself 
more  fully  for  his  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  he  again 
undertook  a  journey  abroad,  and  sougiit  acquaintauee  with 
the  language  and  letters  of  northern  Eurojw.  He  devoted 
twelve  months  to  study,  obser^'ation  and  travel  iii  Scandi* 
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those  bowed  down  with  grief,  for  those  who  wanted  wordB 
of  comfort  to  ease  the  luhiiig  heart  aud  the  wearied  hrain, 
for  those  who  yearned  ibr  some  joyous  inolody,  Bome  soul- 
entranciiig  strains  from  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  spoke 
TTOrds  of  solace  to  countless  tlioiisaiids,  and  filled  the  air 
with  gcii«?rous  souths,  and  i-hristianizcd  tht>  atmosphere  of 
the  doubtiuir.  (JihI,  Christ  aud  religion,  and  the  funda- 
mental tmihs  wt'R'  tanirlit  l>y  lx)ngfello\v,  in  his  splendid 
way,  and  wlio  .■■liall  not  .^ay  that  he  wrought  an  influence 
for  good  thai  no  man  can  estiniato,  and  few,  now  living  in 
the  realms  of  sung  and  stoiy,  can  surpass?  To  all  hearts, 
he  has  anng  liis  lendcv  songs,  and  who  can  ever  forget  the 
majesty  of  the  man,  or  the  sweet  earnestness  of  the  poet? 
No  one  would  wisli  to  blot  out  a  single  line  from  his  works. 
His  pot'try  is  tiunialural  outcome  of  a  fri'sh.pure  and  lofty  soul 
fall  of  iiiymi)athy  for  those  in  alHiction,  full  of  helpfulness 
and  jo}^  tor  mankind.  His  hunianiiy  is  so  broad,  his  sym- 
pathies tm'.  so  just  and  truo,  the  s|»irit  of  hisijoetry  is  so 
penetratinsr  and  catliclic,  thai  it  would  be  singular  indeed 
if  he  failed  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  Canadian  in'ople  as 
intense  and  real  as  it  is  in  his  own  country.  The  esteem  in 
which  his  wriiinjis  are  evcrywlu're  held  throughout  the 
Dominion,  is  naturally  <'iiongli,  very  high  and  cordial.  For 
several  ycare  past.  Canadian  authorship  has  been  largely 
indebted  to  American  letters  for  many  relining  influences 
and  teachinirs  in  the  science  of  intellectual  development. 
American  thought  has  inilueneed  Canadian  thought.  The 
idealism  of  Eiiieisoii,  tlie  lianseendenlalism  ofAlcott,  and 
the  IJnifarianism  of  Chauning  or  of  Clarke  have  not  carried 
many  away,  but  Ihi^ir  inllnence.  though  in  a  slight  degree, 
will  he  admitted.  Th;^  excessive  morality  of  these  men 
has  awakened  sunictbinir  more  than  a  mere  echo  across 
their  own  l)order.  Their  tcachinirs,  however,  have  only 
found  pupils  anion;;  the  class  whii-h  seeks  enlightenment  in 
a  certain  department  of  Iiumaii  thought,  and  consequently  the 
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tiiTongh  that  eectiou,  Longfellow's  poems  have  penetrated, 
and  he  is  oftener  quoted  in  the  every-day  speeches  of  the 
people,  in  the  pulpits  and  in  the  press,  than  any  other 
writer  of  inodorn  times.  Tlie  sister  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  in  the  old  days  was  a  i)art  of  Nova 
Scotia,  takes  as  kindly  to  her  Lonjltllow.  "  The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,''  and  tlie  '■  Building  of  the  j^hiij,"  are  taught 
as  exercises  in  tlie  schools,  while  "  Hiawatha ''  is  widely 
read,  and  has  formed  the  task  of  many  a  youthful  elocution- 
ist in  the  recitation  room.  The  winter  described  in  that 
I^eud  is  almost  the  t:iiunteii>art  of  llie  winter  of  northern 
New  Brunswick,  neither  iiitensiiietl  nor  overdrawn. 

The  lit«raiy  activity  of  Ontario  is  repi-esonted  by  the  city 
of  ToHMito,  whicli  is  the  cenfro  of  univor.sity  life  and 
motive.  Einrlish  poi^tiy,  in  its  hijrher  form,  finds  express- 
ion in  such  types  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Jlr.  IJrowiiins,  and 
often  Mr.  Swiiiburne,  wliose  staris  climbiiitr  to  a  prodigious 
height  in  the  west,  .ju:^r  no\r.  These  writers,  sensibly 
enough,  allect  the  intelleitual  development  of  Upper 
Canada;  and  parli<-ular!y  to  tln!cultivatedcla.'*ses,  to  college 
people,  amonjr  rcjid'Ts  wJio  lay  aside  their  philosophy  as 
■  they  iiud  it  in  Spencer,  or  Ij^-'wcs,  or  Clillbrd,  now  and  then, 
to  dip  info  poelry,  do  tbe.ie  singers  offer  relaxation  and 
amusement.  Ontario  ])Oets,  when  they  are  not  influenced 
by  thi*se  purely  Entrlisli  bard-s  sometimes  follow  Long- 
fellow, tlioush  he  has  not  nltogelher  captivate<l  their  ear. 
University  men  are  slow  fo  i-ank  hint  -with  JIatlhew 
Arnold,  Shelley,  or  Arthur  Hugh  C'longh,  whom  they  all 
worship;  but  tliey  read  him  all  the  same,  and  iierhaps, 
admire  him.  They  enjoy  his  line  culture,  his  superb 
scholarship,  thennlody  of  his  verse,  the  beauty,  and  often 
sublimity  of  Iiis  ilionght ;  but  Longfellow's  christianily, 
and  religious  f>rvnr  wliieh  l>reak  out  so  frequently  in  his 
poetrj-,  and  whidi  illnmiiie  so  niueli  of  hiy  work,  they, 
apparently,  do  not  wish  to  understand  or  recognize.     I  u.se 
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its  thought  and  inomlity,  iiiid  im-souls  a  piftnre  of  womanly 
derotion,  womanly  afTection  and  womanly  sympathy,  which 
no  one  can  examine  without  i'oeling  deeply  moved.  When 
the  poet  resolved  to  tR?ut  his  theme,  he  looked  ahont  him 
for  a  suitable  measiire  in  which  to  east  his  narrative.  The 
English  dactylic  hexameter  promptly  Kusrgosted  itself, — a 
metre  made  famous  by  Voss,  in  1705,  in  his  idyllic  epic  of 
"  Lnise ",  and  later  on  by  Uoethe,  in  his  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea."  Longfellow  wrote  Evangeline  in  that  strain 
because,  as  ho  told  "Barrj'  Cornwall"  in  liis  letter  ac- 
companying a  presentation  ropy  of  the  poem,  "  I  conld  not 
write  it  as  it  is  in  any  other ;  it  \vould  luiv«  changed  it« 
character  entirely  to  have  pnt  it  into  a  difl'ercnt  ineasnre." 

The  critics  are  divided  on  the  question  of  Ix)HgfL'llow'fl 
masterpiece,  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha  "  lontending  eagerly 
for  first  place  with  the  tale  of  "  Acadie."  The  latter  was 
the  author's  own  favonrite,  but  those  wlio  have  -studii'd  the 
Iwo  poems  well,  and  measured  their  relative  Klri'Ugth  as 
pieces  of  artistic  workmanship,  accord  tlic  jialm  to  the 
Indian  legend,  which  presents,  in  sn<h  a  marked  ilegree,  a 
true  story  of  the  forest,  of  rugged  nature  and  of  wild  life  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  iu  the  jioet's  own  country.  Hiawatha 
is  in  every  way,  an  lioroic  achievement  in  ]K)('trv.  Frotli- 
ingham  considers  it  Longfellow'(<  ■'masterpiiic,  the  fullest 
e:qm!68iou  of  his  mind.  Tlieme  and  ticitlment  jii-rfectlv 
coiresiwnd,  the  ibnner  calling  forth  all  the  ]h».'I'.s  peculiar 
talent;  the  latter  taxing,  yet  exquisitely  illustrating,  his 
literary  skill."  Kossefti  said  it  was  '-made  for  jiosterity 
and  iwrmanence."  J [cnry  Norman  considers  it  "an  example 
of  genuine  i>oeti<-  power  and  sympathy  misiapplied,"  and 
thinks  that  it  has  exerted  '-a  weakening  inlhience  on 
Amcricaji  literature,"'  Imt  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  that 
assumption.  The  ]K)em  is  full  of  l<Huhes  of  nature.  The 
character-drawing  i.-*  admiral)Ie,  and  cxhil)its  reiuarkable 
familiarity  with  all  aspects  of  sava^'e  life  and  custom.    The 
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Suw  im  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 
In  tliG  sntin'  buh'clil  lU)  fout-iiriutit, 
In  tho  g]m3tly,  ^'kaitiiii^  furust 
Foil,  anil  could  nut  rise  front  wcitknuBO, 
Purislicil  tlieru  frr)i)i  cold  and  bunjjsr. 

O  tliu  fiiininu  und  tlio  fcvcrl 
O  tliti  ivciatiiig  uf  tliu  fainino  ! 
U  tho  blasting  of  tliu  fovcr! 
0  tho  wiiiling  of  the  ohildrun  ! 
O  the  migiiiah  iif  tho  woniun  '." 

The  poet  then  tells  of  the  entrance  into  Hiawatha's  wig- 
wam, of  Famine, "  Buckadawin,"  and  of  Fever, "  Ahkoscwin," 
and  of  the  death  and  burial  of  lovely  "Minnehaha,"  the 
bride  of  the  young  brave  : — 

"  In  tho  snow  a  gmvo  tlioy  made  her, 
III  the  fiii-est  di:o]i  imd  darksonii!, 
TJndenii'iLlh  tliu  in»itning  lienducks : 
Clotliod  her  in  her  richest  gnnncnts, 
Wra[>|icd  hor  iii  lior  relies  i>f  ciiiiinu, 
Ciivereil  her  with  Rmiw,  like  ennine  ; 
ThiiH  they  buried  Mimiehuha." 

Though  Hiawatha  was  violently  attacked  l>y  the  critics, 
it  found  great  favour  with  the  public,  and  the  printing- 
presii  was  soon  taxed  to  its  capacity  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  publishers,  however,  bitterly  resented  the  newspaper 
and  m^azine  opinions  which  came  (o  them  by  every  mall. 
One  day,  Mr.  Fields,  more  (exercised  than  usual,  by  the 
budget  of  attacks  and  parodies  which  lie  had  received 
that  moniing,  liurried  oil'  to  Longfellow's  house  in  Cam- 
bridge in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement.  "  My  dear 
Longfellow,"  he  called  out  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  poet,  "  these  atrocious  libols  must  be  stopped."  The 
poet,  serene  and  calm,  glaiiccid  over  tlie  papers,  and  without 
a  word  of  comment,  archly  said,  as  he  lianded  them  back  to 
publisher,  "by  the  way.  Fields,  how  is  'Hiawatha' 
*"     "Wonderfully,  none  of  your  books  has  ever  had 
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iuinost  ht'firt,  wiw  writti-ii  wln'ii  l^oiigft'llow  was  oiily 
thirty-oiio  years  of  agt\  lie  was  sitting  l>i;t\V('i*ii  Iwci 
windows,  at  a  small  table  in  his  chambt'r,  looking  out  on  a 
bright  snraiiicr  morning  in  July,  183S,  wlion  tin'  b.-'autiiul 
Psalm  oamo  into  his  mind,  and  with  Kcarcely  an  cliort,  he 
penned  the  linos  when!  hi*  sat.  His  hoart  was  vory  lull, 
and  he  kept  Ihi'  poem  by  hira  for  some  months  before  ho 
gave  it  to  tlie  world.  It  wns  a  voice  from  his  very  soul, 
and  he  could  not  send  it  out  then,  for  his  own  heart  was 
bleeding  over  a  private  grief.  The  poem  of-"  The  Reapor 
and  the  Flowoi-a"  a.ho  came  without  an  efTtrt,  and  tin?  line 
"Thel-e  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death,"  crystallized 
immediately  into 'his  inind,  and  as  he  rapidly  wrote  down 
the  stanzas,  )»is*yes*lilled  with  tenrs.  "  The  light  of  Stars  " 
was  composed  on  a  seivm;  and  beautiful  summer  evening, 
eftctly  suggestive  of  the  poem.  "The  "Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus"  was  written  in  ISJiii.  A  storm  had  occurred  the, 
night  before,  and  as  the  poet  sat  musing  and  emoking  his 
pipe,  about  midnight,  by  the  ria; ,  the  wrecked  "  Ilesperas  " 
came  sailing  into  his  mind.  He  jotted  down  some  lines, 
then  went  to  bed,  but  ilie  mad  idea  seized  him  and  ho  could 
not  sleep.  lie  got  up,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  verses, 
which  gave  him  part  of  his  fame.  Tlie  clock  struck  three, 
when  the  minstrel's  last  vei-se  ^va,**  done  : — 

"  Suuli  wiis  the  \M'tick  <if  thu  HoaiHsi-iis, 
lie-  lui.liiyit  anil  the  «ii..w : 
aaVG  m  nil  fiMii>  J.  <lual!i  liki<  tliin, 
holVff  <.tX..rj:mli«  W.iu!" 

ble  ballad,    "The    Skeleton  in  Armour," 

The  vision  encountered  him  a.s  he  was" 

leoch  at  Newport,  on  a  summer's  afternoon. 

that  a  skeleton  Had  been  dug  up  at  Fall 

md  corroded  Hmoar.  It  made  a  pro- 

TXMt,  w!  ted  the  skeleton 

1 
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with  the  Round  Tower,  usually  known  to  the  people  in  the 
vicinity,  as  the  Old  Windmill.  At  the  present  day,  the 
tower  is  claimed  by  ihe  Danes  as  the  work  of  their  early 
ancestors.  So  reliable  an  authority  as  Professor  Bafh 
inclines  to  this  view,  and  declares  the  structure  to  be  a 
genuine  specimen  of  architecture,  built  not  later  than  the 
12th  century.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  original 
building  at  Newport  only,  and  not  to  the  "  improvements  " 
that  it  has  received  from  time  to  time,  since  it  was  first 
erected.  There  are  several  such  alterations  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
were  probably  used  in  modern  times  for  different  purposes. 
The  windmill  was  a  later  alteration,  hut  the  base  remains 
in  all  its  ancient  glory.  These  are  the  i^aterials  whicb 
supplied  Longfellow"  with  a  theme  for  a  ballad.  The 
skeleton  would  not  be  laid  until  the  solitary  hor&i^maii 
promised  a  poem.  **  Excelsior  "  owes  its  origin  to  accident 
The  poet  happened  to  see  the  word  on  a  torn  piece  of  news- 
paper, one  autumn  night  in  1841.  It  at  once  fired  his 
imagination,  and  taking  up  a  slip  of  paper,  which  happened 
to  be  the  back  of  a  letter  received  that  day  from  Charles 
Sumner,  he  crowded  it  with  verses.  ''  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs," — one  of  the  most  dramatic  things  that  the  author  has 
given  us,  was  based  on  a  remarkable  sermon  which  a  great 
French  divine,  Pere  Jacques  Bridaine  preached  on  eternity 
in  1754,  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  He 
compared  eternity  to  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  which 
ceaselessly  murmured  Toujoursl  Jamais!  Jamais!  Toujoun! 
Forever,  never,  never,  forever!  This  sermon  catised 
extraordinary  excitement  at  the  time  in  the  French  capital, 
and  people  were  driven,  in  some  instances,  into  insanity 
over  the  wild  thought  which  grew  from  too  much  ponder 
ing  over  the  idea.  As  soon  as  Longfellow  read  the  sermon, 
he  was  struck  with  its  awful  power,  and  the  startling 
figure  which  it  conveyed.    He  could  not  get   it  out  rf 
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his  mind  for  oeveral  days.  "  Toujours,  jamais,  jamais, 
tonjoiiTS,"  ran  in  his  head,  and  his  thoughts  turned  in- 
cessantly to  the  musical  refrain.  He  \vas  haun  t  ed  as  if  by  a 
nightmare,  and  was  himself  again,  only  \vhon  he  had 
completed  his  poem  : — 

"  Never  here,  forevir  th-^i-e, 
Where  all  partings  pfiin  and  care, 
And  death,  and  tiiiu-  shall  disappear, — 
Fercver  there,  but  liover  here, 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayetli  this  incessantly, — 
*  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  !'  " 

.  Longfellow  achieved  distinction  as  a  translator.  He 
was  &miliar  with  many  foreign  languages.  His  reading 
was  Taried  and  wide,  and  many  an  old  legend"  was  turned 
to  good  account.  In  the  by-ways  of  Europe  he  found  a 
vast  quantity  of  well-nigh  forgotten  tales,  and  some  of  his 
best  appreciated  poems  owe  their  existence  to  some  humble 
story  or  incident  in  folk  lore.  His  greatest  effort,  however, 
in  the  way  of  translation,  is  his  version  in  English  of  Dante. 
For  a  long  time,  Gary's  copy  was  the  recognized  edition, 
and  so  far  back  as  1809,  the  North  American  Reinew  pro- 
nounced it,  with  confidence,  the  most  literal  translation  in 
poetry,  in  our  language,  and  Prescott  wrote,  in  1824,  of 
Gary,  "  I  think  Dante  would  have  given  him  a  pla(*e  in  his 
ninth  heaven,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  his  translation.  It 
is  most  astonishing,  giving  not  only  the  literal  correspond- 
'ing  phrases,  but  the  spirit  of  the  original,  the  true 
Dantesque  manner.  It  should  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
the  compactness,  the  pliability,  the  sweetness  of  the  Engl'sh 
tongue."  In  1839,  the  year  when  Longfellow  published 
five  passaged  from  the  Purgatorio,  Gary's  reputation  stood 
higher  than  it  did  in  1824.  A  recent  writer,  George  TV. 
Greene,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  (1883),  and 
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a  man  well  versed  in  the  Italian  language  and  jwetry, 
made  a  masterly  review  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia^  and 
instanced  comjiarisons  between  Cary  and  Longfellow,  and 
unhesitatingly  slated  that  the  hitter's  work,  with  its  four- 
teen   thousand    two    hviiulivd    and    seventy-eight    lines, 
corresponds,  word  for  word,  with  the  original  Italian;  and 
no  one  claims  that  much  for  Cary.     The  leading  scholars  of 
the  day,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  among  the  number,  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  Longfellow's  translation  is  the  only  pure 
English  version  of  the  Italian,  and  must  be  accepted  as  the 
standard.     Mr.  Greene,  in  his  estimate,  w^as  very  careful 
and  impartial,  and  the  .long  excei*pts  which  he  made,  proved  * 
the  best  authorities  he  could  have  for  his  statements.  When 
the  poet  was  engaged  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
Infetno,  he  invited  Mr.   Norton   and   Mr.   James   Eussell 
Lowell,   to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  final  revision.     The 
former  gentleman,  then  professor  of  the  history  of  Art  at 
Harvard  university,  gives  this  brief  account  of  their  meet- 
ings : — "  Every  Wednesday  evening,"  he  says,  '*  Mr.  Lowell 
and  I  met  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  study,  to  listen  while  he  read 
a  canto  of  his  translation  from  the  proof-sheet.     We  paused 
over  every  doubtful  passage,  discussed  the  various  readings, 
*  considered  the  true  meaning  of  obscure  Nvords  and  phrases, 
sought  for  the  most  exact  equivalent  of  Dante's  expression, 
objected,  criticized,  praised  with  a  freedom  that  was  made 
perfect  by  Mr.  Longfellow's  absolute  sweetness,  simplicity 
and  modesty,  and  by  the  entire  confidence  which  existed 
between    us."     Longfellow   performed   his   task, — a    real 
labour  of  love, — with  perfect  sympathy.     AVhiile  at  work, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ''  how  diii'erent  from  tlie  gossip  is  the 
divine  Dante  with  which  I  begin  the  morning !  I  write  a 
few  lines  every  day  before  breakfast.     It  is  the  first  thing  I 
do — the  morning  prayer,  the  key-note  of  the  day.-^" 

There  was  a  sad  tragedy  in  the  poet's  life,  and  for  a  while 
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it  threatened  to  cloud  his  whole  future,  but  time,  that  sub- 
lime healer  of  all  our  woes  and  sorrows,  intervc^ned,'  and 
after  'some  anxious   years  had   passed   away,   the   golden 
sunshine  streamed  into  I^ngfellow's  heart  again,  and  glad 
songs  from  his  muse  once  more  trilled  upon  the  air.     He 
had  been  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Mary  Storer 
Potter,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Barrett  Potter,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony.   His  bride  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  accomplished 
in  several  branches  of  science,  languages  ahd  literature, 
beautiful  in  person  and  amiable  in  disposition.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  1831,  but  the  happy 
domestic  life  of  the  poet  was  destined  to  be   of  short 
duration.     In   November,  1836,  Mrs.  Longfellow  died  at 
Eotterdam,  and  her  husband  tenderly  commemorated  her 
worth  and  gentleness  in  his  touching  i>oem,  entitled  "  The 
footsteps  of  Angels."    But  it  was  in  connection  with  his 
second  marriage,  that  one  of  the  sorest  trials  which  ever  came 
to  man,  occurred  to  Longfellow.   The  reader  of  that  delicate 
and  pleasantly-told  story,  "  Hyperion,"  is  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  incident  illustrating  the  meeting  of  "  Paul  Flem- 
ming  "  and  "  Mary  Ashburton,"  and  what  followed  after 
^those  attractive  young^people  had  been  together  some  time. 
In  real  life,  Longfellow  met  Frances  Elizabeth  Appleton  in 
much  the  same  way.     She  was  the  brilliant  daughter  of 
Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston,  and  the  sister  of  Thomas  Gold 
Appleton,  who  judges  paintings  as  well  as  he  writes  books. 
Underwood,  who  knew  her  intimately,  describes  her  as  the 
I>06sessor  of  every  grace  of  "  mind  and  person  that  could 
charm  the  soul   of  a  poet."     He   says,    **lior    rt'markable 
beauty  was  iitly  accompanied  by  a  si'rcne  dignity  of  man- 
ner ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  later,  as  a  matron,  she  was 
even  more  beautiful  than  in  her  fresh  youth.     AVith  her 
children  about  her  she  looked  a  proud  Cornelia.''     Long- 
fellow's story  was  published  in  1839.  It  will  be  remembered 
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that  the  hero  is  rejected  by  Mary  Ashbnrton.  So,  it  is  said, 
that  Longfellow's  suit  was  not  at  first  acceptable  to  Miss 
Appleton,  that  he  too  was  dismissed,  but  as  the  years  wore 
on  a  change  came  over  her,  and  she  claimed  a  woman's 
privilege  and  changed  her  mind.  When  the  romance  was 
published,  everybody  seemed  to  know  that  Paul  and  Mary 
had  living  prototypes  in  the  poet  and  his  sweetheart,  and 
the  arch  song,  beginning  **  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see," 
had  a  delicious  significance.  This  ballad  occurs  in . 
"Hyperion,"  and  as  a  reminder,  I  may  quote  a  verse  or 
two  : — 

**  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see  ; 

Take  care  !  » 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be. 
Beware !  Beware  ! 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown  ; 

Take  care  ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down. 
Beware  !  Beware  ! 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! " 

And  the  last  verse  : — 

**  She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair  ; 
Take  care  ! 
It  is  a  fool's  cap  for  thee  to  wear. 
Beware  !  Beware  ! 
Tnist  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  !  " 

Of  course  that  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  long.  The 
lady  yielded  to  hor  passionate  lover  of  thirty-five,  and  in 
July,  1843,  the  two  w^ere  \vod.  Of  this  union,  five  children 
were  born,  two  sons  and  three  daughteis,  Ernest,  the 
Artist,  and  Charles,  the  Cavalry  Captain,  Alice  and  A]ma» 
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and "  Edith  with  golden  hair."  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
who  wrote  the  martial  poem  of  "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  painted 
the  three  daught(?rs  as  children.  The  picture  was  after- 
wards engraved  and  sold.  The  grouping  of  the  young 
ladies  left  the  impression  that  one  of  tliom  had  no  arms,  and 
so  natural  was  this  appearance,  that  the  poet  Avas  often 
asked  if  one  of  his  children  had  really  been  born  without 
arms.  A  few  years  ago.  Miss  Edith  was  married  to  Richard 
H.  Dana,  son  of  the  author  of  "  Two  years  before  the  mast," 
and  the  eminent  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Halifax  Fishery  Commission. 

Longfellow  took  his  bride  to  the  spacious  Craigie  house, 
in  Cambridge,  Washington's  old  head-quarters,  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  llill.  "  This  famous  house,"  wrote  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  in  18SI,  *'  with  its  great  fireplaces,  its 
generously  proportioned  rooms,  its  hospitable  hall  and 
broad  staircase,  its  quaint  carvings  and  tiles,  is  itself  an 
historic  poem.  The  study  is  a  busy  literary  man's  work- 
shop ;  the  table  is  piled  with  pamphlets  and  papers  in 
orderly  confusion ;  a  high  desk  in  one  corner  suggests  a 
practice  of  standing  while  writing,  and  gives  a  hint  of  one 
secret  of  the  poet's  singularly  erect  form  at  an  age  w^hen 
the  body  generally  begins  to  stoop  and  the  shoulders  to 
grow  round ;  an  orange  tree  stands  in  one  window,  near  it 
a  stuffed  stork  keeps  watch  ;  by  the  side  of  the  oi)en  fire  is 
the  *  children's  chair,'  on  the  table  is  Coleridge's  inkstand ; 
ni>on  the  walls  are  crayon  likenesses  of  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne and  Sumner,  and  in  one  of  the  bookcases  which  fill 
all  the  spare  wall-space  and  occupies  even  one  of  the 
windows,  are  rarest  treasures  of  all,  the  poet's  own  works  in 
their  original  manuscript,  carefully  preser^'ed  in  handsome 
substantial  bindings.  The  study  was  Washington's  room, 
the  parlour  opposite  was  known  as  "  Lady  Washington's 
parlour."  The  family  library,  a  delightful,  long,  many- 
windowed  apartment  in  the  rear,  was  appropriated  under 
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Tlin.  She  had  rect>ivod  injuries  which  in-ovcd  mortal,  and 
yeiy  soon  she  died.  Ilor  husband's  hands  aud  face  were 
Mverely  biinicd,  ujul  his  gjioli  and  horror  at  his  terrible 
loss  aged  him  in  a  nitrht.  The  j>oet  \v;ls  ui'ver  quite  him- 
self  i^ain  from  tliat  dnvidlnl  moment.  He  kept  his  grief 
to  himself,  and  nursed  in  liis  heart  the  sweet  and  fragrant 
memory  oi  the  kindly  woman  he  had  loved  so  dearly. 

Longfellow  wa.-;  i)L'fuliarly  the  children's  poet.  He  was 
ever  aTailabli-  to  tln-m,  and  loved  them  all  tenderly,  and 
never  failed  to  jrive  iheni  pleasant  irveoting  at  all  seasons 
and  at  all  times.  He  enli'rtained  some  school  girls  at  his 
house  one  day,  and  one  ol'  lliem,  out  of  g:ratitnde,  sent  him 
an  iron  pen  made  Irma  a  felter  ol'Bonnivard,  tht'^  prisoner  of 
Ohillou,  immortalized  by  Hyron.  and  a  bit  of  wood  from  the 
frigate  '■Constitution,"  ornamented  with  i)rtH,ions  stones 
from  Siberia,  Ceylon  and  the  ^^tate  of  Maine.  Bai'k  (i>  the. 
yoang  maiden  eame  a  piioni  of  tjiankii,  addressed  to 
"  Beautiful  Helen  of  Maine.'  ( )!'  the  dfr,  lie  says  thit  it  is 
to  him : — 

'■  .Vm  !i  ili'iiji  of  tlio  iWw  iif  your  youth 
(111  tliu  luiivt'S  (it  an  agoJ  tree." 

The  ehildri'ii  ot'C'iiml>ridu:e  presented  him  wilh  ;in  arm- 
chair, on  th«  2"tli  of  I'ebvnary,  1879,  on  the,  occasion  of  his 
seventy-scnond  birtii-day.  It  was  nnide  of  the  \vo.id  of  the 
Village  Blat-k.smi Ill's  Cheslniit  tree.  For  this  charming 
testimonial  ho  ret luiied  some  •rnu'eful  vei-ses,  the couchiding 
lines  being  :— 

"  <)iily  yi'iii'  Idvu  and  your  reuuimbronco  cuul<l 
liivo  lifu  t'l  this  iliwl  woinl, 
.Villi  iiiiiko  thuso  bmnclica,  luaflcM  no'n-  h<>  Iou;.', 


Lnigi  Monti,  \\]u>  saw  the  incident  himself,  tells  of  a 

little  girl,  who  on  f>ni'  C'hrisI  mas-day  enquired  the  way  to 

the  ixK't's  hou.«c,  iind  asked  permi.ssion  to  steiiinto  the  yard. 
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Literary  and  Historical  Society. 


The  Annual  Meeting  ol'  tho  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  Jamiarj-,  1888. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present,  tiz.  : — J.  il.  LeMoine, 
W.  HoBsack,  F.  C.  Wiirt(;le,  Jos.  AVhitehcad,  P.  Johnston,  A. 
Bobertsou,  Hon.  D.  A.  Ross,  A.  Campljoll,  E.  Tope,  J.  F. 
BeUeau,  George  Stewart,  jr.,  AV.  Clint,  It.  Tamer,  "W".  S. 
Bennett,  Kd.  Bun-oughs,  C.  Testier,  F.  Carhray,  R.  MeLeod, 
and  Gt.  Stuart. 

The  minutes  of  th(^  last  annual  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  President  read  the  Annual  Report,  as 
folIowB  : — 

Heport  of  the  Council  of  the  Lilerary  and  Ilistoricul  Society  for 
Uieyear  eiuling  olst  December,  1»82. 

The  Council  has  the  ideasing  duty  to  report  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  increased  prosperity. 

Since  the  last  annual  f>en<'Ril  meeting,  there  has  ijeen 
several  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

Among  others,  Un-y  have  to  nott;  with  regret  the  l()s.s  ofa 
valued  friend  and  on*.^  of  the  original  founders  of  this 
Association,  the  lion.  Jojin  Fraser,  whn  expinid  at  the 
advanced  age  of  90  years,  in  Cliarli-stou,  tionth  Carolina.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  itlm-t^  to  recall  that  Iho  venerable  deceased, 
a  short  time  i)revious  to  his  demise,  donated  to  the 
Society  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  ni'-'la'--  id  other 
antiquities;  on  several  oicasions,  Mr.  Fras  imated 

to  the  President  and  to  .soai't  of  thi;  memliet  iiicil, 

his  intention  to  bequeath  a  sum  of  rnom-y  t\  -ary 

and  Historical  Society,  in  which  hi>  felt  imrticu  st. 


escaped  the  attention  of,  and  in  fact  has  fonud  favor  with, 
our  leading  statesmen,  as  appears  by  the  iiecuniary  aid  voted 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament — to  have  searches  made  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  public  repositories  of  papers, 
documents,  letters  and  memoirs  touching  the  past  history  of 
the  colony,  and  that  the  nnclcns  of  an  archive  bureau  exists 
in  the  Department  of  A!jrioiiIture,at  Ottawa.  However  jealous 
each  Province  may  be,  to  retniu  the  originals  of  documents, 
affecting  the  annals  and  well':iiv  of  its  inmates,  the  Coun- 
cil iit  of  opinion  that  the  .joint  wants  and  desires  of  each 
Province  havini?  ■  been  consulted  through  a  commission 
named  by  Parliament— moasuri's  might  eventually  be 
matured,  calculated  to  effect  an  extensive,  permanent  and 
suitable  orjaniziition  or  bureau  of  archives. 

The  relations  between  the  Woviety  and  the  proprietors  of 
these  rooms — the  Morrin  Culli'ge — continue  to  be  of  a  satis- 
factory-nature. In  March,  l>fOS,  alease  for  tim  years  was  exe- 
cuted between  the  yoiicty  and  the  ilorrin  College ;  the  term 
of  this  lea.se — which  expired  in  lft78 — has  been  continued 
from  year  to  year.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  will  give 
the  i>articular.s  of  the  pureha-ses  and  donations  of  books  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  together  with  his  sug^gestions.  You  will 
also  see  by  the  report  ol'  the  Treasurer,  now  submitted,  how 
ihe  funds  ol'  the  association  liave  been  applied. 
Respect  fully  submitted, 

J.  M.  LeMoike, 

President. 

Qoebec,  10th  January,  1883. 


REPOltT  OK  THE  LIBKABIAN. 

The  Librarian,  in  submitting  his  first  report  since  taking 
office,  is  hai)py  to  state  that  the  rooms  of  the  Society  have 
been  as  numerously  frequented,  and  the  library  has  con- 
tinned  as  popular  as  heretofore. 
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By-Laws  Belatisg  to  the  Library  and  Mnsenm. 

1.  The  spi-icimens  in  Natural  History,  and  other  articles 
(contained  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum,  the  apparatus, 
the  scientific  instruments,  the  books  and  works  in  the  li- 
brary, which  the  Council  may  deem  of  rarity  or  value,  En- 
cyclopedias, Dictionaries,  and  books  of  reference,  shall  not 
be  lent  or  taken  from  thtu  Society's  rooms ;  the  Council 
shall,  however,  be  authorized  to  lend  any  of  the  books,  ap- 
paratus and  scientific  instruments  to  Members  of  the  Society, 
or  other  scientili(*  persons  applying  for  the  same,  upon  a 
representation,  in  writing,  that  the  articles  required  are 
necessary  to  ena])le  them  to  carry  out  investijrations  con- 
nected with  the  ol)j{Mts  of  the  Institution,  such  parties 
undertaking  to  be  r*^sponsible  for  the  safety  of  the  articles 
borrowed,  and  to  return  the  same  within  a  limited  time, 
and  also  to  make  good  th(»  damage  they  in  the  meantime 
sustain. 

2.  The  books  and  works  in  thjC  Library,  exrept  those 
mentioned  in  the*  preceding  section,  may  be  lent  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourletn  days, 
and  no  one  shall  be  ]>ermitted  to  have  more  than  two 
volumes  at  one  time,  without  special  permission. 

All  ifijuries  to  books,  and  all  louses  shall  be  made  good  to 
the  satisfaction  of  th(*  Librarian,  by  the  person  liable  there- 
for. Books  scribbled  or  trrillen  in  or  mulilaied,  shall  be  deemed 
lost.  A  i^iTson  losing  one  volume  of  a  w^ork  shall  be  held 
liable  for  tin*  whole.  Every  volume*  detain(^d  above  three 
months  shall  be  deemed  lost,  and  the  value  of  such  book  or 
set  shall  be  paid  by  the  pt^rson  detaining  it. 

Members  borrowing  })ooks  from  the  Library'  are  not  per- 
mitted to  l(Mid  them  to  other  persons. 

No  i)erson  shall  be  permitted  to  take  out  books  till  the 
Rules  and  Bv-Laws  of  the  Soci<*tv  have  ])een  full v  complied 
with. 

By  order,  J.  M.  LeMotnk, 

President. 

X.  H — .Mcmlicr?:  roturiiiiip^  Hooks  »rn  rocpipstcd  to  satUfy  thonisplvcs  that  the 
A!iai:)tarit  liihrariuii  ha-  croilitiMi  thcin  with  the  h(M»k  rctuniiMl. 

10 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OR  DEVISE  BY  WILL 


n)   THK 


(Quebec  XitcvaviT  and  Blstotlcal  ji^ocijcliiij 


I  srivt*  and  ])equeath  to  tin*  Litorary  and    Historic 
Soc-iely   of  tho   City  oi*    Quebec,    iiicor})orated   }>y    Bo] 
Charter,  dated  oth  Ortober,  18^1,  and  amended  in  the  1! 
year  of  the  rei^^n  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Cha] 
152,  of  the  Statut«*s  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  dated  251 

April,  1840,  the  sum  of or shai 

of  stocks  in  the  Bank  of standing  in  my  m 

on  th(»  books  of  thi*  said  bank,  or  ol"  DebtMitures   (descril 

Litorar^ 
the  sai«. 


*■»     T^in 
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LITESABY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNQAL  MEETING,  9th  JANUARY,  1884. 


The  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  hare 
the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  working  of 
the  society,  since  tlie  last  annual  general  meeting  : — 

They  note  with  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  three  promi- 
nent members,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  zealous  and  devoted  members,  and  for  several 
years  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  ;  of  Dr.  James  Sewell,  who 
was  a  life  member,  and  Mr.  Justice  Alloyn. 

During  the  year  there  were  ten  resignations,  and  six 
members  have  removed  from  the  city,  while  on  the  other 
hand  twenty  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and 
five  corresponding  members  have  been  elected. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  society  during 
the  past  year,  viz : — 

February  2,  1883,  "Great  explorers  before  Colambos," 
by  John  Iteade,  F.R.S.O..  (Montreal.) 

February  23, 1883,  "  Origin  andderelopmentoltheOieek 
Drama,"  by  John  Harpe 

March?,  1883,  "Geni 
by  George  Stewart,  jr.,  ] 
December  7,  1883,  "  N 
The  Library  has  been 
volumes,  which  have  be 
have  been  re-arranged, 
books  in  the  departmenl 
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Arrived  at ;  farther  details  in  this  particular  Will  be  found 
in  the  Librarian's  report. 

During  the  past  year  our  Library  was  considerably  en- 
riched by  valuable  donations  of  maps  and  charts,  etc.,  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  other  friends,  and  several 
important  gifts  and  exchanges  have  been  added  to  the 
Museum. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  funds  of  the  society  to 
be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

The  retiring  Council  would  recommend  that  certain  is- 
sues of  the  Transactions  and  Historical  Documents  already 
published  by  the  society,  but  now  out  of  print,  should  be 
republished. 

Your  Council  joined  with  many  other  societies  in  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  well  known  philanthropist,  Sir 
Moses  Montifiore,  on  his  entrance  upon  his  100th  year,  and 
forwarded  the  same  by  a  recent  mail. 

The  members  must  have  observed  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  the  improved  light  in  the  rooms  dunng  the 
evenings.  The  Council  and  members  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  an  associate  member,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dobell,  for  the  new  reflector  and  lamp,  which  he  gave  to 
the  society  early  in  the  season. 

The  lease  of  the  present  spacious  rooms  was  continued  on 
the  same  terms,  and  the  society  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  in  having  its  Library  in  such  a  commodious  and  cen- 
tral locality. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  F.  C.  Wurtele,  then  submitted  the 
following  report : — 

The  Librarian  in  submitting  his  report  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  of  office,  is  pleased  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  falling  off*  in  the  number  of  members  using  the 
Library  and  rooms  of  the  society.  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen members  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
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taking  out  books,  and  the  number  taken  out  during  the 
past  year  has  been  four  hundred  and  forty-five  volumes 
more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  issues  during  the  year  have  been  3,018  volumes. 
The  number  of  volumes  remaining  out  overtime  at  the  close 
of  this  year  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  members 
are  reminded  that  the  limit  for  keeping  out  books  is  14  days, 
and  also  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  vol- 
umes at  one  time  without  special  permission.  There  have 
been  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  as  by  appended  lists — one  hundred  and  sixty  by 
purchase,  the  remainder  comprise  twenty-six  bound  volumes 
and  one  hundred  and  nine  unbound,  and  maps  by  donation 
and  exchange.  The  number  of  periodicals,  bound  or  other- 
wise, issued,  has  been  1,101, :  the  most  in  request  have 
been  CornhUl^  All  the  Year  Rounds  Chambers'  Journal^  and 
Harper's  Magazine.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly^  subscrib- 
ed to  for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  well  liked  and  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  favourite  magazines  on  the  table.  Nearly 
all  the  books  on  the  shelves  have  been  re-arranged,  and, 
where  it  could  be  done  some  new  shelving  has  been 
put  in,  but  still  more  room  is  desirable.  In  examining  the 
stock  of  the  society's  publications  it  is  found  that  some 
numbers  have  been  all  disposed  ol.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  reprint,  when  practicable,  such  of  the  Transactions  and 
Historical  Documents  as  are  out  of  print,  thereby  inoreat- 
ing  the  demand  for  them,  when  it  is  known  that  fall  m 
can  be  supplied. 

Quebec,  31st  December,  1883. 


Messrs.  Gustavus  Gr.  Stuart  and  Lorenzo  Evan 
appointed  scrutineers,  and  the  election  of  of 
ensuing  year,  was  then  proceeded  with,  tll6 
tlemen  being  elected : — 
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President ...Hon.  D.  A.  Eoss,  Q.C. 

1st  Vke-President Greorge  Stewart,  Jr.,.  F.R.S.C. 

2nd  *'  W.  Hossack. 

Srd  " J.  Whitehead. 

4th  "  0.  Tessier. 

Treasurer E.  Pope. 

Librarian F.  0.  Wurtele. 

Recording' Seer etar 7/ J.  F.  Belleau. 

Corresponding-Secretary ..,Y .  H  Oliver. 

Council  Secretary A.  Robertson. 

Curator  of  Museum J.  U.  Gregory. 

CurcUor  of  Apparatus R.  McLeod. 

Additional  members  of  Council , — J.  M.  LeMoine,  F.R.S.C., 
W.  Clint,  J.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Gustavus  G.  Stuart. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Stuart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hossack,  that  the  reports  be  adopted  and  published. 


f 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society. 

Uth  January,  1885.  - 


Quebec,  14th  January,  1885. 

The  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  : — 

They  regret  that  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  past  the 
usual  pecuniary  aid  has  not  been  extended  to  them  by  Ihe 
Provincial  government. 

They  are  not  conscious  of  having  failed  throughout  all 
those  years  in  judiciously  applying  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  promoters  of  this  in- 
stitution and  the  public,  those  funds  which  have  been  hither- 
to so  generously  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  subject  which  must  now  be  discussed  is  whether 
we  shall  seek  to  maintain  our  present  freedom  from  debt 
by  means  of  a  higher  annual  subscription,  or  by  adhering 
for  some  time  longer  to  the  present  rate  in  the  hope  that  an 
increase  in  the  roll  of  membership  may  enable  us  to  over* 
come  the  threatened  difficulty. 

We  have  certainly  reduced  our  expenditure  to  a  mini- 
mum, in  accordance  with  the  well-considered  and  fully- 
discussed  suggestions  of  a  committee  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  practical  mode  of  accommo- 
dating our  new  arrangements  to  our  altered  financial  po- 
sition. 

This  year  we  have  to  deplore  the  decease  of  three  of  our 
members  and  most  excellent  citizens,  Messrs.  MacLean 
Stewart,  J.  B.  Renaud  and  J.  Brown,  Jnr. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  last.  Dr.  Harper,  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  institution,  attended  on  our  behalf  the  mat- 
ing of  tlie  Eoyal  Society  of  Canada,  and  submitted  a  report. 
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§ 

The  opening  lecture  for  the  session  of  1884-85  was  de- 
livered  by  the  President. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  society  during 
the  past  year  : — 

February  18 : — Literature  and  Science,  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Esq.,  D.C.L.,  of  London,  England. 

February  25 : — History  and  Formation  of  the  French 
language,  by  Prof.  DeKastner. 

March  11 : — ^^New  France  from  the  first  administration  of 
Frontenac  to  the  Massacre  of  Lachine,  by  Q-eorge  Stewart, 
Jr.,  Esq ,  1st  Vice-President. 

December  16 : — King  Edward  the  First,  by  Hon.  D.  A. 
Boss,  President. 

Matthew  Arnold,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  of  England,  was  elected  an 
honorary,  and  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a 
corre8i)onding  member  of  this  society. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edwin  Pope,  then  submitted  the  state, 
ment  of  accounts  as  follows : — 

Quebec,  January  13th,  1886. 

The  Treasurer  begs  te  report,  as  follows  : — 

The  number  of  Associate  members  at  the  beginning  of  1884,  was. . . .  261 

There  were  elected  during  the  year. 23 

The  number  withdrawn  was 45 

The  number  now  on  the  rolls  is, — 

Associates 239 

Honorary 23 

Corresponding 42 

An  abstract  of  receipts  and  disbursements  is  appended. 
Over  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  disbursements  represent 
accounts  of  1883,  which  were  paid  out  of  the  Government 
grant  for  that  year,  shown  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
renew  the  grant  to  the  society  which  was  withdrawn  last 
year. 

Subscriptions  due  by  Associate  members  for  1884,  amount  to $292 

And  for  previous  years,  to , 13^ 
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Most  of  this  will  be  collected,  and  it  is  al]  needed  to  pay 
accounts  now  standing  against  the  society.  It  would  great- 
ly assist  the  working  of  the  society  if  the  members  would 
observe  the  rules  which  calls  for  the  payment  of  their  an- 
nual subscriptions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


.5. 


Xr.  Sf  H,  Society  of  Quebec  in  Account  with  Edwin  Pope, 

Treasurer. 

Db. 

By  Cash  paid  for  Books  and  Periodicals $  316  09 

Binding 169  48 

Printing 171  40 

Rent 140  00 

Fuel  and  Light 292  40 

Salaries   336  65 

Miscellaneous 160  40 

By  Balance 12  01 


91,598  33 
Cb. 

By  Balance  from  1883 $  202  08 

"  Government  grant  for  1883 562  50 

*  *  Cash  for  Historical  documents,  periodicals,  &c. ,  &c 36  75 

*'  Members'  subscriptions  for  1884 668  00 

**        *»  "  arrears 129  00 


91,598  33 


By  Balance f  12  01 

Quebec,  January  12th,  1885. 

Edwin  Popb, 

Examined  and  found  correct.  Treasurer. 

Lorenzo  Evans, 

Auditor. 

Quebeo,  12th  January,  1885, 
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The  Librarian,  Mr.  P.  C.  Wurtele,  then  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  :— 

REPORT  OF  THE   LIBRARIAN. 

The  Librarian  in  submitting  his  annual  report  is  sorry  to 
say  that  want  of  funds  has  greatly  curtailed  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  number  of  members  taking  out  books  has  fall- 
en off.  One  hundred  and  seventy -five  members  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking  out  books  during  the 
past  year,  being  forty-four  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  volumes  so  taken  out  is  3,104,  of  which  239 
volumes  remained  out  on  the  3 1st  December,  the  greater 
portion  being  kept  over  the  time  allowed  by  the  rules,  name- 
ly,  fourteen  days. 

Twenty-five  volumes  of  new  books  have  been  purchased, 
and  39  bound  volumes  of  magazines  have  been  placed  on  the 
shelves.  -  Fifty-four  bound  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
paper  covered  volumes,  besides  maps,  have  been  received 
as  donations,  exchanges  with  other  societies  and  from  the 
Dominion  and  different  Provincial  governments,  making 
in  all  275  additions  to  the  library  as  detailed  in  the  accom- 
panying lists.  Almost  all  of  the  publications  and  maps  of 
the  Canadian  Greological  Survey  have  been  obtained  by 
exchange;  and  the  set  is  as  complete  as  it  can  now  be  made. 

Now  that  the  historical  documents  published  by  the  so- 
ciety are  more  sought  after,  the  librarian  would  ask  the 
incoming  council  to  reprint  the  24-page  document  on  the 
campaign  in  1760,  by  Chevalier  Johnston.  It  is  now  out 
of  print,  thus  making  the  second  series  of  historical  docu- 
ments incomplete.  Of  the  books  taken  out  there  were  643 
bound  and  485  loose  volumes  of  the  magazines  now  sub- 
scribed for.  The  society  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  table 
as  well  supplied  with  magazines  and  papers  as  heretofore. 

By  order  of  the  Council  the  Librarian  sent  to  all  the 
members  and  a  few  others,  a  circular  containing  a  list  of 
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all  the  periodicals  published  by  the  society,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  membership  and  also  to  show  what,  among 
other  advantages,  the  society  has  to  offer  them  in  return 
for  their  annual  subscription  of  four  dollars. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Campbell, — That  the  reports  of  the  Council,  Treasurer 
and  Librarian  be  adopted  and  published. 

R.  McLeod  and  Grus.  Gr.  Stuart,  Esquires,  were  appointed 
scrutineers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year : — 

President George  Stewart,  Jr.,  F.R.S.C. 

l5^  Vice-President William  Hossack. 

2,nd  "  J.  Whitehead. 

Zrd  " Cyr.  Tessier. 

4/A  "  John  Harper,  Th.  D. 

Treasurer Edwin  Pope. 

Librarian,.  Fred.  C.  Wurtele. 

Recording-Secretary J.  F.  Belleau. 

Corresponding-Secretary Theophilus  H.  Oliver. 

Council- Secretary Alexander  Robertson. 

Curator  Museum J.  U.  Gregory. 

'*       Apparatus R.  McLeod. 

Additional  members  of  Council — J.  M.  LeMoine,  F.R.S.C., 
Gustavus  G.  Stuart,  H.  M.  Price  and  Lt.-Col.  Cotton. 

Mr.  R.  Turner  was  appointed  Auditor  for  the  ensaing 
vear. 

¥ 


X 
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LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

— § — 

Annual  Heetiug,  13th  January,  1886. 

§ 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  past  year  was  read  by  the 
President,  as  follows : — 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec,  in  submitting  their  reports  for  the  past 
year  to  this  annual  meeting,  have  to  express  regret  that  the 
society's  finances  are  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they 
would  wish.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  the  revenue 
balance  with  the  expenditure,  and  the  library,  which 
ought  to  have  been  enriched  during  the  year  with  many 
new  volumes  of  value  and  merit,  has  consequently  suffered. 
The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  in  all  directions,  the 
greatest  economy  has  been  practised.  The  Council  is 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  but 
the  funds  are  so  low,  and  our  facilities  for  raising  money 
are  so  limited,  that  we  have  reluctantly  been  forced  to  make 
but  few  additions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  annual 
subscription  might  be  increased  to  $5,  but  the  Council 
hesitates  to  recommend  the  change  at  present,  and  prefers 
to  ask  the  members  to  make  a  strong  and  vigorous  personal 
canvass  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  roll  of  membership. 
The  list  at  this  moment  contains  221  names, — a  wholly 
inadequate  number  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  well  defin- 
ed objects,  and  to  render  the  society  as  attractive  and  useful 
as  we  would  wish.  With  persistent  individual  effort,  we 
believe  that  at  least  400  new  members  could  be  secured,  and 
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with  that  increased  number  on  our  books  no  diflSiculty 
would  be  experienced  in  placing  the  society  on  a  flourshing 
and  hopeful  basis. 

During  the  year  24  new  members  were  elected,  and  12 
withdrew.  By  the  hand  of  death,  six  of  our  most  esteemed 
members  were  removed  from  among  us.  These  were  Messrs. 
"W.  Darling  Campbell,  Ninian  Davidson,  E.  0.  Burke,  Wil- 
liam Home,  Michael  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Jackson. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  was  elected  patron  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  society.    The  following  letter  of  acceptance  was 

received  * 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSE, 

Ottawa,  Dec.  15, 1885. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart, — I  am  desired  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  announcing  the  fact  that  you  had 
forwarded  the  diploma  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Quebec,  for  His  Excellency's  acceptence. 

His  Excellency  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  the  diploma 
arrived  this  morning,  and  begs  you  will  convey  his  thanks 
to  the  society  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed,)  Melqund, 

Goyernor-Generars  Secretary. 
George  Stewart,  jr.,  Esq., 

Quebec. 

I.  Allen  Jack,  Esq ,  D.C.L ,  Recorder  of  the  city  of  St. 
John,  N.B.,  and  B.  Percy  Scott,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Windsor,  N.S., 
were  elected  corresponding  members. 

In  May  last  Dr.  Harper  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa,  as  delegate  of  this 
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society,  where  he  presented  a  report  of  our  proceedings, 
and  read  a  valuable  paper  before  the  English  literature  sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  which  the  Printing  Committee  of 
that  body  ordered  to  be  published  in  its  volume  of  transac- 
tions. The  opening  lecture  for  the  session  of  1884-5  was 
delivered  on  the  16th  of  December,  1884,  by  the  president 
of  the  year,  Hon.  David  A.  Ross  ;  subject,  "  King  Edward 
the  1st."  The  second  lecture  was  delivered  by  Lt-Col.  Wm. 
Rhodes  ;  subject,  "  Geography  in  connection  with  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec." 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  of  1885-86  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  President,  George  Stewart,  jr,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  on 
the  19th  of  November  last,  subject  :  "The  administration  of 
Denonville  and  the  second  term  of  Frontenac."  The  second 
lecture  on  the  3rd  December  was  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ashe,  sub- 
ject :  "A  year's  experience  amongst  the  Eskimos  in  Hud- 
son's Straits."  The  third  lecture  on  the  11th  December, 
was  by  Lt-Col.  Rhodes,  subject  :  **  Burmah  and  the  Indo- 
Chino  territorv  in  its  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway."  The  fourth  lecture  on  the  18th  December,  was 
by  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.,  subject :  "  Impressions  de  Voyage, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  sa  carriere,  ses  ecrits,  son  chateau  d'Ab- 
botsford."  The  fifth  lecture  on  the  30th  December,  was  by 
the  Hon.  Judge  Routhier,  subject :  "Une  course  dans  le 
Nord  de  TAfrique." 

The  reports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer  are  herewith 

submitted. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Wurtele,  then  read  his  re- 
port : — 

This  year  the  Librarian  has  nothing  of  importance  to 
report.  The  number  of  volumes  borrowed  by  members  of 
the  society  during  the  year,  is,  2,234  :  which  is  870  less  than 
the  previous  year.  The  reason  of  this  falling  off,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  few  new  books  have  been  purchased.  The 
magazines  and  periodicals  as  usual  form  a  large  portion  of 
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the  issues.    Of  the  above  number,  183  volumes  still  remain 
out  over  14  days,  the  time  specified  by  the  rules. 

Two  hundred  and  six  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Library. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1834 $  12  01 

Papers  sold 31  75 

Documents  sold 13  50 

Members'  fees 592  00 

do      arrears *. . . .  154  00 

Balance 1  19 

$804  45 

EXPENDITURE. 

Books  and  periodicals ^191  29 

Printing  and  advertising 180  70 

Rent 60  00 

Fuel  and  light 8C  92 

Salaries 220  00 

Miscellaneous C5  54 . 

$804  45 


The  unexpected  withdrawal  of  the  Government's  grant, 

two  years  ago,  left  the  society  in  debt.     The  amount  still 

due  to  various  creditors  is  about  $550  ;  to  balance  this  there 

is  about  $400,  yet  to  be  collected,  for  members'  subscriptions 

leaving  a  deficit  of  $150. 

Edwin  Pope, 

Treasurer. 


.■fl.1  -■> 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President George  Stewart,  Jr.,  F.R.G.S., 

F.R.S.C 
Wm.  Hossack. 

Vice^Presi/enls ^^y^'  Messier. 

John  Harper,  Vh,  D.,  F.E.I.S. 

J.  Whitehead. 

Treasurer.... Edwin  Pope. 

Librarian Fred.  C.  Wurtele. 

Recording  Secretary ,     J.  F.  Belleau. 

Corresponding  Secretary W.  S.  Bennett. 

Council  Secretary Alexander  Robertson. 

Curator  of  Museum J.  U.  Gregory. 

Curator  of  Apparatus R.  McLeod. 

AT.  M.  LeMoine,  F.R.S.C. 

Additional  Members  I  Herbert  M.  Price. 

of  Council,  \  Hon.  D.  A.  Ross,  Q.C. 

Peter  Johnston. 
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Mr.  R.  Turner  was  appointed  Auditor  for  the  ensuing 
year. 
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Presidents  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society. 


■  \ . 


1824 Sir  N.  F.  Burton,  Lt. -Governor. 

1828 Hon.  Mr.  Reid,  Chief  Justice. 

1829 Lieut.  Frederick  Baddeley,  R.  N. 

1830 Hon.  Jonathan  Sewell^  Chief  Justice. 

1831 •*  **  '*  "  '' 

1832. . . . . , Hon.  Andrew  Stuart,  Q.C. 

1834 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1835 Joseph  Skey,  M.D. 

183G Rev.  Daniel  Wilkie,  LL  D. 

1837 Hon.  Andrew  Stuart,  Q.C. 

1838 "         "  **  ** 

1839 Wm.  Kelly,  M.D.,  R.N. 

1840 ''        **         **  " 

1841 Hem.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1842 Him.  A.  W.  Cochrane. 

1843 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1844 G.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

1845 Hon .  A.  W.  Cochrane. 

184G John  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

1847 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1851 G.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

1852 " 

1853 ** 

1854 " 

1855 E.  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  M. A. 

1856 W.  Andrew,  Esq. 

1857 '' 

1858 G.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

1859 ** 

18G0 E.  A.  Meredith,  Esq  ,  M.  A. 

18G1 "  "  *' 

1802 John  Langton,  Esq.,  M.A, 

18G3 "         •*  ** 

1804 "        *♦  " 

1805 **        "  *« 

a 
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1866 Com.  E.  D.  Ashe,  Lieut  R.N. 

1867 "  "  **        ** 

laea Ilon.  p.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  LL.D. 

1860 Prof.  James  Douglas. 

1870 Dr.  W.  J.  Anderson. 

1871 J.  M,  LeMoine,  Esq. 

1872-3 Dr.  W.  J.  Anderson. 

1873 Com.  E.  D.  Ashe,  Lieut  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

1874 Prof.  James  Douglas. 

1876 "        "  '* 

1876 James  Stevenson,  Esq. 

1877 **  •*  ** 

1878 "  **  " 

1870 J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.O. 

1880 "  "  *' 

1881 **  "  ** 

1882 "  "  •* 

1883 Hon.  D.  A.  Ross,  Q.C. 

1884 **        **        "        ** 

1885 Geo.  Stewart,  jr.  Esq.,  F.R.S.C,  F.RG.S. 

1886 *•        *»  **  **  " 
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Literary  and  Eistorical  Society  of  Qnebec. 

Infor}ioraltil  hij  lioyal  Cliarhr,  Ilf-tl. 

r ATRUS : 

Hi;-  KX.EI.LENCT,  Tub  Most  Hon..  The  Mahqiw  ok  Ussi.i.wse,  O.C.M.G., 

liOVKUS.JK   (JeNKIIAL   OF    CaN.U.A. 

HOXOItARY  MEMBKHR. 


Siuiilfonl  Plemiii-,    C.  M.  (J.,  LL.  D., 

U.-V.  CI>:iiU-«  Unfjorfl.  I.L.1).,  K.S.A., 

C.K..  K.ll.S.f. 

.'^oothtiiil. 

Il..iil.If.    (luorgo    Itancrntt,    U.C.L., 

Mm.  (.•.  Howill-.,  Eso..  Virginia. 
SyUioy   H<>l>j<>liiij<,    Ki>.|.,   F.K.  Hist. 

W^lliUUtoTI. 

l'rm,lo,.t     llaiiifl    IViUim.      I.L.I).. 

Niioicty,  S.'<.tliiiiil. 

r.K.S.f..  Toroutii  Uiiivtintity. 

.Iu.,,L-B   f>,™«hu..   >:*[..   M.A..   l-hiU- 

(Joiioial    Sir    .1.     11.     Lofi-oy,     K.A., 

•k'l|.hi.i. 

r.i{..s. 

\\m.  KiiLy,  F.ll.S.C,  uillbir  of  "  Lc 
CIm-ii.rifr."  Ni.im.rn. 

T.     St.Try     Hunt,     I-LII..       RU.S.. 

KI1.S.C:..  M..i.tre..l. 

■loliti  lU.-a.lo,  F.lt.S.C..aHtl.orot"nw 

Cliiirlcs  Liuiiiiui.   l-U.|..   Wiu.l.iiii'toii, 

lV.i>hi-cyof  SlMlin."  MmitmJ. 

D.f. 

|-|»fi-»».r   <i»I<U-in    SmitTi.    II.C.L., 

.hAvu  Millovfii'iiiit,  I-:;*.,-.  Lr>n<lnti. 
John  LatiLton.  M.A.,  Tmoiito. 

I.L.U.,  1'Ml.SC.,  T.rtimtu. 

K.  A.  Mtrvilith.  LI..I)..  T..n...t-.. 

Henry  fliilliiia.  .Ir.,  I'liiluili-Inliio.. 

K  T.  Kk-tLl,cr.  >:*,.,  IliitwhColumWa. 

Jtwq.l.  \Y.  Uwn-ui-c,  Kwj.,  St.  Joliu, 

MnttlifW  Ariiul.1.  l».t:.l...  Loudon. 

k'ij. 

K.-uiida  I'urkmiiu,  LL.1>.,  Ikwbiu. 

CUnr.ESl'ONDING  MBMBEKS. 


AkiiiH,  \h.  TliOB.  11.,  HhI 
lliiry,  l:t.  Il»ii.  Viiiiiouiit 
Jkiiuviiliii,  Ihiii  Autuuin, 

■liiit  iif  tlio  Jtoyal  AuM 

fairy,  M»lrltl. 
IfaOnl,  Kuuni-i>r  i\,    VriA 

Hdiiloii  liwUtufa),  Want) 
lt»unu<,  Will.  Dlaiul,  No< 
llnuikb-iilmry.  Col.  H.,  It. 
Ituii,  AMkS  L.  K.,  K.lt. 

IIOIIB,!. 

Bniii;livr      ilo      Duuchen 

.M.LC.,»ouch(:rvlllo. 

Block,  11.  A.,  Uivhnuwd 
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CORRESPONDING  UEM.BER3.— Continued. 


mi  m        ■■      ■ 


D'Urban,  W.  S.  M.,  England. 

Dansereaa,  Arthur,  Montreal. 

Fortin,  Hon.  P.,  M.  P.,  M.  D., 
F.R.S.C.,  Laprane. 

Filippi,  le  Comte  Wald^mar,  Paris. 

Granam,  Lt.-CoL  U.S.A.,  Chicago. 

G^rin,  E.,  Trois-Rivi^res. 

Grazillier,  L'Abb^,  Saintes,  France. 

Henderson,  W..  Frampton. 

Jack,  I.  Allen,  D.G.L.,  St.  John,  N.6. 

Kingston,  Professor  G.  T.,  University 
College,  Toronto. 

Huguet-Latour,  Major,  Montreal. 

Lee,  G.  Herbert,  B.A.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Lefebvre  de  Belief euille,  E.,  MontreaL 

Le  Gardeur  de  Tilly,  le  Comte  Hyp- 
polite,  Chantreau-pr^s-Saintes, 
France. 

Marchand,  Hon.  F.  G.,  F.R.S.C., 
St.  John's,  Quebec. 


Morgan,  Henry  J.,  Ottawa. 

Noble,  Capt.  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.  A.S., 

England. 
Provencher,  Colonel  N.,  MontreaL 
Powis,  Rev.  H.  D.,  Toronto. 
Roberts,  Professor,  Chas.  G.  D.,  M.  A., 

Windsor,  N.S. 
Saban,  Don  Pedro,  Secretary-General 

of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 

Madrid. 
Scott,  B.  Percy,  M .  A. ,  Windsor,  N.S. 
Simmonds,  Peter  Lund,  London,  Eng. 
Strange,    T.    Bland,     Major-General, 

Manitoba. 
Sinding,    Professor  Paul  C,   Copen- 

hagan. 
Suite,  Benjamin,  F.R.S.C.,  Ottawa. 
Tilley,   Sir  S,    L.,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B., 

Lt. -Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 
Wynne,  Thomas  H.,  Richmond,  Va. 


COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1886. 

Gkoboe  Stewart,  Je.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.C.    President, 

William  Hossack 

Ctkillb  Tessieb 

John  M.  Hakper,  Ph.  D.,  F.E.LS '^^*    ^^^ 

J.  Whitehead 

Edwin  Pope Treasurer, 

F.  C.  Wurtele Librarian. 

J.  F.  Belleau Recording  Secretary. 

W.  S.  Bennett Corresponding  Secretary. 

A.  Robertson Council  Secretary. 

J.  U.  Gbeooby Curator  of  Museum. 

R.  McLeod Curator  of  Apparatus. 

J.  M.  LeMoine,  F.R.S.C \ 

Hebbert  M.  Price \AddUional  Mnnhers 

Hon.  D.  a.  Ross,  Q.C j         of  Council. 

Peter  Johnston / 

:o: 

S.  MacDonald In  charge  oj  the  Rooms. 


HISTOIRE    DU    CANADA, 

Pae  M.  L'ABBfi  DE  BELMONT. 


Repriuted  from  the  Collectum  de  M4moires  pablished  by  the 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  iu  1840, 

from  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  Bibliothique 

du  Roi  d  Paris. 


L'AN  1608  M.  Ohamplain  fonda  la  villc  de  Quebec,  et  fit      i«08 
alliance  avec  les  Al^nqaias  qui  y  habitoient.     II  les  mena 
a  la  guerre  contra  les  Agniers  dans  la  Riviere  de  Richelieu: 
il  les  defit  par  ses  monsquetiers  an  Lac  Ohamplain. 

II  fit  darant  ringt  ans  la  d^conyerto  des  Hnrons,  Athis- 
tarcronrons,  Neutres,  etc. ;  fut  plnsienrs  fois  en  France ;  en 
fnt  Lieutenant  da  Roy  sous  MM.  de  Soissous,  Montmorency, 
Ventadour.     II  fit  venir  les  Rfecollets  en  1615  ;  puis  les  Jfi-       xeis. 
suites  fureut  fondSs  en  1625  par  un  homme  qui,  entrant      168S> 
dans  la  compagnie,  donna  16,000  £cus. 

Qn^bec  fut  assi6g£  en  1629  par  trois  b&timents  anglois,      icss. 
et  capitula  apres  av  '      ' '      " 
selon  ta  capitulatioc 
en  1632,  il  fut  rend 

Fran9oi8  depnis 

HoUandois  s'^tablin 
donnant  des  armes 
Jenne,  Lemoine,  6r 
Hurons,  et  composd 

M.  de  la  Doversid 
grande  saintet^,  eol 
monrement  d'y  £fa 
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Chaise,  qui  approuve  ce  dessein  ;  le  dit  a  M.  le  Baron  de 
Fancamp  et  se  lie  avec  lay.  M.  do  la  Doversiere  va  a  Paris 
pour  ce  dessein,  rencontre  M.  Oilier  au  Luxembourg,  lequel 
Tembrasse,  luy  dit  son  dessein,  Tencourage ;  lui  donne  cent 
louis  d'or,  et  s'unit  avec  eux :  va  nfigocier  avec  M.  de  Lau- 
son,  a  qui  risle  appartenoit,  accompagne  du  Pere  Lallemant. 
Le  Traite  entre  M.  de  Lauson  et  la  Compagnie  de  Montreal 
se  passe  k  Vienne.  A  son  retour,  M.  de  la  Doversiere  logea 
dans  une  auberge  oil  il  fit  rencontre  d'un  gentilhomme 
Champenois  qui  venoit  de  la  guerre  de  Hollande,  nomme 
M.  de  Maisonneuve,  qui,  entendant  parler  d'un  embarque- 
ment  qu'on  faisoit  pour  Montreal,  vint  s'ofl'rir  au  Pere  Lal- 
lemant, qui  le  donna  a  M.  de  la  Doversiere. 

Tons  les  Dues,  Princes,  et  toute  la  Cour,  fournirent  ou 
donnerent  des  privileges  d'independance  au  Gouverneur, 
etc.  Le  premier  embarquement  fut  de  75,000  francs  et  de 
45  hommes.  Mademoiselle  Manse,  native  de  Langres,  en- 
tendant parler  avec  zele  a  un  Chanoine  de  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  qui  avoit  amen6  des  TJrsulines  en  Canada,  et  des 
Hospitalieres  fondees  par  Made.  D'Aiguillon,  sentit  un  desir 
de  venir  en  Canada ;  elle  le  communiqua,  vint  a  Paris, 
parler  au  Pere  Lallemant,  au  Pere  le  Jeune  qui,  a  la  se- 
conde  visite,  approuva  sa  vocation  qui  se  divulgue,  enfin 
quiestapprouv6e  par  lePdre  Eapin,  Provincial  des  R6 collets. 

Madame  de  Villevoisin  et  Madame  de  Bullion  luy  pro- 
posent  le  gouvernement  de  THospital,  lui  donnent  22,000 
lbs.  Elle  part  pour  la  Rochelle,  y  prend,  par  le  moyen  du 
Pere  la  Place,  la  connoissance  de  MM.  de  la  Doversiere  et 
Fancamp;  s'embarque  en  un  navire,  separee  de  M.  de  Mai- 
sonneuve, qui  rel^cha  trois  fois  et  perdit  son  chirurgien. 

Mademoiselle  Manse  arriva  la  premiere.  On  fut  fort  sur- 
pris  a  Quebec  du  pouvoir  et  de  Tindependance  de  M.  de 
Maisonneuve.  On  voulut  detourner  Mademoiselle  Manse. 
M.  de  Maisonneuve  arriva  a  Tadoussac  ou  il  trouva  M. 
Carron,  Amiral  de  la  flotte  de  Canada,  qui  lui  donna  un 
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chirarjifien.  M.  de  Moutmagny,  Lieutenant  da  Roy,  voolat 
detourner  M.  de  Maisonneuve  de  venir  a  Montreal,  et  lui 
oilrit  risle  d'Orleans.  II  lui  dit  qu'il  ne  venoit  pas  pour 
deliberer,  et  quand  tons  les  arbres  seroient  changes  en  Iro- 
quois il  feroit  sa  commission.  M.  de  Montmagny  changea 
de  pens^e,  et  Taccompagna  a  Montreal  au  mois  d'Octobre. 

An  retour  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  M.  de  Puiseaux,  yieillard,  ^^^i- 
lui  donna  sa  belle  maison  d' habitation  ets'associaa  la  Com 
pagnie ;  il  fit  blitir  une  bagarre,  deux  barques,  avec  quoy  il 
partit  le  8  May.  M.  de  Montmagny  Tint  a  Montr6al,  et 
Ton  ydit  la  premiere  messe  le  18  May  1641.  Onchoisitun 
angle  de  terre  que  fait  une  riviere  qui  entre  dans  le  fleuve 
vis-a-vis  un  petit  islet,  pour  bastir  un  Fort,  a  quoy  on  s'em- 
ploya  toute  Tannic  sans  estre  apperfu  de  s  Iroquois. 

On  eut  nouvelle  que  la  Compagnie  6toit  de  45  personnes 
de  quality :  MM.  de  Liancourt,  Barreau,  Marguerie,  Gofre- 
venty,  Morangis,  Chodebonne,  Plessis,  Mombart,  St  Fr6- 
min,  Orval,  Drouart,  Le  Prestre,  M.  de  Bretonvilliers,  de 
K^lus,  Madame  la  Princesse,  la  Chancelliere,  Yilleclavin, 
surtout  Madame  de  Bullion. 

Le  19  Mars  1642,  la  charpente  fut  levee ;  on  mit  le  canon       i642. 
dessus.    On  avoit  amen6  12  hommes,  entre  lesquels  estoient 
M.  Minime,  charpenticr. 

En  1643  M.  de  Maisonneuve  fut  en  France,  et  Madlle.  .i«is. 
Manse  consentit  que  les  22,000  lbs.  qui  estoient  en  depost 
des  bienfaits  de  Made,  de  Bullion,  fussent  employes  a  en- 
gager cent  hommes,  lesquels  d^fiicheroient  cent  ar- 
pens  de  terre,  qui  seroient  le  payement  des  22,000  livres^et 
qui  sauveroient  le  ]>ays  et  I'hospital ;  ce  qui  fut  fait 

Dix  Algonquins  aiant  tu6  un  Iroquois  en  leur  i>ays,  fnrent 
poursuivis  par  la  riviere  jusqu'au  Fort  Les  Iroquois  qui 
ne  connaissoient  i>oint  ce  poste  le  reconnurent 

Au  mois  de  Juin  1643,  les  Hurons  descendant  en  traitte, 
ayant  trouve  des  Iroquois  a  la  Chine,  leur  direntnotre  poste 
et  notre  nombre.  Quarante  Iroquois  montent  et  surprennent 
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six  hommes  qui  scioient  dans  les  bois,  en  taent  deux,  em- 
menent  le  reste,  et  le  lendemain  les  Hurons  furent  eux- 
memes  tallies  en  pieces ;  il  ne  s'en  sauva  que  30,  qui  furent 
re9us  au  Fort.  Les  Iroquois  passerent  a  la  Prairie  et  ne 
purent  emporter  tout  le  castor.  L'un  des  Franpois  se  sauva 
et  vint  reprendre  le  castor  abandonne,  et  passa  la  riviere 
sur  un  m^chant  canot. 

1645.  En  1645  M.  Daillebout,  gentilhomme  de  Champagne,  sa 

femme  et  sa  belle-sceur,  vinrent  s'habituer  icy.  Le  Roy 
Louis  Treize  donna  un  Navire  de  250  tonneaux  i  la  Com- 
pagnie,  du  Canon,  etc.  Madame  de  Bullion  fait  une  dona- 
tion de  2,000  livres  do  rente  pour  THospital,  12,000  lbs.  pour 
bastir,  2,000  lbs.  a  Mile.  Manse  pour  faire  des  aumosnes,  et 
on  mit  le  tout  entre  les  mains  du  procureur  de  la  Compa- 
gnie.  M.  de  Puiseaux  se  repent  de  sa  donation :  on  la  luy 
rend.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  descend  a  Quebec.  M.  de 
Maisonneuve,  avec  30  hommes,  fait  un  combat  centre  les 
Iroquois  et  fait  une  belle  retraite,  faisant  passer  devant  tout 
son  monde,  et,  restant  seul,  il  se  battit  centre  le  comman- 
dant des  Iroquois  et  le  tua  d'un  coup  de  pistolet.  L'un  de 
ses  pistolets  ayant  rate,  le  corx>s  du  d^funt  amusa  les  Iro- 
quois, et  donna  lieu  k  la  retraite  :  c*6toit  dans  les  neiges, 
au-dessus  de  chez  La  Yigne. 

Ui6.  En  1646  Made,  de  Bullion  envoja  2,000  livres,  trois  Cha- 

pelles.  M.  de  la  Barre,  grand  hypocrite,  amena  60  hommes ; 
on  bastit  I'Hospital.  Un  Iroquois  monte  sur  un  arbre  ;  on 
place  par  megarde  un  corps  de  garde  au  pied :  on  fit  une 
paix  fourr6e.  II  tit  achever  le  Fort,  faire  des  boutiques  ; 
les  pieux  estoient  de  deux  brasses,  et  il  y  avoit  quatre  bas- 
tions. 

M.  de  Maisonneuve  repasse  en  France  pour  la  mort  de 
son  pere.  Madame  de  Bullion  met  vingt  mille  livres  en 
rente  entre  les  mains  de  la  Compagnie,  etenvoye  deux  mille 
livres  a  Madlle.  Manse.  M.  Daillebout  demeure  Comman- 
dant en  1646.    M.  Lemoine,  qui  avoit  servy  le3  Peres,  fut 
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envoye  demeurer  icy  pour  estre  rinterprete  ;  en  1641,  il 
vint  de  France. 

En  1647  M.  de  Maisonneuve  revint,  ayant  trouve  son      1647. 
beau-frore  assassine,  avee  sa  mere  remariee.     La  guerre  re- 
commen9a.    Les  Iroquois  brulent  le  Richelieu,  tuent  les 
Algonqnins  et  Hurons  quivoulaient  trahir  les  Fran9ais, 
les  attirant  hors  du  Fort. 

M.  de  Maisonneuve  pouvoit  estre  Gouverneur  du  Canada, 
mais  il  fit  donner  lo  Grouvernement  4  M.  Daillebout,  et  le 
tit  repasser  en  France. 

En  1648  les  Iroquois  saccagent  lepays  des  Hurons  qui  se  Uis. 
firent  Iroquois,  et  grossyrent  leur  party.  lis  viennent  a 
Montreal,  font  mille  trahisons,  demandent  a  parler  de  paix. 
Lemoine  et  Norman ville  sortent ;  ils  enveloppent  Norman- 
ville.  Lemoine  couche  en  joue  deux  Iroquois  qui  estoient 
pres  de  luy,  ce  qui  fait  ramener  Norman  ville.  On  fit  un 
Moulin,  un  Fort.  Ils  ne  tuerent  qu'un  seul  homme,  en 
blesserent  beaucoup. 

M.  Daillebout  vient  Gouverneur.  M.  Gofr6  avoit  I6gue 
80,000  lbs.  pour  un  Eveschfi:  elles  furent  perdues  pour 
n'avoir  diligemment  poursuivy  Taffaire.  On  augmente  la 
Garnison  do  six  soldats,  et  les  appointements  qui  n'estoient 
que  de  3,000  lbs.  sont  augmentes  de  mille  francs.  II  se  fit 
une  grande  Compagnie  des  Indes  qui  detruisit  celle  de 
Montreal. 

En  1649  M.  Daillebout  envoya  un  camp  volant  de  40  1649. 
hommes  sous  M.  Dcmousseau,  son  nereu.  Le  Pere  Eapin 
mourut.  M.  de  la  Doversiere,  qui  avoit  tout  ce  que  Madame 
de  Bullion  avoit  donn6  a  THospital,  fait  banqueroute.  La 
Compagnie  se  dissipo.  Mile.  Manse,  apprenant  ces  nou- 
velles,  'passe  en  France  en  1650,  pour  rendre  compte  a 
Madame  de  Bullion.  Les  Hurons  furent  entierement  sac- 
cagez.  Les  Peres  Lallemant  et  Br^beuf  bruslfes.  Tons  les 
Iroquois  defiloient  chez  les  Fran9ois.  De  8,500,  il  n'en 
resta  que  600  qui  furent  icy,  et  quelques  500  qui  r6derent 
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en  divers  lieux  vers  le  Lac  Superieur,  loujours  poursuivis, 
et  enfin  s'arreterent  chez  les  Kikapous.  Mile.  Manse  fait 
rfiunir  les  Messieurs  de  la  Oompagnie  par  acte  dans  lo  Chas* 
telet.    M.  Oilier  est  fait  Directeur. 

Chicot,  M.  Boudart  et  sa  femme  sont  attaques  par  dix 
Iroquois  ;  Boudart  estoit  sauve,  mais  entendant  la  voix  de 
sa  femme,  voulant  la  sauver,  il  se  fit  tuer  pour  la  sauver. 
M.  Lemoine,  Archambault,  et  un  autre,  les  voulant  secourir, 
furent  coupez  par  40  Iroquois  et  essuyerent  leur  decharge 
qui  fut  sans  effet ;  ils  s'cnfuyrent  dans  T  Hospital  dont  ils 
trouverent  la  porte  ouverte,  avec  Mile.  Manse  seule,  qui 
assurement  auroit  ete  prise  et  THospital  brusle  sans  leur 
fuite.  Chicot  s'etoit  cache ;  ils  le  trouverent  et  le  vouloient 
amener,  mais  il  se  defendit  si  fort  qu'ils  lui  leverent  la  che- 
velure  ;  ils  bruslerent  cruellement  la  femme. 

Quatre  Fran9ois  furent  attaques  le  18  Juin,  et  s'estant 
jettes  dans  une  m^chante  redoute  a  la  Pointe  St.  Charles, 
cemmencerent  a  fusilier.  Le  nomme  La  Vigne  qui  estoit 
prosche,  entendant  le  bruit,  s'en  va  a  travers  les  fredoches 
essuyant  le  feu  des  ennemis.  Le  combat  recommen9a,  M. 
Lemoine  y  accourut,  et  les  ennemis  perdirent  30  hommes ; 
une  partie  du  reste  fut  blessee,  deux  des  nostres  tu^s  et  deux 
blesses. 
1652.  En  1652  M.  de  Lauson  fut  Gouverneur  a  la  place  de  M. 

Daillebout;  persecuta  Lemoine,  et  retrancha  mille  livres  a 
M.  de  Maisonneuve  que  la  Compagnie  lui  donnoit,  dont  il 
fut  puny,  en  ce  que  les  Iroquois  prirent  dans  cette  annee  le 
reste  des  Hurons  r6fugi6s  a  lisle  d'Orleans,  tuerent  I'aisne 
et  une  partie  de  la  famille  du  Sieur  de  Lauson ;  le  tout  a 
la  vue  de  Quebec.  Le  Montreal  etoit  dans  un  grand  p6ril. 
Mademoiselle  Manse  et  M.  de  Maisonneuve  convinrent  qu'il 
repasseroit  en  France,  et  prendroit  les  22,000  livres  que 
Madame  de  Bullion  avoit  donnees  pour  un  secours,  sL  con- 
dition que  rilospital  auroit  la  moitie  de  la  metairie  de  la 
Seigneurie,  quoiqu'elle  ne  valut  pas  la  dite  somme,  afin  d^ 
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sauver  et  I'Hospital  etle  Pais.  Made,  de  Bullion  approuva 
cc  traite  et  douna  encore  2,000  livres.  M.  de  Maisonucuvo 
laissa  M.  do  Mousscau  en  sa  place. 

Le  14  Octobre  1653,  des  aboys  de  chiens  font  connoistre  i^^s. 
que  les  ennemis  sont  proches.  M.  Closse,  Major,  fut  com- 
mande  avec  24  hommes.  II  detacha  Bostom  et  Lagache- 
tiere ;  ce  dernier  fut  tue  et  tua  son  ennemi  en  tombant ; 
Tautre  se  sauve  en  une  maison  de  terre.  M.  Closse  fut  in- 
vesty  par  200  Iroquois,  passe  a  travers  leur  feu  et  se  jette 
dans  la  maison  avec  ses  24  hommes.  La  poudre  manque  k 
M.  Closse.  Bostom  sort  a  la  favour  du  feu  de  nos  gens, 
passe  a  travers  les  dits  ennemis  assifigant  la  maison,  va  au 
chateau,  revient  avec  10  hommes  et  2  pieces  de  campagne 
qui  viennent  a  la  favour  d*un  petit  radeau,  tire  tout  d'un 
coup  ses  deux  pieces  de  canon.  M.  Closse  fait  une  sortie 
et  fait  entrer  le  secours.  Les  Iroquois  perdirent  20  hommes, 
et  plus  de  50  estropics  de  bras  et  de  jambes. 

M.  de  Lauson  envoya,  malgre  luy,  10  hommes  sans  armes 
et  sans  vivres,  dont  Tun  estoit  M.  de  St.  Ange.  La  bonne 
femme  Parmanda  se  defendit  vaillammant;  elle  eut  trois 
coups  de  hache,  et  donna  un  souiflet  a  un  Fran9ois.  M.  du 
Plessis  fut  tue  avec  quinzo  hommes ;  il  etoit  Gouverneur 
des  Trois-Riviores :  il  venoit  de  conduire  Mademoiselle 
Manse. 

M.  de  Maisonneuve  demeura  encore  en  France.  M.  de 
Lauson  envoye  une  barque  qui  eut  peur  que  le  chftteau  ne 
fut  rendu,  et  s'en  retourna  sans  rien  faire. 

Les  Trois-Siviares  sont  bloquees.    Madlle.  Manse  estai^t 
a  Quebec,  apprend  que  M.  de  Maisonneuve  venoit  avec  160 
hommes.    Le  Pere  Poncet  fut  pris  prosche  de  Qu6bec ;  il 
laissa  au  lieu  de  sa  prise  un  papier  qui  donna  connoiasaiice 
que  les  Trois-Riviores  estoient  investies ;  quelqnes  Enou 
qui  le  voulurent  aller  secourir  ne  I'ayant  pu  rejoind* 
lerent  aux  Trois-Rivieres  et  se  jett^rent  dedauB  k  1 
de  la  nuit.    Pendant  que  les  Trois-Rividres  esi 
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qa6es,  les  Hurons  qui  estoient  a  Montreal  d6couvrirent  un 
party  d'lroquois ;  ils  en  donnerent  nouvelle  aux  Franpois; 
ils  firent  deux  party s,  et  prirent  les  Iroquois  par  devant  et 
par  derriere ;  ils  en  tuerent,  et  leur  prirent  quelques-uns 
de  leurs  principaux  Capitaines  captifs.  Le  Capitaine  des 
Hurons  s'appeloit  Kanontaga ;  il  descendit  aux  Trois-Bi- 
vieres,  avertit  les  Iroquois  de  la  prise  de  leurs  gens,  et  qu'on 
les  rendroit  s'ils  levoient  le  siege  des  Trois-Rivieres,  et  fe- 
soieut  la  paix.  Les  Iroquois  y  consentent.  Kanontaga 
faillit  etre  pris  luy  mesme  au  Lac  St.  Pierre. 
1653.  Exi  1653  la  Soeur  Bourgeois  arrive  ;  elle  est  de  Troyes ; 

elle  estoit  kgee  de  35  ans,  Prefete  de  la  Congregation.  M. 
de  St.  Andre  leva  105  hommes,  que  M.  de  Maisonneuve  fit 
des  22,000  livres  de  Madame  de  Bullion,  en  Poitou,  Maine 
et  Bretagne.  M.  de  Lauson,  envieux,  ne  veut  pas  laisser 
monter  les  105  hommes  a  Montreal. 

Une  troupe  de  Fran9ois  travaillant,  avoit  pose  une  senti- 
nelle  sur  une  souche,  qui  se  laisse  emporter  et  prendre  par 
les  jambes.  Le  Major  fit  courir  aux  armes  ;  un  Iroquois 
nomm6  La  Barrique,  commandant  la  troupe,  se  presente ; 
on  tire  dessus  avec  du  plomb  a  canard,  il  tombe  et  est 
amene  vif ;  son  frere  vint  quelques  mois  apres,  donne  qaatre 
attaques  a  Montreal,  mais  La  Barrique  Tappelle  de  dessus 
les  murs,  et  lui  fait  promettre  de  faire  faire  la  paix. 

Les  Iroquois  saccagerent  Tlsle  aux  Oyes,  a  douze  lieues 
de  Qu6bec ;  tuent  toutes  les  families  de  Moyen  et  de  Macart, 
emmenent  les  enfans  dont  Mile.  Dugu6  6toit ;  repassent  a 
Montreal,  y  donnent  quelques  attaques.  La  Barrique  pour- 
parle ;  les  dits  Iroquois  tuent  un  nomme  Daubigeon,  puis 
veulent  pourparler.  M.  Lemoine  venoit  d'escorter  uu  Am- 
bassadeur  Iroquois,  raconte  le  sac  de  Tlsle  aux  Oyes ;  on 
fait  dessein  de  surprendre  les  pourparleurs.  M.  Lemoine 
les  prend,  allant  seul  a  eux  avec  ses  pistolets.  Le  Capitaine 
de  la  troupe  des  pourparleurs  Iroquois,  nomme  La  Plume, 
vint  le  lendemain  pour  d61ivrer  ses  gens,  et  est  encore  pris 
par  M.  Lemoine  avec  quatre  autres. 
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L^s  Agniers,  sous  la  conduite  d'un  notnme  La  Graiicle 
Arm6e,  viennenten  guerre  a  Montreal,  apprennent  la  prise 
de  ces  six  Capitaines  Iroquois,  font  faire  la  paix,  ou  Ton 
rendit  Trottier,  St.  Michel,  Le  Moyen  et  La  Treille. 

Mademoiselle  Moyen  aepous6  M.  Dugu6  ;  Mademoiselle 
MauT  M.  de  Grandville. 

La  paix  dura  toute  cctte  annee,  et  Thabitation  avanfa.       i656. 
Les  Iroquois  tuerent  pourtant  au-dessus  de  I'lsle,  une  troupe 
de  Hurons,  et  parmi  eux  le  Pete  Gareau,  qui  vient  mourir  a 
Montreal,  et  y  est  enterre. 

M.  de  Maisonneuve  va  en  France  demander  a  M.  Oilier,  i^57. 
directeur  et  premier  associe  de  la  compagnie,  des  ecclesias- 
tiques :  les  Jesuites  lui  ayant  dit  plusieurs  fois  que  sans 
estre  fondez  ils  ne  pouvoient  venir  servir  ce  lieu  au  preju- 
dice des  Missions.  Madlle.  Manse  se  d^mit  et  se  rompit 
'Un  bras. 

M.  Oilier  choisit  AI.  TAbbe  de  K61us,  M.  Souard,  M.  Gal- 
linier  et  M.  Dalet,  qui  partirent  en  caresme ;  et  M.  Oilier 
mourut  a  pasques,  ces  Messieurs  estant  encore  a  JS' antes. 

Le  Pere  de  Quen,.  sup6rieur  des  J6suites,  et  M.  Daillebout 
vieunent  au  devant  a  Tlsle  d'Orleans.  M.  d'Argenson  est 
nomme  au  Gouvernement ;  il  ne  vint  que  Tann^e  suivante. 
Cette  annee  M,  de  Charny  commanda  a  la  place  de  M.  de 
Lauson,  son  pere  ;  et  luy  s'en  estant  all6,  M.  Daillebout  re- 
prit  le  Gouvernement.  En  ce  temps  le  Canada  dependoit 
pour  le  spirituel  de  TArchevechS  de  Rouen  ;  M.  de  Kelus 
avoit  des  lettres  de  Grand- Vicaire ;  il  en  exer9a  la  fonction 
A  Quebec. 

Les  Iroquois  commencerent  la  guerre  le  27  Oclobre  1657,  1658. 
par  Tassassinat  d'un  menuisier,  nomm6  Nicolas  Gode,  qui 
couvroit  une  maison,  et  de  son  gendre  nomme  Jean  St.  Pair. 
On  dit  que  la  teste  parla  estant  coupee.  Madlle.  Manse 
ayant  le  bras  casse,  et  toujours  plus  mal,  demande  permis- 
sion a  M.  de  Kelus  de  repasser  pour  aller  trouver  Made,  de 
Bullion,  et  faire  venir  par  son  moyen  des  Religieuses  de  la 
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tlecke.  M.  de  K61us  dit  a  M.  Souard  qu'une  hospitaliere 
de  Quebec  avoit  besoin  de  changer  et  de  Tamener  icy ;  elle 
y  vient  avec  sa  compagne,  Madlle.  Manse,  etM.de  Maison- 
neuve  n'en  sachant  rien,  le  trouva  mauvais  a  cause  que  M- 
Ollier  aroit  fait  un  contrat  avec  les  Hospitalieres  de  la 
Fleche. 
1659.  Mile.  Manse  part,  va  a  la  Fleche.     M.  de  la  Doversiere 

entendant  dire  qu'il  y  avoit  des  Religieuses  a  Montreal^ 
jugea  t6merairement  qu'elle  s'opposoit  a  ce  qu'il  y  vint  des 
Religieuses,  et  qu'elle  venoit  reudre  compte  et  se  retirer ;  il 
s'eclaircit.  Madlle.  Manse  va  a  Paris,  fait  faire  la  fondation 
pour  les  Hospitalieres  de  la  Fleche,  recouvre  sasantfi  surle 
tombeau  de  M.  Oilier  par  miracle,  et  par  un  second  miracle, 
estant  tomb^e  de  cheval  sur  le  bras,  a  huit  lieues  de  la 
Rochelle,  elle  ne  fut  aucunement  incommodee  du  bras 
qu'elle  avoit  eu  rompu  et  disloque  avec  une  vieille  luxation. 

La  soeur  Marguerite  Bourgeois  aA'oit  accompagne  Mile. 
Manse  en  ce  voyage,  et  amena  32  filles  pour  le  Montreal, 
trois  Religieuses  de  la  Fldche,  savoir :  les  sceurs  Brussolle, 
Masse  et  Moillac.  Monseigneur  d' Angers  refusoit  son  obe- 
dience. M.  de  la  Doversiere  fut  malade  a  la  mort,  et  le 
peuple  d'Angers  se  mutina ;  M.  de  St.  Andre  les  ecarta 
Tepee  a  la  main,  et  elles  partirent.  MM.  Vigne  et  Lemaitre 
viennent  aussi,  mais  a  la  veille  de  partir  ils  avoient  lant 
achet6  de  denrees  qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  de  quoy  payer  le  fret  ; 
et  110  personnes  qui  venoient  se  virent  sur  le  point  de 
Tester;  enfin,  le  capitaine  se  fia  a  leurs  promesses. 

Le  navire  avoit  servi  d'hospital  a  Tarmee  navale.  Dix 
personnes  moui  urent  d'abord  de  la  paste ;  les  Religieuses 
s'exposerent ;  deux  Huguenots  se  convortirent  a  la  mort. 

M.  I'Abbe  de  Kelus  re9ut  Tordre  de  retourner  en  France, 

qu'on  luy  fit  signifier  a  Montreal  par  un  commandant  et 

une  escouade  de  soldats.     M.  de  Bellestre  vint  cette  annee. 

1660.  11  y  eut  cette  ann6e  22  hommes  de  tiies,  et  huit  morts. 

Le  21  May  dix-sept  Fran9ois  estant  partis  furent  attaques 
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par  800  Iroquois.  Un  nomme  Daulac  debaucha  17  Fran- 
cois i»our  aller  en  guerre  aux  Iroquois;  au  pied  du  Long 
Sault  il  trouve  un  mechant  Fort  do  pieux  commandt-  d'un 
costean,  il  se  jette  dedans.  Ouontaga,  Huron,  ayaiit  fait 
deffy  a  un  Algonqntu  Bur  le  fait  du  courage  aux  Trois- 
Hivieres,  vient  a  Montreal ;  on  lui  dit  ou  etoient  Ics  Fran- 
pois  ;  il  demandc  d'y  allor  aider  aux  Francois. 

lis  saccagent  d'abord  deui  canots,  Quelques  Iroquois 
vontavertir  troia  cens  guerriers  qui  voulurent  enlever  le 
Fort,  qui  furent  repoussoz  et  iiordircnt  bien  du  moiide  ;  ils 
envoyereut  qut-rir  un  renfort  de  500  hommes  de  Richelieu 
qui  d«?s<;endoieiit  pour  enlever  Quebec.  Les  Irofjuois  ori- 
erent  aus  Hurons  de  se  rendre,  qn'ils  auroient  la  vie.  Los 
lilches  se  reudirent,  hors  Ouontaga  et  4  Algonquins,  et 
direut  aux  Iroquois  que  les  Franpois  n'estoient  que  17.  Les 
500  hommes  de  renfort  arriverent  enfin  :  los  Iroquois,  au 
nonibre  de  600,  duraut  trois  jours  dountront  de  continuels 
assauts  an  Fort,  abattaut  les  arbres. 

Daulac  s'avisc  de  charger  un  mousquet  de  poudre  jnsqu'a 
la  gueule,  afiu  de  le  faire  eclater  comme  une  grenade  ;  mais 
une  branche  le  fit  retomber  dans  le  Fort.  Les  enueinis  i)er- 
dirent  le  tiers  de  leur  nombrc  aa  rapport  de  Taondechoreu. 
Les  17  Francois  furent  tues,  hors  4,  dont  trois  moumrcnt 
d'abord  et  le  quatricme  fut  brusl£.  Les  ennemyB  furent 
eflray^s  de  cet(e  resistance  ct  se  retirurent ;  sans  cela  tout 
estoit  perdu.  M.  Daillebout  rocurt  k  Qn6bec,  et  M.  de  la 
Doversiere  en  France. 

En  1061,  au  mois  de 
pfirsonncs  tout  d'un  coi 
En  Ffivrier,  nos  gens  ti 
courat  ^  M.  Lemoiuo  t 
nn  pins  grand  mal,  ca 
fayrent  Un  nomm£  1 
Monsieur  Lemattre,  p 
Grabriel  par  Ontr^onha 


demeura  imprimfo  tlans  , 
En  16ii2,  environ  1,-  to 
mailre,  M.  VAhbi  ,1;.  Kf 
vciiant  do  Itonw  ;  n-  I'm  , 
'"■  J"  -■'  Oclobre  IClil, 
Plerr,.,  oil  ftaut  aborje    1, 

Francois  sejeltoit  en  cano 
tue  le  capilaine,  ct  ajanl  1 
ftlblesae;  iHM.  Moyen  et 
J».  Vijnal,  fort  blesse,  fnt  1 
mencz  a  Ouneyoulh,  oil 
estanl  guerry.  Le  7  Fevri 
major  d„  F„,^  abandonne  , 
hommes  qui  fnrenl  luez  j 
Trudeau,  Langevin  et  le  so: 
SOIroqnois,  el,  s'oslanljcit, 
Murus  deM.de  Belieslre- 
pnt  onze  Iroquois. 

Mademoiselle  Manse  pass- 
millelivresque  Madame  do 
"■ain6deM.de  la  Doversiir, 
tal  qu'on  a  tronve  moyon  d 
deui  ans  en  France. 

La  Compagnie  donna  ccKe 
MeursdeSt.  Sulpice;  on  ieur 
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MfeMOIRE  DE  LA.  GUERRE  CONTRE  LES  IROQUOIS. 

C'est  une  chose  6galement  utile  et  agreable  que  de  con- 
server  la  memoire  des  maux  passes :  c'est  ce  qui  me  pousse 
a  la  fin  de  cette  annSe  1698,  qui  sera  probablement  la  fin  de 
la  guerre,  d'ecrire  d'un  style  simple  et  raccourcy  Thistoire 
de  la  derniere  guerre  que  nous  avons  eue  contre  les  Iroquois. 

II  y  avoit  huit  ans  que  M.  le  Comte  de  Frontenac  estoif      I68O. 
Gouverneur  du  Canada,  ou  il  avoit  fait  faire  le  Fort  de 
KatarokSy,  par  M.  de  la  Salle,  a  Tentrfee  du  Lac  Ontario.  - 

Tout  ce  temps  s'estoit  passe  dans  une  paix  profonde  avee 
les  Iroquois  et  Hollandois  ;  et  les  plus  considerables  aven- 
tures  du  pays  avoient  et6  trois  ou  quatre  dem6lez  domes* 
tiques.  Le  premier,  entre  Mgr.  TEvesque,  les  Peres  Jesuites 
et  le  Clerge  d'une  part,  soutenus  par  M.  Talon,  Intendant ; 
et  de  Tautre  part,  M.  de  Frontenac,  M.  De  la  Salle,  la  Com- 
pagnie  et  les  Peres  RecoUets,  touchant  Teau-de-vie  trait6e 
et  donnee  a  emporter  aux  Sauvages  ;  ce  que  Mgr.  L'Evesque 
traitoit  de  peche  reserve.  Le  second  fut  entre  M.  de  Fron- 
tenac et  M.  Perrot,  soutenu  de  M.  Desenclos,  ausujetdeM* 
Bizar,  lieutenant  des  gardes  de  M.  de  Frontenac,  empri- 
sonne  par  M.  Perrot,  qui,  ayant  ete  pris  par  adresse  ettenu 
un  an  en  prison,  fut  envoye  en  cour.  Le  troisieme  entre 
M.  Talon  et  M.  de  Frontenac  pour  la  presidcnce  du  conseil ; 
enfin  le  quatrieme  fut  une  petite  revolte  de  la  Justice  de 
Montreal  qui  vouloit  se  soustraire  a  la  Jurisdiction  du  Se- 
minaire. 

Les  RR.  PP.  Jesuites  Bruyas,  Vaillant,  Millet,  Lamber- 
ville,  Carheil  et  Gamier,  gouvernoient  avec  benediction  les 
cinq  missions  Iroquoises  d'Agniers,  Onneyouths,  Ononta- 
gues,  Oiengouens  et  Tsonnontouans,  outre  celles  des  Hu- 
rons,  Staois,  Illinois,  du  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  et  Miamis,  des 
Abenaquis  et  de  I'Acadie. 

II  y  avoit  deux  missions  aupres  de  Montreal ;  Tune  du 
Sault,  fondee  au  commencement  du  Gouvernement  de  M. 
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le  comte  de  Frontenac  en  1672,  par  le  U.  P.  Premln,  et  une 
autre  A  la  Montagne,  fond6e  en  1677. 

Le  gouverneur  d'Orange  s'appeloit  Major  Andros;  plu- 
sieurs  coureurs  de  bois  avoient  decouvert  aux  Flamands 
les  grands  profits  qu'il  y  avoit  a  faire  a  aller  traiter  aux  na- 
tions. 

Les  Iroquois  avoient  pour  un  castor,  a  Orange,  ce  que  les 
*Fran9ois  leur  vendoient  pour  dix  dans  les  bois ;  ainsy  ils 
hayssoient  les  Fran9ois  et  aimoient  les  Flamands. 

1680.  M.  de  Frontenac  voulant,  selon  les  ordres  de  la  cour, 
empescher  que  les  Fran9ois  n'allassent  dans  les  bois  et  aux 
nations  §loign6es  en  traite,  donna  aux  Iroquois  permission 
de  piller  ceux  qui  n'auroient  pas  une  permission  par  fecrit ; 
ce  qu'ils  exfecuterent  depuis  avec  grande  licence. 

1681.  Les  Iroquois  ayant  attaque  le  village  des  Illinois,  au 
temps  que  les  hommes  n'y  estoient  pas,  prirent  mille 
femmes,  enfans,  ou  vieux.    M.  de  Tonty  y  fut  blesse. 

1688.  Les  Iroquois  estoient  fiers  de  leurs  victoires  sur  les  Illi- 

nois ;  les  Anglois  de  la  Yirginie  hayssoient  les  Fran9ois  k 
cause  de  leur  chert6,  animez  par  les  Flamands  qui  en- 
voyoient  au  sud  et  au  nord  du  Lac  Ontario  des  canotes  de 
hardes  gratuitement,  pour  les  attirer  a  eux. 

Quelques  particuliers  estant^irrites  par  des  querelles  par- 
ticulieres,  comme  La  Uhaudiere  Noire,  qui  fut  maltrait6  par 
M.  Perrot,  a  qui  il  ramenoit  4  Staois.  Horchouasse,  qui 
avoit  pille  le  Pere  Carheil ;  Hannonsache,  tu6  par  un  Illi- 
nois a  Michilimakinac ;  pour  toutes  ces  choses,  dis-je,  les 
Iroquois  cherchoient  querelle  aux  Fran9ois ;  ils  ne  faisoient 
autre  chose  dans  leurs  festins,  danses  ou  sueries,  que  de 
mettre  Onontio  a  la  Chaudiere,  et  pour  en  venir  aux  efiets 
ils  commencerent  cette  annee  a  piller,  a  Tcheyagon,  trois 
Fran9ais :  Le  Due,  Abraham,  et  Lachapelle ;  ensuite,  la 
barque  de  KatarokSy  estant  mouillee  dans  la  riviere  de 
Niagara  sous  la  conduite  du  Sieur  Lamarque,  les  Tsonnon- 
touans  y  estant  entres  lierent  le  pilote,  battirent  les  Fran- 


?ois,  et  pilliJrent  pour  1300  livres  de  marchandises.  Pen 
apres.  La  Chaudiere  Noire  avec  sa  bande,  au  Fort  de  Kata. 
rokSy,  se  fit  doniier  de  force  une  graudu  qnautit6  de  hardes. 
Tegaiiuissoreus  viiit  iairc  ici  quelqnes  sortos  d'excusesaM. 
le  Corate.  Sur  ces  entrefaites  M.  le  Comte  est  rappclii  et  a 
pour  successeur  M.  le  Ffivre  de  la  Barre,  premier  lutendant 
d'Auvergne,  Gapitaine  de  Yaisseau,  qui  avoit  doiinu  un  beau 
coDibat  aux  Isles,  et  se  fait  appeler  M.  le  General. 

M,  le  Geiioral  commence  par  envoyer  trois  de  ses  gardes, 
avec  leurs  casaques,  aux  Iroquois,  leur  dire  dc  le  vcuir 
voir  au  printempe  k  Montreal  pour  faire  conseil. 

Eusuite,  il  envoye  le  nomme  Salvage  aux  Flamaiids  leur 
dire,  de  it'assister  point  les  Iroquois  d'armes. 

IjCS  Flamands  allcreut,  nouobstant,  en  traito  aux  Staoii 
aven  quatro  fugilifs  Francois  pour  debauchLT  les  dils  Staois ; 
el  le  nonimi'i  Armtliio,  frere  d'Aria,  x^assa  a  KatarokSy,  des- 
cendit  les  Rapides,  vint  reconnoistrti  Moiilriial,  donna  uii 
collier  anx  Sauvagtis  dn  Sault,  ct  e'en  retourua  par  lo  Lac 
Chiimplain  avec  une  canotoo  de  pellotcries. 

Pour  les  Iroquois  ils  avoieut  rOsola  de  no  point  vonir  ; 
mais  on  envoya  M.  Lemoine  avec  Oudotionnens,  capitainc 
de  la  Montague,  qui,  ayant  couru  risque  d'iitre  tues  des  s6- 
ditieux  de  Tsonnontouans,  s'estoient  refugit-s  chez  le  Pore 
Gamier,  firent  enfjn  venir  les  anciena  dcs  Tsonnontonaiis 
qui  se  joigiiirent  a  ceux  des  quatre  nations  et  vinrent  a. 
Montreal,  tenir  une  diete  generale,  ou  se  troavdrent  anssi 
les  Uurons,  Staoia,  Algouquins  et  les  trois  missions  d'ioy 
bus,  assembles  dans  la  grande  Egllse  non  encore  bfinite. 

Lo  premier  disooura  fi 
ei<snya  les  larmcs  des  mi 
tant  de  chemises ;  aatsn 
pour  les  guerricrs  ;  on  f 
qu'ou  convrit  de  qnat 
chaqae  cabane ;  on  fit  p 
licr ;  on  lent  osta  la  hac 
jetta  dans  le  lac  pur  nn 


gme.  discours.  On  leur  oste  le  pouvoir  de  piller  les  Fran- 
9ois  traitant  sans  permission,  par  cinq  colliers. 

8me.  discours.  Qu'il  punira  M.  de  la  Salle  d'avoir  arme 
rillinois. 

4me.  discours.  II  reconnoit  pour  enfans  T Huron,  TStaois, 
I'Algonquin,  par  5  colliers. 

5me.  discours.  II  leur  demande  quel  sujet  ils  ont  de  faire 
la  guerre  a  Tlllinois  et  au  Miamis. 

gme.  i^  Yere  Bruyas  jette  le  collier  de  la  Foi. 

7me.  Xics  GannaSaques  et  Gannensatagu6s,  ne  faisant 
qu'une  terre,  jettent  un  collier,  puis  les  Algonquins,  enfin 
les  Hurons,  pour  confirmer  la  parole  d'Onontio.  Ces  pr6- 
sens  monterent  a  plus  de  deux  mille  6cu6. 

Teganissorens,  orateur,  chef  et  interprete  des  Iroquois, 
repondit  a  tons  ces  colliers  par  autant  d'autres  colliers. 
Pour  la  question  de  TlUinois  il  dit  fierement :  il  m6rite  la 
mort ;  il  m'a  tue ;  on  n'osa  point  r6pondre. 

Le  Q^n6ral  envoye  en  traite  pour  16,000  lirres  de  mar- 
chandises. 

1683.  Les  vaisseaux  nous  amenerent  trois  compagnies  de  la  Ma- 
ovem  re.  ^jj^^ .  M|^,  J)' jjosta,  Chevalier,  et  Aubry,  capitaiues. 

Monseigneur  de  Laval  s'en  va  en  France. 
M.  Perrot  s'estant  brouille  avec  les  dits  capitaines  et  fait 
quelque  faux  pas  dans  ce  precede,  est  interdit. 

1684.  La  maison  des  Sceurs  de  la  Congregation  fut  bruslee,  et 

D^cembre.     j^^^  g^^^g  dcdaUS. 

Teganissorens,  estant  descendu  de  Tsonnontouan  &  Mont- 
real, visite  toutes  les  costes.  Cependant  le  Pere  Potier  des- 
cend des  Outaois,  apporte  les  nouvelles  que  les  Iroquois 
avoient  pille  les  10,000  livres  de  M.  de  la  Barre  ;  de  plus, 
qu'ils  avoient  assiegfe  le  Fort  de  ContreccBur  ou  estoit  le 
Chevalier  de  Baugy,  ce  qui  mit  M.  de  la  Barre  en  furear  et 
tons  les  marchands  interessez  ;  sur  ces  entrefaites,  Teganis- 
sorens arrive  a  Quebec  ;  sa  presence  irrite  les  Fran9oi8.  On 
conclut  une  guerre  a  la  h&te,  sans  preparatifs  ;  on  assemble 
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800  hommce  des  costes  ;  ceux  de  Lorette  b'y  joignyreiit,  et 
la  iiouvelle  en  cetaut  veau  icy,  tons  les  Sauvages  bo  pr6- 
;>ari3nt  a  la  guerre.    Teganistioreiis  est  arrute. 

M.  de  la  Ikrre  fait  M.  Perrot  Marechal  de  Camp,  mais 
ayant  mis  en  prison  les  tambours  des  capitaines,  il  estcassii 
et  se  bat  contre  M.  de  Ste.  Helene. 

Cette  guerre  fat  particulioieraent  excitee  pat  1' avarice  des 
marchandfi,  lesquels  avoient,  sous  M.  de  la  Barre,  touto  li- 
cence d'acheter  de  luy  autant  de  congez  qn'ils  vouloient,  y 
ayant  cette  annee  icy  150  canots  aux  StaonaiB.  On  faisoil 
encore  des  desseins  de  commerce  a  Niagara,  a  Toacharen- 
ton,  aux  IllinoiBet  aillenrs.  M.  dela  Barre  eteux  vouloient 
obtiger  riroqnois  de  laisscr  paisible  le  commerce,  et,  Ic  pre- 
mier, de  se  faire  rembourser  les  16,000  livres  piUees. 

Ctipcndant  cette  armce  part  au  nombru  de  1200  hommes, 
parmy  lesquels  estoiciit  3J30  Sauvages ;  elle  manquoit  de 
vivres.  M.  Ic  G-cneral  tres-cmbarrass£  no  dounoit  que  peu 
d'ordres  pour  la  marche,  et  pour  le  teste  desirant  fort  la 
IMiiz. 

Les  KK.  PF.  Lamberville  et  Milet  appottereut  dans  le  Lac 
St.  Fran9oi»  trois  colliers  qui  disoieut  qae  le  Tsonnontouan, 
guerrier,  fesoit  le  malstre ;  que  I'OnDontagaS  desiroit  faire 
la  paix,  et  qu'on  envoya  OkSouessen.     (U.  Lemoine.) 

Ces  colliers  farent  pr^sent^s  pnbliqoement  k  KatarokSy. 
OkSouessen  part  apres  la  mi-Aout  de  KatarokSy,  et  quatre 
jours  apres  on  pattit  pout  la  Famine,  ou  le  maaraiB  air,  le 
poisson  corrompu,  et  sottont  llnfection  dee  ordnzee  da  pam- 
pement  qui  ne  changea  point,  donndrent  1»  fiAvze  A  rMrmfie ; 
en£n,  OnrSouhati 
Ononthio  pour  le  1 
fit  ainai  une  aatisfai 

M.  Demeules,  ini 
Tient  Au  retoat  d 
de  Calliiiee.  M.  H6: 
i6a\,  et  troii  capiti 
en  May  le  bastimen 
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1685.  Au  mois  de  May  nous  eumes  nouvelles  par  rarrivee  des 
vaisseaux,  l®-  de  Tfelection  de  M.  TAbbS  de  St.  Valier  a 
TEpiscopat  de  Qu6bec,  malgre  tons  ses  parens  qui  le  vou- 
loient  retenir,  et  toute  la  Cour,  ou  sa  saintet6  estoit  trds- 
distingu^e;  2o-  du  rappel  de  M.  de  la  Barre,  duquel  le 
precede  avec  les  Iroquois  avoit  deplu  a  M.  de  Seignelay, 
qui  Tappela  la  paix  honteuse  du  Sieur  de  la  Barre ;  3^-  que 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Denonville,  mestre  de  camp  des  dragons 
de  la  Heine,  luy  succede  et  amene  600  hommes,  avec  ordre 
de  subjuguer  Tlroquois.  Enfin,  de  la  mort  du  Roy  d'An- 
gleterre  et  de  sa  conversion. 

L'EspSrance  fut  tu6  le  15e  Decembre. 
Le  Grouvernement  de  M.  de  Denonville  a  dure  quatre  ans. 
L'an  1686,  il  se  pr^para  k  la  guerre   et  demanda  des 
troupes. 

L'an  1687,  il  alia  k  Tsonnontouan. 

L'an  1688,  il  fit  la  paix. 

L'an  1689,  il  fut  battu  a  Lachine,  et  rappele. 

1686,  L'hyver,  M.  Denonville  fit  faire  des  presens  aux  Sauvages 
du  Sault  et  de  la  Montague ;  ils  eurent  200  livres  pour  leur 
part  en  couvertes. 

Au  mois  de  F6vrier  les  Tionnontates  furent  conduits  a  la 
chasse  par  le  traistre  Astolach  a  Katoge  ou  Saxina,  ou  il 
avoit  donng  rendez-vous  aux  Tsonnontouans,  qui  en  enle- 
verent,  moitie  de  gr6,  moitie  de  force,  120. 

Sept  Anglois  allftrent  le  printemps  en  traite  a  Michilima- 
kinac,  et  firent  200  robbes ;  ils  furent  pris  des  Miamis  a 
leur  retour ;  lesquels  Miamis  furent  repris  par  les  Iroquois, 
qui  ensuite  attaquerent  le  village  des  Miamis  on  Tabsence 
des  hommes  et  y  prirent  200  femmes  et  enfans.  Les  Iro- 
quois firent  leurs  cruautes  ordinaires,  rdtirent  les  enfans, 
les  firent  manger  -k  leurs  meres ;  bruslerent  une  fille  a  la 
broche, — sa  mere  la  defendit  en  desesperee.  Les  guerriers 
des  Miamis  reunis  et  avertis,  poursuivirent  les  Iroquois,  eu 
tuerent  127,  et  reprirent  partie  des  captifs. 


Cependant  Turcot,  Bolland  et  Grandmaigon,  traitears 
Francois,  sont  pillez  des  Iroqaois  ;  et  d'nn  autre  coBte  trois 
freres,  Ste,  Helene,  d'Iberville  et  Mariconr,  avec  letir  consin 
Ste.  Andre,  prennent  deux  FortK  a  la  Baye  d'Hadson  :  Ki- 
chichoaan,  et  Fott  Rupert,  assistez  de  M.  de  Troyes,  com- 
mandant QQ  detachement  de  la  marine ;  ils  degradent  le 
gonverneur  en  une  Isle. 

M.  de  St.  Vallier  visite  I'Acadie,  et  estaut  de  retour  re- 
paese  en  France. 

On  fait  I'enceinte  do  Ville-Marie,  de  piens.     Cependant 
Dongan,  (Jonvemeur  de  Mauhatte,  catholiqne,  mats  tres- 
m^hant   homme,    persuade  par  lee  nommez   Du  Flessis. 
Lafontaine,  Marion,  francs  fugitifs  du  profit  qu'il  y  a  a  fairei 
MichiIimakinac,yenvoyeannomm£  Grfigoire  avec  ungros 
party  de  60  hommeB,  et  3,000  livres  d'efiets,  et  qui  ayant  en 
avis  que  M.  Du  Lath  gardoit  le  passage  do  Toncharontio 
qui  communique  du  Lac  Eri€  an  Lac  Huron,  passerent  par 
Taronte,  et  estoient  conduits  par  les  Lafontaine,  Marion,  le 
nomm^  Ganstassy  et  Tegannenstet.     lis  arrirerent  an  roi- 
sinage  de  Michilimakinac,  vers  le  mois  de  May  an  nombre  de 
60.     M.  de  la  Bnrantaye,  trto-brave  et  tr&s-sage  officier  qui 
y  commandoit,  jngeant  qu'il  falloit  prfirenir  Tentrevne  des 
Staonais  et  des  Flamands,  sort  aa  devant  de  luy  avec  sa 
compagnie ;  tons  les  Saura^es  sortent  en  mesme  temps  avec 
lenrs  armes,  et  font  un  grand  party  dans  les  bois  4  tme 
port^e  de  fusil  des  Franfots.    Chose  admirably  tons  les 
Sauvages  estoient  partis  pour  faToriser  les  Flamsnda  i 
cause  de  leur  bon  march^ 
failliblement  qu'ils  venoi 
9oi8.     M.  de  la  Dnrantayt 
s'esctaircir,  estant  entre 
B'avance  avec  sa  compagi 
les  armes  aux  CO  Flama: 
donne  le  pillage  de  lenrs 
Francois,  s'acqn£rant  par 
rferoltfes. 
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Oependant,  M.  le  Marquis  do  Denonville,  qui  songeoit 
s^rieusement  a  la  guerre  avoit,  dcs  rautomne  prec^dente, 
envoys  des  presens  a  toutes  les  nations  des  Staouais,  Mia* 
mis,  Illinois,  et  Pouz,  avec  ordre  aux  trois  capitaines.  Da 
Luth,  capitaine  de  Toncharontio,  Tonti,  capitaine  des  Illi- 
nois, et  la  Durantaye,  capitaine  de  Michilimakinac,  conime 
aussi  a  tons  les  chefs  des  coureurs  de  bois,  comme  Nicolas 
Perrot,  chef  des  Poux,  Micheloque,  etc.,  de  se.  trouver  a 
G-anientaragouet  au  commencement  de  Juillet. 

Biennefut  mieux  et  plus  secrement  conduit- que  cette 
affaire.  Les  preparatifs  de  vivres  et  les  ordres  pour  les  mis- 
sions d'en  haut  furent  si  secrets  que  ny  le  Pere  Lamberville 
qui  vint  d'Onontaguez,  ni  les  Sauvages  ne  s'en  douterent, 
II  avoit  demande  des  troupes  ;  on  lui  envoya  1500  hommes 
des  recrues  de  la  marine,  sous  la  conduite  de  M.  de  Yau* 
dreuil,  Mareschal  des  Logis  des  Mousquetaires. 

II  est  vrai  que  le  Roy  avoit  voulu  donner  un  detachement 
de  vieilles  troupes,  mais  comme  elles  dependoient  de  M.  de 
Louvois,  la  jalousie  de  M.  de  Seignelay  fit  qu'il  aim&t  mieux 
cette  miserable  recrue  de  milice ;  enfin  elles  arriverent  a 
temps,  avec  la  promesse  de  la  Cour  d'en  donner  d'autres. 
On  partit  le  lie  Juin.  L'armfie  etoit  de  tbutes  les  quatre 
missions :  100  hommes  du  Sault ;  60  de  la  Montague ;  40 
de  Lorette ;  60  Ab6naquis  et  quelques  Algonquins,  et  1800 
hommes,  troupes  et  milices,  en  quatre  bataillons,  comman- 
dos par  Dugu6,  Berthier,  Verchdres,  et  Longueuil :  M.  de 
Callieres,  lieutenant-general. 

M.  Tintendant  de  Champigny  arriva  le  premier,  et  ay  ant 
fait  appeler  les  Sauvages  de  KatarokSy,  on  envoya  prendre 
tons  les  Ganneyousses  et  les  Kentes,  qu'on  pilla  et  enchaisna 
dans  le  Fort,  pour  n'avoir  pas  ces  Sauvages  contre  nous  dans 
la  campagne.  II  y  avoit  environ  40  hommes  et  80  femmes 
et  enfans. 

En  v6rite,  cela  faisoit  pitie  que  des  Sauvages  qui  estoient 
comme  sous  notre  protection  fussent  ainsi  pris,  pill!§s  et  en- 
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chainez,  et  pris  par  Tappat  d'uu  festin  ;  cc  qui  fut  de  pis, 
!"•  c'est  qu'on  eiivoya  les  hommes  a  la  fin  de  la  campagne 
aux  galeres  eu  France ;  2^-  que  la  plupart  des  femmes  et 
enfans  moururent  de  tristesse  et  de  la  maladie  pestilentielle 
qui  se  mit  dans  Thabitation.  Horchouasse,  Ouiongouen  et 
Onnonouaragon,  Onnontague,  qui  venoient  au  Montreal 
dans  le  temps  que  Tarmee  montoit,  furent  aussi  pris,  et  le 
premier  mene  en  France.  Enfin  tout  ce  procede  a  este 
d'autant  plus  blftme  qu'on  ne  Ta  i)oint  soutenu,  et  que  si 
on  a  ete  trop  rude  au  commencement,  on  a  este  trop  mol  et 
trop  humble  a  la  fin. 

Cependant  cette  armee  florissante,  ces  troupes  venues  au 
premier  May  si  justement ;  cette  marche  si  heureuse  a  ses 
premiers  commencemens,  enfin  Tabondance  g6nerale  fesoit 
concevoir  les  plus  belles  espcrances  du  monde.  Elles 
furent  augmentees  par  un  canot  qui  vint  du  coste  de  Ton- 
charontio  pour  dire  que  los  trois  capitaines  Tonty,  Du  Luth 
et  la  Durantaye  venoient  par  le  Lac  Erie,  amenant  les 
nations  et  les  coureurs  de  bois,  et,  en  outre,  ce  dernier  capi- 
taine  amenant  les  GO  Flamands  prisonniers. 

Pour  profiter  de  ces  heureuses  conjonctures  et  commence* 
mens,  on  partit  le  trois  Juillet,  ayant  envoyfi  trois  barques 
par  le  Lac  Ontario  chargees  de  vivres,  qui  devoient  mouiller 
devant  Ateniatarontague.  Nous  y  arrivimes  heurensement 
en  sept  jours  de  marche,  et  par  une  aventure  et  conjoncture 
qui  ne  s'est  jamais  vue,  le  10  au  soir,  comme  nous  arrivions, 
arrivoient  aussi  les  secours  des  nations,  et  les  trois  capi- 
l^aines  avec  six  cents  hommes. 

Jamais  le  Canada  n'avoit  vu  et  ne  verra  peut-estre  jamais 
un  pareil  spectacle :  trois  barques  mouill^es  vis-i-vis  un 
camp,  dans  lequel  il  y  avoit  un  quartier  de  troupes  regl6es 
de  France,  avec  la  Cour  du  general ;  le  quartier  des  habi* 
tans  en  quatre  bataillons,  avec  la  noblesse  du  pays ;  le  quar- 
tier des  Sauvages  chrestiens,  et  ensuite  une  cohue  de  tontes 
ces  nations  barbares,  nues,  mattach^es  et  peintes  pur  le 
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corps  de  toutes  sortes  de  figures,  portant  des  comes  a  la 
teste,  des  queues  au  dos,  armfees  de  fleches.  \  On  oyait  (en 
tendoit)  la  nuit  une  infinite  de  toutes  sortes  de  lang'ues,  et 
des  chants  et  des  danses  en  toutes  sortes  de  lan^aes.  Les 
Tsonnontouans  nous  vinrent  reconnoistre,  et  ensuite  al* 
Icrent  brusler  leur  village  et  s'enfuirent. 

L'on  fit  entrer  et  Ton  enfon9a  en  I'eau  du  petit  lac  d'Ate- 
niatarontagu6  les  bateaux ;  on  fit  un  Fort,  et  Ton  partit  le 
12e  Juillet  sur  le  soir. 

M.  de  Callieres,  lieutenant-general,  menoit  Tavant-garde 
composee  de  300  Sauvages  chrestiens  a  droite,  commandes 
par  M.  de  tSte.  H6leue.  Les  Sauvages  payens  k  g'anche 
arec  trois  compagnies.  100  8tois,  30  Poux,  100  Chaoaanons 
ou  Illinois,  et  50  Hurons,  commandes  par  les  interpretes 
Nicolas  Perrot,  Micheloque  et  Penar,  avec  les  coureurs  et 
volontaires  au  milieu,  faisant  huit  a  neuf  cents  hommes. 

A  quelque  distance  de  I'avant-garde,  marchoit  le  corps  de 
bataille  de  quatre  bataillons  de  troupes,  et  de  quatre  de 
milices  ;  M.  le  Marquis  estoit  a  la  teste  des  troupes,  et  M. 
Dugu6  de  la  millce. 

La  marche  fut  un  pen  pr6cipitee ;  les  troupes  fatigu^es 
mouraient  de  soif ;  le  jour  fort  chaud.  Les  deux  corps  se 
trouverent  trop  eloignes  Tun  de  I'autre.  Les  decouvreurs 
aussy  furent  trompes,  car  estant  arrives  jusques  dans  les 
deserts  de  Graensera  ils  trouverent  cinq  a  six  femmes  qui 
cercloient  dans  les  champs,  ce  qui  estoit  un  leurre  que  les 
Iroquois  donnoient  aux  Franfois  pour  leur  faire  croire  qu'ils 
estoient  tons  dans  le  village.  En  efiet,  ce  fut  la  cause  de  la 
marche  precipitee  de  M.  le  Marquis,  qui  vouloit  faire  une 
circonvallation  avant  leur  depart.  Mais  ce  qui  fut  la  prin- 
oipale  cause  de  tout  ce  qui  arriva  ensuite,  fut  que  Garistatsi 
et  Gannagenroguen,  Agniers,  s'emparerent  la  nuit  de  la 
barque,  et  passant  aux  Tsonnontouans  leur  dirent  notre 
nombre,  notre  dessein,  et  surtout  que  les  Sauvages  portoient 
a  la  teste  des  tours  de  testes  rouges. 
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D'abord,  tons  Ics  guerriers  quitterent  lours  brayets  pour 
passer  pour  des  Staouais  qui  n'en  portent  point,  et  en  firent 
des  tours  de  testes,  ce  qui  leur  reussit,  afin  d'estre  pris  pour 
estre  de  nos  allies.  Ensuite  les  femmes  et  vieillards,  char- 
ges de  ce  qu'ils  avoient  de  meilleur,  s'enfuyrent  a  Ouion- 
gouen.  Tous  les  guerriers  au  nombre  de  800,  ayant  brusle 
leur  village,  resolurent  de  dresser  une  embuscade. 

Le  territoire  de  Graensera  est  tros-montueux.  Ce  village 
est  sur  une  haute  colline ;  on  y  monte  par  trois  tertres ;  au 
bas  est  une  vallee,  et  vis-a-vis,  d'autres  grands  c6teaux, 
entre  lesquels  passe  un  gros  ruisseau  convert,  pendant  et 
rapide,  qui  dans  la  vallee  fait  un  petit  marais  convert  d'au- 
nages ;  c'est  \k  le  lieu  qu'ils  choisirent  pour  leur  embus- 
cade,  lis  se  separerent  en  deux  ;  ils  posterent  300  hommes 
dans  le  ruisseau  pendant  entre  deux  costeaux,  dans  un  gros 
buisson  de  hestres,  et  500  dans  le  bas  des  dits  c6teaux,  dans 
ce  marais,  et  entre  les  dits  aunages  dans  la  pensee  que  la 
premiere  embuscade  de  300  hommes  laisseroit  passer  I'ar- 
mee,  et  apres  feroit  leur  dScharge  par  derrifire ;  ce  qui 
Tobligeroit  de  se  jetter  dans  la  deuxieme  embuscade  qui 
estoit  cachee  au  bas  de  ces  deux  costeaux,  dans  le  marais. 

lis  se  tromperent  pourtant,  car  comme  Tavant-garde  que 
commandoit  M.  de  Callieres  estoit  fort  61oignee  du  corps 
que  commandoit  M.  le  Marquis,  ils  crurent  que  c'estoit 
toute  Tarmee  ;  c'est  pourquoi  comme  la  dite  avant-garde 
passa  pres  de  la  hestriere  ou  ils  estoient  caches,  apres  avoir 
fait  un  horrible  sakakSa,  (sakaqua)  ils  firent  une  decharge. 

Inevitablement,  il  est  toujours  desavantageux  d'estre 
surpris  et  tomber  dans  une  ambuscade.  L9s  Staouais  et 
Sauvages  nou-chrestiens  s'enfuirent  tous ;  ils  estoient  a  la 
gauche  de  Tavant-garde  fran9oise,  composee  des  trois  com- 
pagnies  do  Du  Luth,  La  Durantaye,  et  Tonti,  laquelle  ils 
laisserent  decouverte.  Les  Sauvages  chrestiens  de  la  Mon- 
tague et  du  Sault  et  les  Abenaquis  tinrent  bon,  et  firent 
deux  decharges. 
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M.  le  Marquis  s'avanfa  avec  le  corps  de  bataille  compost 
des  troupes  du  Roy,  pour  occuper  le  haut  du  coteau  ou  il  y 
avoit  un  petit  Fort  de  pieuz  ;  mais  la  terreur  et  le  desordre 
de  la  surprise  fit,  qu'il  n'y  eut  que  M.  de  Valrenne  qui  s'y 
distingua,  et  M.  Dugue  qui,  menant  Tarriore-garde,  ralliale 
bataillon  de  Berthier  qui  fuyoit,  et  estant  a  la  teste  de  celui 
de  Montreal  fit  tirer  deux  cents  coups.  M.  le  Marquis,  en 
chemise,  Tepee  a  la  main,  fit  tirer  le  corx>s  de  bataille,  et 
battre  les  caisses  lorsqu'on  ne  voyoit  presque  plus  personne ; 
cela  epouvanta  les  300  Tsonnontouans  de  Tembuscade  qui 
s*enfuyerent  d'en  haut  vers  les  500  qui  estoient  embusques 
en  bas.  La  crainte  que  toute  la  terre  estoit  la  les  fit  enfuir 
avec  tant  de  precipitation  qu'ils  laisserent  leurs  couvertes 
en  un  monceau,  et  on  ne  les  vit  plus. 

On  tint  conseil ;  on  resolut,  commeil  estoit  tard,  de  cou- 
cher  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  de  peur  d'autre  surprise.  On 
alia  dans  le  lieu  de  Tembuscade ;  on  trouva  14  Iroquois 
morts  ou  mourans ;  on  coupa  les  testes  qu'on  apporta,  et  un 
encore  en  vie  dit,  qu'ils  estoient  800,  300  en  haut  et  500  en 
bas,  et  que  les  Oaiongouens  devoient  venir  le  lendemain; 
ce  qui  fit  qu'on  s'arrfita  ou  Ton  estoit.  On  a  trouve  en  di- 
vers lieux,  les  jours  suivans,  des  vivres,  et  d'autres  SaU' 
vages  morts,  ou  qu'on  tua. 

Pour  notre  perte,  le  Pere  Angelran,  missionnaire  celebre 
des  Staouais,  eut  les  hanches  percees ;  parmi  les  Francois 
furent  tues  Nantara,  Filliatro,  et  d'autres. 

Parmi  nos  Sauvages  furent  tues  Tegaretouan ;  Le  Soleil,  de 
la  Montague,  brave  chrestien  en  toute  fa9on ;  Oyenratari- 
hen;  La  Cendre  Chaude,  du  Sault ;  Gronhiagou;  Le  Ciel 
des  Tionnontates,  Huron.  On  emporta  trois  Sauvages 
blesses,  et  beaucoup  de  Franfois  qui  souffrirent  beaucoup, 
port^s  sur  des  brancards  par  quatre  hommes  qui  se  rele- 
voient  plusieurs  fois  par  jour. 

Le  lendemain  on  marcha  en  bataille,  s'attendant  a  des 
attaques.     On   descendit  du   coteau  par  une  petite  vallee 
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peiidante,  ou  gorge,  par  laquelle  couloit  un  ruisseau  borde 
de  halliers  ct  qui  se  dechargeoit  au  has  du  coteau,  dans  un 
marais  plein  d'une  vase  profonde,  mais  plantee  d'aunages  si 
£pais  qu'on  se  voyoit  k  peine  ;  c'esl  1^  ou  ils  avoient  pos6 
leuTS  deux  embuscades  et  ou  nous  aurions  peut-estre  donne 
s'ils  n'avoient  pas  pris  notre  avant-garde  pour  toute  Tarmfie, 
et  ne  se  fussent  pas  tant  presses  de  tirer.    M.  le  Marquis 
fit  trfts-prudemment  de  ne  pas  poursuivre ;  car  c'est  une 
ruse  de  T  Iroquois  de  s'enfuir  pour  attirer  dans  une  plus 
grosse  embuscade.     Le  marais  qui  a  vingt  arpens  environ 
de  large  estant  passe,  nous  trouv&mes  environ  deux  ou 
trois  cens  mechantes  couvertes,  plusieurs  mechants  fusils,        i^cs. 
et  com  men  fames  a  apercevoir  la  fameuse  Babylonne  des 
Tsonnontouans,   ville  ou  village  d'ecorce,   situe  au  haut 
d'une  petite  montagne  de  terre  ou  Ton  monte  par  trois 
tertres ;  elle  nous  parut  de  loin  couronnee  de  tours  rondes  ; 
mais  ce  n'estoit  que  des  grandes  caisses  d'ecorce  !  de  quatre 
pieds  environ'de  haut,  enchassees  les  unes  dans  los  autres, 
de  la  largeur  de  quinze  pieds  environ  de  diametre,  ou  ils 
mettent  leur  ble  d'Inde.     Le  village  avoit  ete  brusle  par 
eux-mesmes,  il  y  avoit  huit  jours.     Nous  ne  trouvimes  dans 
le  village  rion  d'entier  que  le  cimetiere  ct  des  tombeaux — 
le  tout  fort^'peuple  de  serpens  et  d'animaux;  un  grand 
masque  avec  des  dents  et  des  yeux  de  cuivre  jaune,  et  une 
peau  d'ours  dessus  avec  laquelle  ils  jonglent  dans  leurs 
cabanes ;  il  y  avoit  aux  quatre  coins  de  grandes  caisses  do 
bl6  qu'ils  n'avoient  point  pu  brusler ;  ils  avoient  outre  ce 
poste  leur  bl6  d'Inde  dans  un  fort  de  pieux  au  haut  d'une 
I>etite -montagne  escarpee  de  tous  c6tes,  ou  il  y  en  avoit 
jusqu'au  genou  partout  le  fort.     Les  Tsonnontouans  avoient 
quatre  grands  villages  qu'ils  changcoient  de  dix  en  dix  ans 
pour  s'approchor  du  bois,  et  lui  donncr  le  temps  de  recrottre. 
lis  s'appeloient  Gaensera,  Tohaiton,  qui  estoient  los  deux 
plus  grands ;  Onnontague,  Onnenaba,  moindres ;  dans  ce 
dernier   demeuroit  Ganonketahoui,  le  premier  chef.     On 
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c6Up£t  le  ble  qui  estoit  sur  pied,  deja  bou  k  manger,  et  oil 
brusla  le  vieux.  On  fait  etat  qu  on  brusla  cent  mille  mi- 
nots  de  bl6  vieux,  et  cent  cinquante  mille  minots  de  celui 
qui  estoit  sur  terre,  sans  les  f^ves,  et  les  cochons  qu'on  as- 
somma.  II  mourut  GO  personnes  des  coups  re9us  dans  le 
combat;  mais  une  infinite  perirent  de  misere;  plusieurs 
s'enfuyrent  au-dela  des  grandes  montagnes  d'Onnontague 
qui  les  separent  de  la  Virginie,  et  allfirent  habiter  le  pays 
des  Andastoez ;  la  plupart  des  esclaves  se  disperserent,  et 
depuis  ce  temps  la  nation  Tsonnontouane,  qui  estoit  au 
moins  de  huit  a  neuf  cens  guerriers  et  dix  mille  ^mes  en 
tout,  fut  r6duite  k  la  moitie. 

De  la  centre  Tattente  des  Sauvages  qui  croyoient  qu'oH 
iroit  a  Ouienguien,  Onnontague,  et  aux  autres  Iroquois,  on 
alia  etablir  un  fort  a  Niagara,  ou  nous  fumes  apres  trois 
jours  de  marche.  C'est  une  pointc  qui  est  formee  par  le  Lac 
Ontario,  et  la  Kiviere  de  Niagara  de  Tautre  pointe,  de  UO 
pieds  de  haut,  a  dix  lieues  de  la  fameuse  chute  du  Lac  Erie 
dans  cette  Riviere,  et  apres  dix  lieues  dans  le  Lac  Ontario. 

D6sormais,  je  ne  parlerai  ni  de  la  description  des  lieux,  ni 
des  actions,  mais  bien  de  la  chronologic  des  faits. 

M.  de  Troye  y  fut  laisse  commandant ;  c'estlui  qui  avoit 
6t6  a  la  Bale  d' Hudson  avec  60  hommes. 

Nous  traversames  le  Lac  Ontario,  du  Sud  au  Nord,  qui 
en  cet  endroit  a  quatre  lieues  de  large,  avec  un  petit  vent 
qui  fesoit  faire  des  lames  comme  en  mer.  Nous  Irouvames 
en  abordant  un  agreable  spectacle  qui  est,  que  pendant  un 
quart  delieue  tous  les  arbresdurivage  avoient  un  chevreuil 
ecorchS,  pendant  a  leurs  branches.  La  mourut  M.  de  Troye, 
de  la  dissenterie.  La  nourriture  avoit  donne  a  tous  la  dis- 
senterie,  qui  s'estoit  mise  au  camp  a  cause  des  pores  frais  et 
des  feves  qu'on  mangea.  Apres  avoir  cotoye  Tehiagon,  et 
qu'on  vint  passer  a  Kente  et  Gaueyousse,  par  la  Riviere  de 
Tannahoute  on  arriva  a  KatarokSy,  le  lendemain  d'une 
15  Aoat  1687.  grosse  temp^te,  qui  nous  fit  coucher  sur  un  Rocher  ou  petit 
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Islet.  Kous  arriv^mes  a  KatarokSy,  ou  M.  le  Marquis  estoit 
en  peine  de  nous,  non  sans  raison,  car  nous  avions  este 
snivis  par  des  Iroquois.  Nous  arrivames  de  la  a  Montreal 
en  quatre  jours  de  marche. 

Niagara,  KatarokSy,  et  la  Riviere  furent  le  camp  de-  la^oAout. 
guerre  en  1687. 

Cinq  cens  Iroquois  vinrent  a  KatarokSy,  ou  commandoit 
M.  d'Orvilliers.  Quatre  cens  Iroquois  descendirent  la  Ri- 
viere. Dix  soldats,  de  Duclos,  capitaine,  s'estoient  6gares 
dans  les  bois  a  KatarokSy,  huit  homines  estant  alles  mois- 
sonner  des  pois  en  avertirent  le  fort ;  trois  soldats  furent 
pris,  avec  Mademoiselle  d'Alonne  qu'on  fit  monter  sur  une 
souche,  avec  le  chapeau  de  la  Chaudiere  Noire. 

Deux  soldats  furent  tues  dans  les  guerites  qui  6toient  de 
pin. 

La  barque,  chargee  de  vivres,  partit  pour  Niagara  avec     24  Sept. 
le  Pere  Lamberville.     Le  fort  de  KatarokSy  fut  assiege  un 
mois;  celui  de  Niagara  fut  assiege  par  40  canots,  et  on 
coula  bas  quelques  canots. 

Des  400  Iroquois  qui  descendirent  la  Riviere,  60  prirent 
k  la  Galette  neuf  monteurs,  ou  les  eaux  estoient  basses,  avec 
tons  les  habits  et  vivres  des  soldats.  Duclos  commandoit 
ce  detachement.  Les  Iroquois  tuerent  Vincent  au  bout  de 
risle,  et  Fournier  dans  Tlsle. 

Beau  combat  de  TEvitier,  enseigne,  qui  sauva  Amiconti, 
arracha  une  epee  et  tua  le  Sauvage  qui  Tavoit,  sauva  le 
capitaine  Basque,  et  eut  son  chapeau  perce. 

Le  4  Octobre,  150  Agniers  assiegent  Chambly,  ou  com- 
mandoit M.  Du  Plessis.  lis  prirent  un  soldat,  sa  femme  et 
son  enfant. 

Les  Agniers  bruslirent  Vercheres,  tuerent  SO  b6tes  ;  et  Decembre. 
L^Etang,  officier,  gendre  de  Vercheres,  fut  tue  en  la  riviere 
de  Richelieu. 

Gr6goire,  qui  avoit  ete  pris  a  Michilimakinac  par  La  Du- 
rantaye,  puis  amene  par  la  barque  a  KatarokSy,  apres  avoir 


ttavaiil6  ^  KatarokSy  descendit  a  Montreal,  et  renvoye, 
vient  en  ambassade  avec  Onnaske,  le  crapaud.     Le  P6re 
Yaillant  retoume  aux  Iroquois  assembles  a  Orange  pour 
tenter  une  n6gociation,  et  revient  de  mSme  sans  effet. 
1688.  Le  16  Fevrier  au  matin,  on  apporte  pour  nouvelle  de 

KatarokSy,  que  les  Tsonnontouans  ont  jette  des  colliers  au 
Pere  Lamberville  a  KatarokSy,  pour  faire  la  paix  a  Niagara. 

M.  de  Ste.  Helene  va  querir  le  Pere  Lamberville  qui 
avoit  le  scorbut,  et  avitailler  le  Fort  de  Katarok8y.  29  sol- 
dats  y  sont  malades.  M.  de  Yilleneuve,  commandant,  y 
meurt,  aussi  M.  de  Troye ;  M.  de  la  Durantaye  meurt  a 
Niagara,  et  presque  toute  la  garnison,  du  scorbut  qui  ne 
manque  point  aux  garnisons  nourries  uniquement  de  sale, 
et  assieg^es  sans  pouvoir  sortir,  ni  avoir  des  herbes. 
30  Mare.  L^  pgj.^  Vaillant  revient  avec  Mademoiselle  d'Alonne,  et 
Gastari,  Mari  d'Aratable  de  la  Montague.  M.  de  Ste. 
Helene,  capitaine,  en  remenaut  80  Fran9ois  ou  soldats  de 
KatarokSy,  est  attaque  a  Tonihata.  II  a  quatre  hommes  de 
tues,  et  un  fait  prisonnier. 

Des  Agniers  viennent  debaucher  la  mission  du  Sault,  et 
assurer  que  les  Franpois  estoient  perdus  :  trente  hommes  et 
vingt  femmes  quittent  la  mission  du  Sault. 

Dongan,  apres  le  depart  du  Pere  Vaillant,  assemble  les 
Gouvemeursde  Maryland,  Boston,  Virginie,  Baltimore  etde 
Pensylvannie,  et  les  Iroquois,  a  qui  il  donne  des  paquets 
de  corde  pour  licr  les  Fran9ois,  et  se  venger  de  ce  que 
Grfigoire  avoit  6te  pris  et  pille  par  M.  de  la  Durantaye  a 
Michilimakinac. 

Le  2  Juin,  le  Chevalier  d'Eau  apporte  des  nouvelles  que 
plusieurs  Sauvages,  entre  autres  la  Chaudiere  Noire,  Outre- 
ouhati,  autrement  dit  Grand  Gueulc,  et  Gagni^goton,venoient 
en  paix :  on  verra  que  c'estoit  pour  tromper.  Combien  la 
credulite  de  ce  qu'on  souhaite  aveugle !  Enfin,  ils  viennent 
et  font  un  conseil  ou  negociation  de  paix  sous  la  direction 
du  Pere  Lamberville,  plenipotentiaire  en  ce  traite. 
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l«r  Article.     On  rase  Niagara  ou  il  dtoit  bieu  morts  100     less. 
hommes,  et  qu'on  ne  pouvoit  avitailler.    2^  On  ote  la  hache   ^^  '^"^"' 
aux  Outaouais.     3^  On  rend  91  esclaves  que  le  Sault  et  la 
Montagne  avoient. 

Cette  annee  le  scorbut  ou  autre  maladie  populaire  enleva 
100  hommes  a  Niagara ;  autant  k  KatarokSy ;  autant  aux 
Abenaquis,  et  1400  au  Canada. 

Les  Abenaquis  que  nous  avions,  apres  avoir  bien  fait  des  5  Juillet. 
dettes  aux  Trois-Rivieres,  Tont  s'establir  pres  d'Orange,  et 
viennent  brusler  un  Fran9oi8 ;  le  six  et  le  neuf  brulent 
Sorel,  St.  Louis  et  Boucherville.  Le  18,  Lariv6  et  Nicolas 
ramenent  treize  prisonniers,  Fran9ois  ou  Sauvages.  M.  de 
Callieres  monte  avec  mille  hommes  a  KatarokSy. 

Jje  15  Aout,  cinq  de  nos  Sauvages  de  la  Montagne  furent 
attaqu6s  par  les  Onnontagues  a  Orakonenton ;  deux  furent 
tues,  dont  un  nomme  Haratsion,  beau  jeuue  homtne,  fort 
pleur6. 

Les  Abenaquis  qui  etoient  dans  la  Colonic  vont  centre 
les  Anglois,  levent  dix  chevelures  Iroquoises  et  six  Angloises. 

Le  Bat,  Huron  de  T^onontate,  prend  Teganissorens  afin 
d'empdcher  la  paix.  Fionontio  traitoit,  et  dit :  J'ai  tu6  la 
paix.  11  avoit  interfet  qu'Onnontio  ne  fit  la  paix  de  peur 
que  riroquois  ne  tombat  sur  lui. 

Monseigneur  vient  de  France. 

Onnonchiagon  vient  6pier  Onnontouac.    Trois  grands    i^gg^ 
Chefs  viennent  nous  abandonner  et  tromper.    Ondechio,   ^*"' 
mari  de  Sagoguenchon,  vient  et  s'en  retourne.     Tiontoragud 
vient  aussi  assurer  la  paix  et  trahir. 

Le  14  Juillet,  nouvelles  de  la  r6volution  d'Angleterre,  et 
de  la  guerre. 

Jean-Baptiste  Honnentarionni  trouva  les  Iroquois  dans 
risle,  qui  lui  prirent  sa  chemise  et  son  bracelet,  disant  qu'ils 
luy  rendroient  s'il  persuadoit  au  village  de  venir  trouver 
riroquois,  et  que  nous  6tions  perdus.  Honanderon  dit  que 
cela  estoit  vrai;  ni  nous,  ni  personne  voulut  le  croire. 
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Cependant,  Att6rihata  revint  ou  s'enfait  du  village  d'On- 
nontagu6,  rapportant  que  tous  6toient  partis.  En  effet, 
1400  Iroquois,  plnsieurs  fcmmes  habill6es  en  hommes, 
estoient  partis.  La  femme  de  Garatolan  donna  Talarme. 
Jmn.  Cela  fat  cause  que  M.  le  Marquis  ordonna  qu'on  se  reti- 
r&t  dans  les  forts,  et  il  envoya  le  Pere  Lamberville  et  M.  de 
Longueuil  en  ambassade  pour  rencontrer  les  Iroquois  et  les 
adoucir. 

Enfin,  le  24  Aout,  au  milieu  de  la  nuit,  les  1400  Iroquois 
passerent  le  Lac  St.  Louisidans  une  tempSte  de  gr&le  et  de 
pluie.  lis  se  placerent  par  pelotons,  en  corps  de  garde  a 
toutes  les  maisons,  durant  sept  lieues,  et  commencerent  un 
massacre  general  d'hommes,  de  femmes  et  de  maisons. 

Suit  une  lisle  de  noms,  la  pluplart  indichiffrables. 

La  npuvelle  de  cet  Strange  massacre  arrive ; — M.  le  Mar- 
quis fait  partir  M.  de  Vaudreuil  avec  800  hommes  qui 
arriverent  a  leur  camp  au  haut  de  Tlsle,  ou  on  les  trouva 
presque  tous  saouls.  C'6toit  la  une  belle  occasion  d'en  tuer 
cinq  ou  six  cents,  et  ravoir  les  prisonniers ;  mais  par  une 
conduite  dont  je  laisse  le  jugement  a  d'autres,  il  dfefendit 
de  tuer,  disant  qu'il  avoit  des  ordres  contraires.  Ou  enprit 
pourtant  trois  dans  le  fort  de  la  Presentation,  qu'on  assom- 
ma  dans  la  cave. 

II  se  sauva  un  chirurgien  du  Lac  des  Iroquois  qui  dit, 
que  le  Pere  Milet  avoit  6t6  pris,  attire  par  les  Iroquois  pour 
confesser  un  chrestien  moribond. 

M.  le  Comte  ramena  le  parti  au  fort  Eoland.  Le  lende- 
main,  5  Aout,  un  gros  parti  descendit  de  leur  camp  au  haut 
de  risle,  et  se  vint  poster  entre  le  fort  Eoland  et  celui  de 
I'Eglise  de  Lachine,  partie  dans  le  bois,  partie  au  bord  des 
bleds  qui  estoient  hauts,  s'envoyant  du  secours  selon  le  be- 
soin  par  des  sentinelles  posees  sur  les  arbres. 

L'Arabelle,  capitaine  reform6,  fut  commands  pour  amener 
40  hommes  de  renfort  a  M.  de  Vaudreuil ;  M.  le  Marquis 
restant  pour  garder  la  ville  ou  6toit  sa  femme  et  sa  famille. 
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A  L'Arabelle,  se  joignit  uue  troupe  du  Sault  et  de  la  Mon- 
tagne  ;  mais  les  Iroquois,  laissant  les  Sauvages,  tirerent  sur 
le  gros  des  soldats,  dont  ils  mirent  la  plus  grande  partie  par 
terre,  et  se  jetterent  sur  L'Arabelle,  qu'ils  prirent  avec  La 
Plante  et  Villedenn6.  Sept  Sauvages  du  Sault,  voyant  cette 
d6route,  volurent  gagner  le  fort  de  TEglise  ou  6toit  M. 
d'OUier,  mais  comme  ils  6toient  vieux  et  lasses,  ils  furent 
tous  tues  k  la  mont6e  du  moulin  ;  la  face  de  Lahaie  eut  des 
coups  de  sabre,  et  il  fut  detruit. 

Apres  cette  victoire  complette,  cette  malheureuse  troupe 
de  prisonniers  essuya  toute  la  rage  que  la  vengeance  la 
plus  cruelle  pent  inspirer  a  des  Sauvages.  EUe  fut  trans- 
portec  au-dela  du  Lac  St.  Louis  par  Tarm^e  victori^use  qui 
fit,  en  passant  le  Lac,  90  cris,  pour  marquer  le  nombre  de 
prisonniers  ou  chevelures  qu'ils  avoient ;  disant :  on  nous  a 
trompes,  Ononthio ;  on  te  trompes  aussy.  Etant  abordes^ 
d'abord  ils  allumerent  des  feux,  planterent  des  poteaux, 
firent  brusler  cinq  Franfois,  firent  r6tir  six  enfans,  et  d'autres 
griller  sous  les  cendres  et  les  mangcrent.  Ils  emmenerent 
les  autres  pour  6tre  immol6s  au  gre  de  leur  vengeance,  a 
Onnontague,  ou  on  les  lit  promener  longtemps  sur  un  che- 
min  de  charbons  ardents. 

Feu  de  temps  apres,  la  peur  s'etant  emparee  des  Sau- 
vages, ou  fit  venir  demeurer  en  ville  tout  le  village  du 
Sault,  avec  leur  ble  qu'on  mit  sous  les  voutcs  de  TEglise. 

On  envoya  des  ordres  k  KatarokSy  que  la  garnison  aban- 
donna ;  et  Ton  fit  sauter  les  bastions  et  les  courtines  en 
partie ;  et  au  commencement  d'Octobre,  M.  de  Frontenac 
vint  reprendre  le  Gouvernement. 

MM.  Du  Luth  et  Mantet  donnerent  le  plus  beau  combat      legg. 
qui  se  soit  donne  de  cette  guerre.     Vingt-sept  Tsonnon-  ^^  Octobre, 
touans  centre  environ  autant  de  Fran9ois  s'etant  d^couverts 
et  rencontres  dans  leLac  des  Deux  Montagues,  M.  DuLuth 
fit  mettre  le  soleil  aux  yeux  des  Iroquois  et  commanda  a  ses 
gens  d'essuyer  le  feu  ennemi.     lis  ne  blesserent  personne ; 
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alors  M.  Da  Luth  cotnmande  de  prendre  chacun  le  sten,  se 
mettant  eh  travels  et  en  flanc, — ce  qui  s'exficuta  si  heureu- 
sement,  que  tons  tomb^rent  dans  le  Lac  blesses,  hors  deux, 
dont  un  fat  brusl6  sar  le  champ  par  les  Algonquins,  Tautri^ 
k  la  Montagne  par  ordre  de  M.  Denonville. 

Le  13  Novembre,  les  Iroqaois  firent  encore  an  horrible 
massacre,  dans  an  joar  de  pondrerie  de  neige  a  Lachenaye, 
on  ils  massacrerent  la  nait  vingt  Fran90is,  dont  ils  disper- 
serent  les  membres  et  les  boyaax  sur  la  neige. 

Le  15,  Pagnet,  marchand,  fut  assassine  chez  lai. 

Le  27,  le  magasin  da  Seminaire  fat  brasle,  plein  de  ga- 
lettes  et  de  hardes. 

1690.         MM;  d'Iberville  et  de  Ste.  Helene,  avec  120  Fran9ois,  et 

autant  de  Saavages,  arrivent  pres  de  Corlar,  troavent  les 

portes  oavertes,  braslent  le  fort,  pardonnent  aax  femmes 

et  aax  enfans  et  a  trente  Iroqaois.     Dlberville  prend  le 

devant,  et  le  30  Mars  vingt-cinq  soldats,  menant  des  che- 

vaax  des  Flamands,  farent  coapes  pas  les  Iroquois  a  qui  on 

avoit  donn6  la  vie,  et  qui  en  prirent  14. 

Le  8  Mars,  Gagniegoton  vint  avec  des  colliers. 

Le  2  Juillet,  un  party  d'Iroquois  estant  descendu  par  la 
Riviere  des  Prairies  a  Repentigny,  fit  encore  an  grand  mas- 
sacre.    II  y  eat  20  hommes  ta6s,  et  30  Iroqaois. 

Pierre  Milet,  tue  ;  sa  fiUe  brasl6e.  Trois  Lajeunesse, 
brasl6s.  La  fille  de  la  Meuniere  emmen6e.  Le  sergent 
Dumoulin,  ta6.  Daillot  et  Colomb,  lieutenants,  ta£s. 
Charles  Pouliot,  aussi  tu§  dans  Tlsle  Ste.  Therese.  Plan- 
chaa,  Q^rvais,  Baudry  et  Desroches  tu6s,  et  Lamoar  pris. 

La  Gemeraye  et  d'Hosta  tuerent  10  Iroquois,  et  perdirent 
cinq  hommes.     Le  Chevalier  de  Clermont  recouvre  cinq 
gar9ons.    Ensuite,  MM.  Ste.  H61ene  et  Valrenne  laissent 
^chapper  les  Iroquois. 
18  Aofit.      Tons  les  bles  furent  brusl6s  et  il  y  eut  une  famine. 

II  y  eut  un  combat  k  St.  Fran9ois  ou  20  soldats  farent 
tufes ;  30  Iroqaois  farent  aussi  tu§s. 
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Le  Chevalier  d'Eau,  estant  envoy6  a  Onnontague,  est  ar- 
r6t6.    Colin,  Tun  de  ses  canoteurs,  est  brnsl6,  et  Bouviat  tue. 

On  eut  nouvelles  que  trente-deux  voiles  venoient  assieger 
Qafebec,  commandees  par  William  Phipps.  M.  Prevost, 
major,  avoit  fait  gabionner.  M.  de  Callieres  amena  mille 
hommes  de  son  gouvernement.  M.  le  comte  de  Frontenac 
se  trouva  avec  3000  hommes.  II  fut  somm6  par  un  trompette 
de  se  rendre,  avec  esperance  de  pardon  sll  le  faisoit  dans 
une  heure.  La  reponse  fat  fiere  comme  elle  le  devoit.  Les 
Anglois  descendirent  a  Beauport.  On  leur  fit  la  guerre  ^ 
la  Sauvage,  en  chemise,  les  harcelant  sans  cesse ;  s'enfuyant. 
ils  leur  tuerent  100  hommes  et  en  blesserent  800.  lis  se 
retirerent,  laissant  leurs  canons  en  dfesordre.  Estant  rem- 
barqu6s,  on  fiteschangedeMM.  Trouv6,  JolietteetLalande. 
Les  gros  vaisseaux  qui  estoient  cribles  de  coups  de  canon 
p6rirent,  avec  cinquante  hommes  qu'on  trouva  geles  le  prin- 
temps  suivant.  Le  pavilion  de  la  Ste.  Vierge,  qui  flottoit 
au  clocher  de  Quebec,  fut  victorieux  du  canon. 

Les  Agniers  prennent  vers  les  montagnes  de  Chambli  6    icpi. 
G-anneyousses ;  puis  13  qui  sont  ramenfes,  par  Onnonouaga- 
ren,  pour  entretenir  Tintelligence  secrete. 

Le  7  Mai,  les  Iroquois  brusldrent  le  moulin  de  M.  le  Bert, 
a  la  Eiviere  des  Prairies.  La  femme  de  Guillon ;  Q-r^goire, 
sa  femme  ;  Goulet,  le  fermier  de  Lachenaye,  et  quelques 
autres  defendent  une  breche  de  quarante  pieds  contre  300 
Iroquois.    Vercheres,  et  un  soldat  furent  tues. 

Le  17  Mai,  70  Iroquois  s'embusquent  la  nuit  a  la  Mon- 
tague, en  trois  bandes,  donnent  sur  les  Sauvages  qui,  4 
quatre  heures  du  soir,  dormoient.  Nous  perdimes  Tondi- 
haron.  On  tira  trente  fois,  mais  on  tira  trop  bas.  lis  per- 
dirent  sept  hommes. 

Suivent  plusieurs  noms^  mais  qui  ne  sont  pas  lisibles. 

Le  17  Juin,  M.  de  Bienville  commande  un  party  pour 
poursuivre  les  Iroquois.  On  les  rencontre ;  on  les  prend  et 
amine  80  en  nombre.  On  ne  leur  fait  point  de  mal ;  et  ils 
achetent  de  la  poudre  et  des  fusils. 


2c  Mai. 


lOe  Aoflt.  Ayant  avis  que  les  Flamands  devoient  donner  a  Laprai- 
rie,  M.  de  Callieres  y  alia.  Les  habitans  camperent  d'un 
c6t6  du  fort,  les  soldats  de  Tautre,  au  nombre  en  tout  de 
1200.  La  d^bauche  fut  extreme  en  toute  maniere.  Cepen- 
dant,  avant  le  jour,  80  Loups  se  glisserent  par  le  fosse,  der- 
riere  le  moulin,  tuerent  la  sentinelle  endormie,  leverent  la 
cbevelure  k  six  Outaouais,  et  tuerent  vingt  habitans.  Les 
capitaines  qui  estoient  au  fort  accoururent ;  trois  furent  tues 
k  la  i)orte,  par  une  embuscade  qu'on  y  avoit  dressee  expr^s, 
savoir :  St.  Cirq,  Hosta  et  De  Cairac.  On  envoie  L'Evitier 
et  Domergue ;  ce  dernier  fut  tue  avec  douze  hommes,  et 
trois  prisonniers. 

Les  Flamands,  commandes  par  Peter  Schuyler,  n'oserent 
]x>urtant  pas  s'engager,  a  la  face  de  tant  de  monde,  a  entrer 
dans  le  fort,  et  ils  s'en  retournoient en  A^ictorieux.  Mais  Val- 
rennes  et  Demuy,  qui  avoient  ele  envoyes  precedemment 
pour  les  chercher  avant  qu'ils  fussent  arrives,  rencontrerent 
les  d6couvreurs :  chacun  s'embusqua.  Les  Agniers  de 
de  Peter  Schuyler,  reconnus  vis-a-vis  de  Tembuscade,  es- 
suyent  le  feu  des  Hurons  et  des  soldats  de  Valrennes,  et  les 
Flamands  aussi.  Les  ennemis  eurent  cent  et  un  homines  de 
tues,  mais  ils  enfoncerent  notre  embuscade.  Les  Sauvagos 
qui  combattoient  de  notre  c6te  plioient ;  M.  G-uay  les  rallie 
et  ramene.  Les  ennemis  s'enfuyrent.  On  manqua,  en  ne 
les  suivant  pas. 

Le  12  Octobre,  on  fit  un  party  sous  le  commandement  de 
M.  de  Vaudreuil.     M.  Guay  y  alia,  mais  on  rel^cha  a  Sorel. 

Dix-sept  hommes  du  Sault,  et  leurs  femmes,  furent  atta- 
ques  par  30  Agniers  derriere  St.  Michel ;  huit  se  sauverent. 
On  trouva  deux  ennemis  morts.  On  suivit  les  ennemis, 
on  les  joignit  ;  quinze  furent  tues.  Gaxari  et  Garistatsi 
furent  pris,  on  les  massacra. 

Cent  vingt  hommes  du  Sault,  40  de  la  Montague,  20  de  Lo- 
rette,  et  100  Franfois  firent  le  party  d'Onneyouth :  M.  Guay, 
menant  les  Sauvages ;  Beaucourt,  Auberville  et  Beaubassin, 
commandant  les  Franpois. 
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On  snrprit  Tateguenondahi,  chef  des  Tsonnontouans,  1692. 
dans  une  Isle  de  la  Riviere  Keutsague,  an  bout  du  I^ac  St.  ^^^"^''• 
Fran9ois.  II  avoit  60  hommes,  dont  24  furent  tnes  et  20 
pris.  Six  Sauteurs  tues ;  trois  chefs  de  la  Montagne.  M. 
Gruay  vint  dans  Teau  gelee  jasqu'aux  genonx,  couchant  sur 
la  neige,  jeunant  le  caresme,  avec  une  grosse  fluxion  sur  les 
dents  et  la  joue. 

En  Mai,  huit  jours  aprcs  la  Fcte-Dieu,  nos  gens  qui 
avoient  quatre  heures  par  jour  pour  escorter,  tarderent  au 
has  du  rapide  Brusle,  et  furent  surpris  par  les  Iroquois.  La 
Valterie  fut  tue,  Ononari  pris,  Oganontara  sauve  et  bless6. 
Ononari  fut  ensuite  d^li^nre  par  Babouchi,  qui  tua  Y  Iroquois 
a  KatarokSy.     II  y  eut  sept  Fran9ois  tues  au  rapide  Brusl6. 

Six  cents  hommes,  savoir :  cinq  cents  Franpois  et  cent  '^^^^: 
Sauvages  menes  par  M.  Guay,  entrent  dans  les  trois  vil- 
lages des  Onnontagu6s  qu'on  brusla.  On  prit  150  Agniers ; 
mais  on  s'amusa.  Les  Iroquois  assembl6s  a  Onneyouth, 
joints  aux  Flamands,  poursuivirent  Tarmfee  jusqu'au  Lac 
St.  Sacrement,  qu'on  passa  heureusement,  car  le  lendemain 
il  degela,  sans  quoi  on  se  seroit  battu  d^savantageusement. 
Les  gens  du  Sault  virent  echapper  100  de  leurs  parens,  pris 
par  les  Flamands ;  on  en  amena  que  50  tout  transis  de  froid. 

Trente-six  Fran9ois,  accompagnes  des  Tfetes  de  Boules, 
peuple  du  Long  Sault,  furent  attaqu^s  par  soixante  Iroquois, 
Quatorze  Frau9ois  pris ;  entre  autres  Artel,  et  huit  autres 
furent  tues  ;  Labuissiere,  sergent,^  et  Lagorgendiere  se 
sauvent,  sautant  le  Sault  avec  la  moiti6  d'un  canot. 

Sagenouara,  Vincent,  Faucher,  et  neuf  autres  a  la  Chine, 
furent  tues ;  trois  enfans  de  la  Montagne  furent  pris  a  Tlsle 
Ste.  Therese.  Villedenne  se  sauve ;  il  avoit  6t6  pris  avec 
TArabelle  cinq  ans  auparavant  par  la  Chaudiere  Noire,  qui 
c'ommandoit  GO  Iroquois.  On  fit  un  party  de  550  hommes 
commandes  par  MM.  do  Vaudreuil,  Crisasy  et  Mantet.  On 
les  conduisit  a  la  Riviere  des  Outaouais  au-dessus  du  Sault. 
Quoiqu'on  fit  bieu  du  bruit,  comxue  ils  avoient  1©  soleil  aux 
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yeuz,  ils  ne  nous  virent  pas.  On  les  surprit  comme  ils 
traversoient.  La  Chaudiere  Noire  alloit  arriver  quand  nous 
fondlmes  sur  eux.  On  en  prit,  on  tua  40,  mais  le  reste  se 
sauva.  Nous  perdlmes  La  Potherie,  Montesson,  Labrosse, 
gentilhommes  ;  ce  dernier  estoit  debauche,  et  avoit  anien6 

une II  vouloit  Her  un  Sauvage,  qui  lui  donna  un 

coup  de  sabre  au  visage.  11  estoit  parent  de  M.  de  Oham- 
pigny.  Outre  celui-ci,  Joachim  Lavallee,  avec  deux  Sau- 
vages,  fut  tue.  Le  lendemain  on  alia  pour  chercher  leur 
cache  ;  nous  all&mes  debout  dans  des  canots  et  ii  decouvert 
Ils  nous  tirerent  une  volee  de  coups  de  feu  qui  tua  Urbain, 
et  rompit  le  genou  d'un  autre.  On  baptisa  un  enfant  au 
feu.    Tar6ha  ramene  St.  Amour,  pris  en  1690. 

Orchouche,  avec  les  Ouiengiens,  ramene  13  esclaves; 
entre  autres,  M.  de  Hertel  et  M.  de  Joncaire. 

Le  party  de  M.  de  Louvigny  va  au  Long  Sault.  M.  Goay 
marche  pour  la  troisieme  fois.  De  Louvigny  ne  voulut  pas 
traverser  le  bois  a  Onderakontera ;  il  revient  avec  les  Sau- 
vages  faire  un  coup  de  huit  tues ;  ses  prisonniers  fareut 
brusles  k  Montreal.     Charleville  fut  tu6. 

La  Durantaye  tue  10  Iroquois  a  Boucherville. 

M.  le  Gomte  monte  ^  Onnontague  a  T^ge  de  74  ans,  et 
brusle  Onneyouth ;  M.  Gruay  menant  les  Sauvages  pour  la 
quatrieme  fois.  Un  &ne  fit  peur  aux  Iroquois,  car  il  se  mit 
a  brailler  la  nuit. 

1697.  Naissance  de  StaSennah,  nomme  Sorel.    R^tour  da  Pere 
Milet,  pris  a  KatarokSy  en  1689. 

1698.  La  Chaudiere  Noire  tue  trente  Fran9oi8.    Mort  de  M.  le 
comte  de  Frontenac. 

1699.  M.  de  Calliere  succede  a  M.  le  comte,  et  fait  la  paix. 

1700.  Nous  avons  eu  six  cens  personnes  de  tuees,  ou  pris ;  plu- 
sieurs  de  ces  derniers  sont  revcnus. 

IjCS  Iroquois  en  out  ens  autant  reellement,  et  tons  de  bons 
hommes. 

Les  Outaouais,  et  autres  allies,  leur  en  ont  tues  autant 
lis  sont  diminues  de  moitie. 
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Annual  Meeting,  12tlL  January,  1887. 

i 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Quebec,  12th  January,  1887. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec,  beg  to  submit  their  report  for  the  past 
year,  to  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  We  have  again 
to  state  that  the  finances  of  the  institution  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  we  would  wish.  The  membership  has  not  in- 
creased to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  though  the  greatest 
economy  has  been  practised  in  all  directions,  our  available 
resources  are  still  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Un- 
less the  membership  increases  very  materially  this  year,  the 
Board  seriously  believe  that  subscriptions  to  many  leading 
publications,  which  are. now  to  be  found  in  the  Reading 
Room,  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Other  privileges  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  members  may  also  be  cut  down. 
During  the  year  only  20  new  members  were  elected,  four 
withdrew,  12  left  the  city,  and  four  members  died.  The 
latter  were  Abraham  Joseph,  William  Sharpies,  Jean  Lan- 
glois  and  Alexander  Eraser,  Esqs. 

The  Council  again  desires  to  impress  on  our  citizens  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  will  feel  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  propose  at  least  one  friend  for  mem- 
bership.   At  this  moment  we  have  but  210  members  on 
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During  the  year,  the  Society  published,  by  private  sub- 
scription, Behnont's  Histoire  du  Canada. 
The  reports  of  the  Librarian  and  Treasurer  are  herewith 

submitted. 

George  Stewart,  Jr., 

President. 
A.  Robertson, 

Council  Secretary. 
Quebec,  January  12th,  1887. 


The  Librarian's  report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Wiirtele  : — 

The  Librarian  has  nothing  important  to  report  this  year. 
There  have  been  218  additions  to  the  Library,  composed  of 
17  bound  and  J82  unbound  volumes.  These  consist  of 
donations  from  friends,  exchanges  from  other  societies,  also 
the  sessional  papers  for  1885,  which  have  been  received 
from  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  as  well 
as  all  the  blue  books  for  1886  a^  .they  were  issued  at 
Ottawa.  Nineteen  volumes  were  purchased,  these  being 
books  of  r(»ference,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  and  the  International  Science  Series. 

The  Librarian  hopes  that  the  new  Council  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  more  additions  to  the  Library  by  purchase 
than  they  have  done  lately.  There  have  been  2219  volumes 
issued  to  the  members  during  the  past  year,  of  which  119 
still  remain  out  over  the  time  specified  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  The  thanks  ot  the  Society  are  due  to  Major  Tapp 
for  kindly  placing  the  Broad  Arraio  regularly  on  the  table. 
The  usual  magazines  and  papers  have  been  supplied,  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  bind  only  those  that  are  most  called 
for.  This  year  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  the 
Society's  transactions  and  historical  documents,  and  as  a 
good  many  of  the  oldest  publications  are  now  out  of  print, 
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The  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  year  1887  was  then 
proceeded  with.  Col.  Pope  and  Mr.  Peter  Johnston  were 
appointed  scrutineers.  The  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected : — 

President Greorge  Stewart,  Jr.,  D.C.L., 

F.S.Gr.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

1st  Vice- President Wm.  Hossack. 

2nd  "  Cyr.  Tessier. 

Zrd  "         John  M.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  F.E.I.S. 

Uh  "         George  R.  Eenfrew. 

Treasurer Edwin  Pope. 

Librarian Fred.  0.  Wurtele. 

Recording-Secretary J.  Elton  Prower. 

Correspanding'Secretary Wm.  A.  Ashe. 

Council  Secretary A.  Robertson. 

Curator  of  Museum P.  B.  Casgrain,  M.P. 

Curator  of  Apparatus W.  C.  H.  Wood. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Council — J.  M.  LeMoine, 
F.R.S.C.,  Peter  Johnston,  H.  M.  Price  and  William  Clint. 

S.  Macdonald  in  charge  of  the  Rooms. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Walters  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ciety  by  the  present  Government  that  a  ^rant  would  be 
given  to  as.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  last  May 
to  the  Hon,  D.  A.  Boss,  ex-President  of  this  Society  : — 

Quebec,  May  11th,  1887- 
Hon.  D.  A.  iJoss, 

Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  supplementary  estimates  an  Item 
of  $500  foi  the  Institut  Canadian.  Now  as  you  are  au  ex- 
President  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec, 
with  whose  aims  and  work  you  are  well  acquainted,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  yon  will  use  your  influence  With  the 
Government  to  have  our  Society  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  because  you  are 
familiar  with  our  needs  and  the  character  of  the  work  which 
we  have  in  hand- 

The  Society  meets  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  Woald 
feel  obliged  if  you  could  let  me  know  what  you  intend 
doing  to-day,  so  that  I  may  lay  the  matter  before  our 
Council. 

In  the  meantime, 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Ross, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEou<iE  Stewart,  Jr., 
President, 
To  the  above,  this  reply  was  received  : — 

LEnisi^^TivE  Council, 
13th  May.  1887. 
George  Stewart,  Esquire,  D.C.L.,  President  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society. 
Dear  Sir, — It  was  by  inadvertence  that  nothing  was 
granted  to  the  Society  which  you  represent.     The  error 
will  be  remedied  next  session,  so  that  the  grant  to  the 
Society  shall  be  made  equal  to  that  given  to  the  Imlitut 
Canadien. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed,)  David  A,  Eoss. 
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land  Poet."  The  second  lecture  was  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ashe, 
on  Friday,  January  14th,  on  "An  Elementary  Discuesion  of 
the  Nebular  HypothesiB."  The  third  lecture  was  by  Lt.- 
Col.  Wm.  Rhodes,  on  Friday,  January  28th,  on  "  The  Ice 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  compared  to  that  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean."  The  fourth  lecture  was  on  Friday  evening,  4th 
March,  by  B.  B.  Dobell,  Esq.,  on  "Imparial  Federation." 
The  fifth  lecture  was  by  Col  Rhodes,  on  Friday  evening, 
March  11th,  on  "The  Ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  and  the 
sixth  was  dehvered  by  M.  Faacher  de  St.  Maurice,  M..P.P., 
F.R.S.C.,  on  Friday  evening,  15th  April,  on  "  Vers  le  Passfe." 
The  lectures  were  well  attended.  A  coarse  for  the  present 
year  has  been  arranged,  Mr.  Ashe  giving  the  opening  lec- 
ture on  Thursday  evening,  January  12th.  Subject ;  "Popu- 
lar Superstitions." 

GrEORGE  Stewaet,  Jr., 

President. 
A.  ROBEBTSON, 

Council  Secretary. 


The  Librarian's  report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Wiir- 
tele. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

The  Librarian  reports  276  accessions  to  the  Library  during 
the  past  year  as  per  enclosed  lists :—  30  cloth  and  37  paper 
bound  volumes,  donations  from  friends  of  the  Society,  and 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  ;  24  cloth  and 
153  paper  bound  rolnmes  by  exchange  with  other  Societies, 
and  42  volumes  of  latest  works  were  purchased  by  order  of 
the  Council.  There  were  1,932  volumes  issued  on  loan  to 
members,  of  which  161  still  remain  out  beyond  the  time 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.  Onr  rooms  were  visit- 
ed, in  September  last,  by  several  librarians  from  the  United 
States  and  Ontario,  members  of  the  American  Library  As< 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pope, 
Treasurer. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  Quebec,    in 
Account  with  Edwin  Pope,  Treasurer. 

Dr. 

To  cash  paid  for  books,  periodicals,  etc $  267  75 

'*•    printing,  binding,  etc 201  16 

*    fuel  and  light 37  46 

insurance 30  00 

salaries.... 240  00 

miscellaneous 38  79 

To  balance .' 68  12 

$883  28 

Cr.  — 

By  balance  from  1886 Z    35  26 

members  subscriptions  for  1887 530  00 

"  "  arrears 180  00 

newspapers,  etc. ,  sold 38  70 

subscriptions  towards  printing  transactions 8  00 

payment  for  lost  book . : 4  50 

sale  of  transactions 86  82 

I  883  28 


By  balance $    68  12 

Quebec,  January  10th,  1888. 

Edwin  Pope, 

Treasurer. 
Examined  and  found  correct. 

Quebec,  January  10th,  1888. 

"Wm.  S.  Bennett, 

Auditor. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harper  and  Col.  Pope,  the  reports,  as 
read,  were  adopted. 
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ANNUAL  6ENERAL  MEETINGf,  JANUA&T  Otb,  1888. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  ffistor- 
ical  Society  of  Quebec  was  held  on  Wednesday  mom- 
ing,  9th  January,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society,  at  10 
o'clock.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  After 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting,  the  Coun- 
cil Secretary,  A.  Bobertson,  Esq.,  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  the  Society,  for  the  past  year. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Quebec,  January  9th,  1889. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec  beg  to  present  at  this  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society,  their  reports  and  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we  are  able  to  state 
that,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Premier  of  the  Province 
and  his  colleagues,  the  G-overnment  and  Legislature  of 
Quebec  have  restored  to  the  Society  an  annual  grant,  to 
enable  us  to  print  transactions  and  rare  manuscripts,  and 
jp  otherwise  prosecute  our  labours  according  to  the  aims  of 
the  Society.    Up  to  1884  the  amount  yearly  granted  us 
was  $750.     In  that  year  it  was  discontinued,  however,  and 
owing  to  losses    of  membership,    non-payment  of  sub- 
scriptions,   &c.,    the    financial    position    of  the    Society 
became  somewhat  crippled.     Last  year,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment granted  us  $500,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  sum,  if  not  more,  will  be  annually  placed  in  the 
estimates  for  our  benefit.    By  means  of  that  grant  we  have 
been  enabled  to  place  in  the  printer's  hands  the  manuscript 
of  a  volume  of  transactions,  which  will  be  published  early 
daring  the  present  winter.    We  have  also  added  to  the 
Library  a  large  number  of  volumes. 
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Last  May,  Mr-  W.  C.  H.  Wood  attended  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa, 
as  delegate  from  this  Society,  where  he  presented  a  report 
of  onr  proceedings,  and  took'  part  in  the  sessions  of  that 
learned  body. 

The  opening  lecture  of  our  annual  course  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  12th  January,  by  W,  A,  Ashe, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.S,,  on  "  Popular  Superstitions,"  The  second 
lecture  was  by  Major  Prower,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
24th,  subject,  "  The  Briton  in  English^History."  The  third 
lecture  was  by  F,  C.  Wiirtele,  Esq.,  on  Friday  evening,  3rd 
February,  subject,  "  Our  Library."  The  fourth  lecture  was 
by  J.  M.  LeMoiue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.C.,  on  Thursday  evening, 
16th  February,  subject,  "  Heroines  of  New  France."  The 
fifth  lecture  was  by  W.  C.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  7th  March,  subject,  "  Darwinism  and  Evolution." 
The  sixth  lecture  was  by  Napol6on  Legendre,  Esq.,  F.R,S. 
C,  on  Wednesday  evening,  21st  March,  subject,  "La  L6- 
gende  d'un  Peuple,"  par  Louis  Frechette.  The  seventh 
lecture  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  3rd  April,  by  Faucher  de 
St.  Maurice,  Esq.,  F.R.S.O.,  subject,  "  Halifax,  Cap  Breton, 
Louisbonrg.  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon."  The  eighth  lecture 
was  on  Friday  evening.  12th  April,  by  Dr.  Harper,  F.E.LS., 
on  "  Champlain's  Tomb,"  and  the  ninth  lecture  was  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Ist  May,  by  Rev.  Dean  Norman,  D.D.,  D. 
C.L.,  on  "  Shakespeare,  a  study  "  The  lectures  were  well 
attended.  A  course  for  the  present  year  has  been  arranged, 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  opening  the  course  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  13th,  with  "  A  Study  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
with  readings  from  ihe  play." 

G-EOROE  Stewart,  Jr., 
President. 
A.  Robertson, 

Council  Secretary. 
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copy  from  the  London  Archives,  detailed  on  page  1622 ; 
three  vols,  manuscript  copy,  badly  damped  by  fire,  Tiz  : 
One  vol.  Cahier  d'Intendance  ;  one  vol.  Table  des  Ordon- 
nances,  resolutions,  avertissements,  proclamations  rendues 
par  le  Conseil  dn  Canada,  1761  to  1775,  and  one  volume 
Kegistres  des  Insinuations  des  Cahiers  d'Intendance. 

Complete  sets  of  the  books  of  G^eo^ge  Eliot.  Matthew 
Arnold,  Emerson,  J.  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  are  included  in  the  purchases  of 
the  year,  but  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  Thac- 
keray and  Bulwer  Lytton  are  still  in  a  most  dilapidated  and 
irreparable  condition,  but  it  was  deemed  more  advisable  to 
purchase  the  works  of  authors  that  were  not  on  our  shelves 
than  to  renew  these  old  ones,  but  the  incoming  Council 
may  see  their  way  to  procure  the  much  needed  sets  of  these 
favorite  authors. 

F.  C.  WtJRTELE, 

Librarian. 

Quebec,  Slst  December,  1888. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  by  E.  Pope,  Esq. 

Edwin  Pope,  Teeastjrer,  in  account  with  the  Litebakt 
and  histobical  socibty. 

Dr. 

Jan.  10.- Tobalancefroml887 1  t>8  12 

Dec  81. —  "  Members'       subscriptions, 

current 612  00 

"  Members'       subscriptions, 

arrears 188  00 

"  Newspapers  sold 21  30 

"  Transactions  sold 39  90 

"  Grant  irom  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment    500  00 

11,829  82 
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The  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  year  1889  was  then 
proceeded  with.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  "Wm.  A.  Ashe, 
Esq.,  were  appointed  scrutineers.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected : — 

President George   Stewart,    Jr.,    D.O.L., 

D.  Litt.,  F.R.G.S..  F.It.S.O. 

1st  Vice  President Cyr.  Tessier. 

2nd  "  Wm.  Hossack. 

3rd  "  J.  M.  Harper,  Ph.  D ,  F.E.I.8. 

4M  *  Very  Rev.  Dean  Norman,  D.D., 

D.C.L. 

Treasurer Edwin  Pope. 

Libraxian F.  C.  Wiirtele. 

Recording  Secretary. J.  Elton  Prower. 

Correaponding  Secretary... "Vim.  A.  Ashe,  F.R.A.S. 

Council  Secretary A.  Robertson. 

Curator  of  Museum "W.  Clint. 

Curator  of  Apparatus. W.  C.  H.  Wood. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Council — H.  M.  Price,  J.  M.  Le- 
Moine,  A.  Campbell  and  Peter  Johnston. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bennett  was  appointed  Auditor,  S.  Macdonald 
in  charge  of  the  rooms. 

The  meeting  then  adjonmed. 
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1866 Com.  E.  D.  Aihe,  Lient.  R.N 


1868 Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauvwn,  LL.D. 

1869 Prof.  Junes  DaugUi. 

I8J0 Dr.  W.  J,  Andenon. 

1871 J.  M.  LeMoins,  Esq. 

1872-3 Dr.  W.  J.  Andaraon. 

1873 Com.  E.  D.  Ashe,  Uent.  R.N.,  F.B.S. 

1S74 Prof.  Jamea  Douglas. 

1875 " 

1876 James  Stevenson,  Esq. 

1877 " 

1878 " 

1879 J.  M.  LeMoine,  Ewj.,  F.R.S.C. 

1880 " 

1881 "  "  " 


..Hon.  D.  A.  Ross,  Q.C. 


1885 Geo.  Stewart,  jr.,  D.C.L.,F.R.S.C.,F.R.G.S 

1886 „....  " 

1887 " 
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CORRESPONDING    liEltBERii.-~Canti>tufd. 


Dangereau,  Arthur,  Itontreal. 
Filippi,  le  Gomte  Waldumar,  Paris. 
Oraham,  Lt.-Col.  U.S.A.,  Chicagu. 
G^rin,  E.,  Trois-Rivi^rea. 
GraiLUier,  L'Abb^,  SainteB,  France. 
Hendcnon,  W.,  Pramptoa. 
Jack,  1.  Allen,  D.C.L.,  St.  Joha,   N.B. 
Kingston,   ProfeBsor  O.  T.,    Unireraity 

College,  Toronto. 
Uuguet-Latour,  Major,  Moatrcal. 
Lee,  G.  Herbert,  U.A.,  St.  Joba,  N.B. 
Lefebrre  de  Bellefeuille,  H.,  Montreal. 
Le  Gsrdeurde  Tilly,  le  Comte  n^ppo- 

lite,  Chantreaa-prea-Sainles,  France. 
Marchand,  Hon.  F.  G.,  F.R.S.C.,M.P.P. 

Si.  Jolm'B,  Quebec. 


ProTeneher,  Colonel  S.,  Montreal. 
PowiB,  Revd.  H.  D.,  London,  England. 
Roberta,  Profeaaor,  Chaa.  G.  D.,  M.A., 

Windsor,  N.S. 
Saban,  Don  Pedro,    Secretary-General 

of  the  Royal   Academy  of  UiBtory, 

Madrid. 
Scott,  B.  Percy,  M.A.,  Windsor,  N.S. 
Simmonds,  Peter  Lund,  London,   Sng- 
Strange,  T.  Blond,  Major-Genera  I,  Cal- 

gU7,  N.W.T. 
Binding,     Profegsor  Paul    C.,    Gopen- 

bagen. 
Suite,  Benjamin,  F.R.8.C.,  Ottawa. 
Tilley,  Sir  B.  L.,   E.G.M.O.,  C.B.,  Lt- 


Oovernor  of  Neir  Brunswick. 
:,  Tbomas  H.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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COUNCIL  FOR  THE  I'EAB  1889. 

Gkorue  Stew  AST,  Jr.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.G.8.,D.  Litt,  F.R.S.C.    Prttidtnt. 

Cykille  Tebhikb \ 

William  Hossack I  ...     _     . ,    , 

.I.,.,N  M.  Hakper,  Fh.  D..  F.EI.S ^V^^Pr^d^nU. 

Very  Rkv.  Deas  Norman,  D.D.,  D.C.L ) 

Edwin  Pope TreaMrer. 

K.  C.   WuRTEtE Lilmmaa, 

J.  Elton  Prower Rteordmg-Srcntnry. 

W.  A,  Ahub,  F.K.A.a Cvrrtapotulimj-SecTttars, 

A.  KuBEKT!WN Coutml SantaTjj. 

W.  Cunt Varaior  of  Miutum. 

\V.  C.  H.  Wood Curator  of  Aiyparatus. 

Hebaert  M.  Pride A 

J.  M.  LkMoisk \AddUmml  Men^n 

A.  Camfbeu. j        o/Coiutcil. 

Fitter  JoirNsiON j 

W.  S.  Bknnett Auditor. 

K.  MacDonald In  chargr  (if  the  Room*. 
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ASSOOUTE  1IEMBgBa.-C<mlinut<i 


Onimet,  Hon.  GtAtoa,  Q.C.,  L.L.D. 

BtanlBy,  Wm. 

Part,  EdmoDd. 

Stewart,  a.,  D.O.L.,  F.R.O.S.,  F.R.S.O. 
Stnart,  Oua.  0. 

PattoQ,  Wm. 

P«t«n,  S. 

Stuart,  Sir  Andrew. 

P«tr7,  W.  G. 

StaTely,  H. 

Petrr,  Rev.  H.  J. 

Pope,  Edwin, 

SlevensonLWalWr. 
SmiUi,  F.  W. 

Pope   Al«. 

Pope,  Col.  Jamee. 
PnVe,Hon.  EyanJ.,  M.S.C. 

St.^,  D.N.,  F.R.S,C. 

TeMier,  Cyrille. 

Price,  H.  U. 

lesBier,  Jules,  H.P.P. 

Thibaudeau   C. 

Prower,  J.  Ellon. 

Thomion,  F.  C.  B. 

Lord  Bisbop  of  Quebec. 

Tims,  Frank  D. 

Rm,  Wm. 

Turner,  B.  D. 

Bacey,  Eraew. 
Reafrew,  O.  R. 

TurabQll,  Lt.  J^ol.  J.  F. 

Tapp,  Major  W.  H. 
Thomw,  F.  T. 

Reitord,  Rev.E.  1.) 

Rhodes,  Col.,  Hon.  W. 

Veldon,  J.  J. 

Robertgon,  A. 

Vial,  Rey.  W.  S. 

ROBB,  Hon.  D.  A. 

Wright,  H.  W. 

Rooa,  J.  T. 

Walcott,  C.  W. 

Rowand,  A.,M.D. 

WattOM,  Adam. 
Webb,  B.  S. 

Routhict,  Justice. 

Richardson,  Jamee. 

Webster.  G.  H. 

Roy,  J.  EdmoQd. 

Welch,  H.  W. 

Ruisell,  Uenrr,M.D. 

Welch,  John  Y. 

Schwarti,  B. 
Seaton,  *m. 

Welch,  J.  Lacon. 

Welch,  W.Wilde. 

3ewell,  E.  D. 

White,  J.  R.  H. 

Sewell,  C,  M.D. 

Winfield,  Jos. 
Wood,  w.  c.  n. 

Bhaw,  Wm. 

Shan-,  P.  A. 

White,  Geo.  Rolt 

KimuDi,  J. 

Wurtele,  Fred.  C. 

Kimong,  Wm. 

Wnrtele,  W.  0. 
Young,  T.  Ainalie. 

Kmith,  H.BUnlcy. 

Smith,  R.  n. 

Youn^,  John  K, 

PRIVILEGED  MEMBERS, 
r  ^BM  UiM  Qimuo  Lurjby  AsoociiTio.f,  viz ; 

QeofKB  Collej.  Robert  Uitchell. 


Lira  Ukhbihb  < 
Hon.  C.  Alteyn. 


Jly  agntmtrU, 
fiOVERSORS  OF  MORRIS  COLLEGE. 


man  and  Principal. 

William  R.  Dean. 

Andrew  Tbomion. 

R«T.  G«a.  Weir,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

FroM  W.  Gray. 

J.  n.  Clint. 

Dr.  Rowand. 

Re».  W.  B.  Clarke. 

Archibald  H.  Cook. 

OUE   LIBEAEY. 


Read  Before  the  Society,  3rd  February, 


LIBRARIAN. 


In  this  paper  I  propose  giying  the  history  of  onr  Library, 
rendered  doubly  interesting  fiom  its  having  absorbed  two 
other  libraries,  whose  vicissitades  I  will  also  notice. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  was  fomid- 
ed  January  6th,  1824,  by  the  influence  and  generous  libera 
ality  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Governor  General  of  British 
North  America. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  were  thus  declared  in  a  cir- 
cular to  the  public  of  Quebec :  "  To  discover  and  rescue 
from  the  unsparing  hand  of  time  the  records  which  yet  re- 
main of  the  earliest  history  of  Canada.  To  preserve  while 
in  our  power,  such  documents  as  may  be  found  amid  the 
dust  of  yet  unexplored  dejiositaries,  and  which  may  prove 
important  to  general  history  and  to  the  particular  history 
of  this  province,"  The  numerous  historical  records  publish- 
ed by  the  Society  prove  that  the  purposes  above  set  forth 
have  always  been  the  chief  aim  of  each  successive  Council. 

In  1827  a  similar  society,  called  the  "  Society  for  promot- 
ing literature,  science,  arts  and  historical  researches  in 
Canada,"  was  formed  chiefly  by  French-Canadian  gentle- 
men ;  but  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James  Kempt,  the 
Governor  General,  who  was  patron  of  both  societies,  a 
union  was  brought  abput  on  Juno  4th,  1829,  and  the  name 
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The  Goverument  came  to  the  Society's  aseistance  with  a 
grant  of  £250,  which  enabled  the  Library  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  As  these  rooms  were  not  very  snitable  they  were 
vacated  and  the  Society,  in  April,  1858,  removed  the  2,500 
volames  it  possessed  to  others  in  the  Union  or  St.  George's 
Hotel,  and  occupied  them  for  one  year  ;  when,  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  them,  new  quarters  had  to  be  found. 

In  June,  1859,  the  removal  was  made  to  the  upper  flat 
of  the  "  Banque  d'Spargne  "  buildings  in  St.  John  street. 
The  Society  remained  there  until  1862,  when  more  eligible 
rooms  were  found  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  St.  Lewis  street, 
bat,  while  it  was  under  discnssion,  the  removal  was  de- 
cided for  them  in  an  abrupt  and  disastrous  manner,  for,  at 
10  o'clock,  p.m.,  of  October  25th,  1862,  the  buildings  were 
burnt,  and  out  of  4,000  volumes  only  700  were  saved,  along 
with  the  manuscripts,  but  the  Museum  was  totally  des- 
troyed. 

An  agreement,  dated  November  1st,  was  entered  into 
with  Morrin  College,  which  occupied  the  Kasonic  Hall,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  Society's  belongings  were  gathered  to- 
gether and  placed  in  rooms  in  that  building.  The  agree- 
ment was  for  three  years,  subject  to  renewal  at  its  expira- 
tion, by  which  the  Society  got  free  accommodation  for  its 
Library,  Mnsenm  ajid  Assistant-Secretary,  but  had  to  lay 
out  annually  the  sum  of  .£30  in  books  to  be  selected  by  the 
Governors  of  the  College,  said  books  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College  should  the  agreement  not  be  renewed  ; 
also  that  their  Governors,  Professors  and  students  -would 
have  free  use  of  the  Library  and  Museum,  subject  to  rules 
made  by  a  Joint  Committee.  Separate  catalogues  of  the 
books  and  specimens  belonging  to  each  institution  were  to 
be  kept. 

In  1864  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  issued 
and  the  number  of  volumes  therein  were  1,11S. 

In  1865  the  agreement  expired,  but  as  the  College  an* 
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November  29th,  1788. 

*'  The  gentlemen  subscribers  proprietors  of  the  Quebec 
"  Library,  are  requested  to  meet  the  Trustees  at  the  Bishop's 
'*  Palace,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  December,  at  eleven 
**  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  deliberate  on  measures  that  may  promote 
"  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution."  *  The  meeting  took 
plac^e  and  is  reported  as  follows  : — 

^  The  subscribers  of  the  Quebec  Library,  at  a  meeting 
'*  held  the  2nd  December,  observed  with  regret,  that  the 
*'  the  Library  is  in  debt,  and  that  some  gentlemen  have 
**  neglected  the  advantages  of  its  institution,  by  yet  with- 
**  holding  their  promised  support,  although  necessarily  and 
**  frequently  required  to  pay  the  arrears  due,  to  sustain  and 
'*  pranote  the  advantage  of  its  institution.  It  was  therefore 
'*  resolved  that  Mr.  Robert  Lester,  Treasurer,  should  send 
^'  accounts  to  those  who  are  yet  in  arrears  to  the  Library, 
"  with  request  of  payment,  and  that  receipts  should  accom- 
*'  pany  .he  accounts  when  presented.  And  it  is  requested 
'*  that  th>se  persons  who  do  not  pay  such  accounts  should 
"  bring  tie  amount  of  their  respective  dues  to  the  Library 
*'  at  the  amual  meeting ;  failing  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
^'  to  pass  mch  resolution  as  may  support  a  collection  of 
''  the  sums  outstanding.  The  subscribers  are  required  to 
''  attend  tht  annual  meeting,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  instant, 
'*  at  11  o'clock  A.M ,  to  examine  the  general  account,  elect 
*'  Trustees  aid  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  found 
**  beneficial  md  necessary." 

"  Quebec  lerald  "  of  29th  December,  1788,  viz  :— 

*'  At  a  meeing,  on  Saturday,  20th  instant,  after  the  elec- 
"  tion  of  Truiees  and  Treasurer,  viz  :  James  Monk,  Hugh 
*•  Findlay,  Wiliam  Grant,  Peter  Panet,  J.  A.  Panet,  Esqs. 
**  Mr.  Robert  laster.  Treasurer.  It  was  proposed  and  resolved 


*  It  may  be  here  sated  that  the  Library  occupied  rooms  in  the  Bishop's  palace 
or  south  wing  of  theedifice  used  as  Parliament  Buildings,  at  the  head  of  Momi- 
Uin  Hill. 
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tute,  Library  Association,  La  Soci^t^des  etudes  scientifiqucs 
etlitt^raires  ;  the  Quebec  Garrison  Library  was  also  invited. 

On  Jnne  I7th,  1847,  a  petition  by  Archibald  Campbell 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  Quebec  Library  was  presented  to 
Parliament  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ordinance  4  Vic- 
toria, chapter  20,  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  said  Library, 
which  was  passed  oa  July  23rd.  1817,  and  the  old  Quebec 
Library  passed  out  of  existence. 

Archibald  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Quebec,  to  which 
his  parents  removed  soon  after  the  American  revolution.  He 
studied  his  profession  under  the  late  Jacques  Voyer,  and 
was  admitted  notary  public  for  the  province,  6th  June,  181:i. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  His  Majesty's  Notary.  This 
office  was  conferred  by  special  commission  18th  May,  1821, 
daring  the  governorship  of  Lord  Dalhonsie,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Imperial  author- 
ities.  He  was  also  doyen  of  the  Board  of  Notaries  of 
Quebec,  and  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  his  pro- 
fessional confreres.  But  it  was  in  his  capacity  of  Commis- 
sioner for  wrecked  and  destitute  seamen  that  the  generous 
qualities  of  his  heart  were  most  prominent.  In  hjm  the 
shipmaster  could  rely  on  a  considerate  friend  and  council, 
lor.  He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Harmonic 
Society,  and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  the  Music 
Hall  was  built.  Mr.  Campbell  was  Treasurer  of  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  in  1830  and  1831,  and  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents  in  1842  and  also  in  1850  to  1853.  He . 
died  at  his  seigniory  of  Bic  16th  July,  1862,  aged  72,  and 
rests  at  Mount  Hermon. 

On  Febniary  12tb,  1854,  the  Parliament  Buildings  wer^ 
destroyed  by  fire  and  a  good  portion  of  the  books  of  the 
Quebec  Library  Aisooutioii  were  burnt    The  remnants 
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Geography  and  Travels 819  Tolmnes. 

History  876        " 

Modem  History 1811       " 

American  History  and  AntiqnitieB 118        " 

Canadian  History 602        " 

Biography 667        " 

Political  Economy  and  Social  Science 371        " 

Language 176        " 

Greek  and  Boman  Literature 115       ** 

Modem  Literature 1876        " 

Catal»^neB  of  Books 24        " 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 316        " 

Theology 849        " 

Polygraphy 399 

The  estimated  number  of  volomes  at  present  (in  1888)  is 
about  16,000  and  some  6,000  pamphlets.  As  the  Society 
had  always  received  a  grant  of  $750  from  the  Government, 
a  good  many  valuable  works  were  annually  added  to  the 
Library,  but  in  1^83  the  Government  taking  an  extremely 
economical  turn,  cnt  down  the  grant  20  per  cent,  thus  mak- 
ing it  t562.60  and  in  the  following  year  abolished  it  alto- 
gether. This  Society  was  not  the  only  one  thus  treated. 
This  loss  has  stopped  all  extensive  purchases  of  new  books, 
but  by  careful  management  the  Society  will  gradually  re- 
cuperate and  the  Library  improve  by  new  accessions 

A  kindred  institution  was  founded  in  London  in  1881, 
named  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution  and  one  of 
the  first  measures  passed  at  its  second  anniversary  meet- 
ing  was  that : — 

"In  order  to  g^rantee  as  iar  as  possible  the  pszmai 
"  existence  of  the  Institution,  it  is  resolved  to  ibtm 
"  public  securities  all  life  subscriptions  and  any  n 
"  above  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  establishaent" 

The  result  is  that  at  present  that  Inititntlon  luw 
£20,000  stg.  invested.    I  do  not  for  •  o 
4 
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The  fourth  volume  of  Transactions  came  out  in  1855,  fol- 
lowed in  1862  by  the  fifth,  which  consisted  of  only  the  first 
part.  In  1863  the  new  series  was  commenced  by  part  one 
and  continued  to  1886,  when  part  18  was  issued.  At  pre- 
sent the  first  three  volumes  are  out  of  print  and  very  rare. 
Three  parts  of  the  fourth  volume  are  still  in  print,  but  the 
fourth  part  and  appendix  are  unobtainable.  The  fifth 
volume  and  all  of  the  new  series  are  in  print,  except  num- 
ber five,  of  which  not  one  copy  remains. 

The  fourth  part  of  first  series  Historical  Documents  was 
published  in  1861,  having  been  obtained  by  G-.  B.  Fari- 
bault, Esq.,  from  the  archives  in  the  office  of  Marine  in 
Paris  in  1852  and  presented  to  the  Society ;  it  is  called 
"  Memoires  du  Sieur  de  Ramsay,  Commandant  a  Quebec, 
"  au  sujet  de  la  reddition  de  cette  ville,  le  18  septembre 
y  1759." 

The  second  series  was  published  in  1866  and  1867  in  se- 
parate brochures,  as  follows : — 

1.  **  Extract  from  a  manuscript  journal  relating  to  the 
siege  of  Quebec  in  1759,  kept  by  Colonel  Malcolm  Eraser." 

Col.  Eraser  died  in  1815,  aged  82.  The  original  of  this 
manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Hon.  J. 
M.  Eraser,  who  kindly  allowed  this  copy  to  be  made  by  the 
Society. 

2.  "  Campaign  of  Louisbourg,  1750  to  1758." 

3.  "Dialogue  in  Hades,  between  Q-enerals  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  a  parallel  of  military  errors,  of  which  the  Erench 
and  English  armies  were  guilty  during  the  campaign  of 
1759." 

4.* "The  Campaign  of  1760  in  Canada." 

These  three  documents  are  attributed  to  Chevalier  John- 
stone, a  Jacobite  who  fled  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  joined  the  Erench  army,  and  was  present  in  Canada 
as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Chevalier  de  L^vis.    The  originals  are 

in  the  French  war  archives  in  Paris,  and  copies  were  madq 
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2.  "  G-eneral  orders  in  Wolfe's  army  dnring  the  expedi- 
tion up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  1759." 

The  originals  of  these  two  documents  are  in  possession 
of  J.  M.  LeMoine,  Esq.,  given  to  him  by  Charles  Aylwin, 
brother  of  ihe  late  Jndge  T.  C.  Aylwin.  They  were  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  Allsopp  family,  with  whom  Mr. 
Aylwin  was  connected  by  marriage  and  were  originally  the 
property  of  the  late  Hon.  Gteoi^  AUsopp,  their  ancestor, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  private  secretary  to  Col.  Ghiy 
Carleton,  who  was  Quarter- Master  Generid  to  General 
Wolfe. 

3.  "  Journal  du  siege  de  Quebec  en  1759,  par  Jean' 
Claude  Panet."  The  author  of  this  journal  was  the  father  of 
Hon.  J.  A,  Panet,  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada. 

4.  "  Journal  of  the  siege  and  blockade  of  Quebec  by  the 
American  rebels,  in  autumn  1775  and  winter  1776,  attri- 
buted to  Hugh  Findlay."  The  manuscript  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Hon.  J.  M.  Eraser,  who  kindly  allowed 
it  to  be  copied  by  the  society.* 

The  fifth  series  was  published  in  1877  and  contains, 
documents  relating  to  the  war  of  1812. 

The  last  manuscript  printed  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
vessels  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  year  1793.  It  was  extracted 
from  the  register  of  the  Quebec  Exchange  and  contributed 
for  publication  in  the  Archives  of  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society  by  MacPherson  LeMoyne,  Seigneur  of  Crane 
Island,  County  of  Montm^pny,  P.  Q.  And  it  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Exchange  in  1863  by  his  son,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Sewell. 


G  conDecUd  with    it  Is  that  the  New  York  Historical 

- ,  —  -r -heir  ooUeclion  for  1880  a  similar  diary  colled  ;  "  Joar- 

Dml  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  ia  Quebec,  from  14th  Norember,  1TT5,  to 
TtbU»,  ITTS,  bj%a  o&icerof  the  Oarrison."  It  aj^reeB  exactly  with  that  pub- 
liihed  hf  oar  aocietf ,  ool;  it  \t  more  detailed  ia  mau/  erenb. 


4  2  vols,  manuscript  copy  of  Relations  snr  le  Oanada, 
1682  to  1712. 

*  1  vol.  manuscript  copy  of  Voyages  an  Misfiissippi,  1698 
to  1699. 

*  1  vol.  majmscript  copy  of  Histoire  de  Montreal,  1640 
to  1672. 

*  1  vol.  manuscript  copy  of  Sieges  of  Quebec,  1759  and 
1776. 

1  vol.  Ship  registers,  Qaebec,  1779. 

2  vols.  miscellaneooB  notes,  &c.,  &c.,  by  J.  Jamieson. 

All  these  contain  material  for  more  historical  docnmenta, 
shonld  the  society  see  fit  to  publish  them. 

The  library  also  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works 
such  as  Baron  Masdres  collections.  The  original  copies  of 
the  Moniteur  de  Paris,  1791  to  1803.  Almost  a  complete  set 
of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  1764  to  1873.  Also  nearly  a  complete 
set  of  Quebec  Mercury,  1805  to  1865.  Quebec  Herald,  1788 
to  1790.  Canadien,  1806  to  1810.  Serean,  1844  to  1849. 
Quebec  Chroniclt,  1843  to  date. 

Exchanges  are  made  with  the  chief  societies  of  G-reat 
Britain,  India,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  Norway  and  United 
States,  whose  transactions,  proceedings  and  collections  con- 
tain much  valuable  information,  both  historical,  geograph- 
ical, biographical,  geological  aud  scientific.  The  Dominion 
Government  sends  regularly  all  the  Bine  Books  and  Session- 
al Papers,  as  also  do  the  several  Provincial  Gtovemments. 
The  Society  likewise  has  a  complete  set  of  the  Canadian 
Geol<^cal  survey  reporis  and  maps.  Also  the  Dominion 
Archives  reports. 

The  foUowing  magazines,  reviews  and  newspapers  are 
found  on  the  tables,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  afterwards 
bound  up  and  placed  on  the  shelves,  viz : — 

Bl«ckwood'B  MAgBxine,  Scientific  American  Supplement, 

]9th  Century,  Bevue  Canadienne, 

'  S«e  Appendix. 
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Fortnightly,  * 

Contemporary, 

Edinburgh  Review, 

WestminBter, 

London  Quarterly, 

Oomhill  Magazine, 

MacMiUan's  Magazine, 

All  the  Year  Round, 

Chambers'  Journal, 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

Notes  and  Queries, 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History, 

Bizarre  Notes  and  Queries, 

Punch, 

Grip, 

Harper's  Monthly, 

Century, 

Atlantic, 

North  American  Review, 

Magazine  of  American  History, 

Scientific  American, 


Medical  &  Sui^cal  J^ounuJ,  C 

Canadian  Antiquarian, 

Musical  Times,  London, 

Quebec  Morning  Chronicle, 

Auk, 

Illustrated  London  News, 

London  Graphic, 

Athenaeum^ 

Saturday  Review, 

Spectator. 

London  Mail, 

Public  Opinion, 

PaU  Mall  Gazette, 

Popular  Science  MontMy, 

Art  Journal,  Loudon, 

Week, 

Whitaker's  Almanac, 

Statesman's  Year  Book^ 

Canada  Official  Gazette, 

Quebec  Official  Gazette. 


JOURNALS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Society,  Canada, 

N.  Scotia  Institute  Natural  Science, 

New  Brunswick  Natural  History 
Society, 

Natural  History  Society,  Montreal, 

Institut  Canadien,  Quebec, 

New  Zealand  Institute, 

New  England  Historical  and  Ge- 
nealogical Society, 

Fraiiklyn  Institute, 

Boston  Society  Natural  History, 

Smithsonian  Institute, 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 

Essex  Institute, 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 

Royal  Historical  Society,  London, 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 

The  Librarian  being  a  member  of  the  council  is  ele< 
annually  and  the  office  an  honorary  one,  it  may  be  ii 


Royal  Society,  Edinbui*gh, 
Royal  United  Service  Instiate, 
Royal  Artillery  Institute, 
Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Real  Academia  de  La  Historia, 

drid, 
American  Geographical  Society, 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

York, 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Genei 

cal  Society, 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
Geological  Survey  of  United  Sta 
Geological  Survey  of  India, 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Parlian 

ary  Reports,  4&c. 


of  Liberal  opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  janior  counsel  of 
the  nnforttmate  Qneen  Caroline,  and  was  an  intimate 
jriend  ol  Lord  Brougham,  when  Brongham  a  rising  barris- 
ter was  struggling  at  the  Bar,  without  his  noble  iriend's 
advantages  of  birth  and  station.  In  Canada  he  wore  the 
robe  of  Queen's  Counsel  with  dignity,  and  conducted  the 
Crown  bnsiness  impartially  and  weU,  and  was  an  advocate 
of  the  first  rank.  He  died  in  Quebec  26th  May,  1860,  at 
the  age  of  76. 

1840.  Angustas  Sewell.  Mr.  Sewell  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  at  one  time  owned  a  mill  in  the  Parish  of  Beao- 
port.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  was 
Kecording  Secretary  in  1836.  His  paper  on  the  Massasa- 
gna,  a  species  of  rattle-snake,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of 
8th  November,  1837,  and  is  found  in  the  4th  volume  of 
Transactions.  It  seems  that  he  was  not  a  relative  of  the 
Chief  Justice. 

1841  to  1843.  Daniel  Wilkie,  M.  A.  Daniel  Wilkde 
came  when  a  boy  from  Scotland  to  Qnebec  in  1826,  and 
after  spending  a  year^at  two  in  a  merchant's  office,  entered 
his  uncle's  (Bevd.  D.  Wilkie)  school  as  one  of  the  assistant 
masters.  When  the  Quebec  High  School  waa  established, 
in  1843,  he  took  the  position  of  Senior  English  Master  and 
entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  the  labor  of  his  life.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  Bector,  which  position  beheld 
till  his  death.  Mr.  Wilkie  taught  in  the  school  for  the  last 
time  in  November,  1875.  For  some  time  past  his  health 
was  evidently  giving  away,  and  with  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing it,  spent  the  summer  vacation  in  Scotland;  on  his 
return  he  seemed  somewhat  better,  but  the  improvement 
was  only  temporary,  and  after  a  painful  illness  he  died  on 
lOlh  April,  1876,  aged  61  years.  As  no  new  appointment 
had  been  made,  it  may  be  said  he  died  at  his  post.  His 
heart  was  in  his  work,  and  therefore  that  work  was  done 
well.  The  success  of  his  scholars,  who  have  risen  in  the 
,    various  paths  of  life  to  wealth  and  position  in  onr  midst, 


son  at  Victoria,  in  British  Colombia,  enjoying  good  health, 
and  from  the  tenor  of  his  letters  does  not  forget  the  old  So- 
ciety of  which  he  is  an  honorary  member. 

1856  to  1859.    Daniel  Wilkie,  M.A. 

1860.    G.  Futvoye. 

1861  to  1862.     Samuel  Sturton. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Starton  were  Hngaenol  silk  weav- 
ers, at  Narbonne,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
Q-uIf  of  Lyons,  whence  they  emigrated  in  1686,  because  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  in  Leices- 
tershire, England,  where  they  amassed  considerable  pro- 
perty. Their  factories  and  machinery  were  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chartists  during  the  riots,  and  their  crops 
were  mined  by  the  Cavalry,  who  for  three  months  camped 
on  their  farm.  Kothing  was  saved  from  the  wreck.  The 
family  then  moved  to  Lincolnshire  and  ultimately  to  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Samuel  Sturton  was  bom  in  1812,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  chemist  and  druggist  at  Ely ;  he  was  at  that 
time  a  powerful  public  speaker,  and  during  the  elections  he 
succeeded  in  controlling  a  large  and  turbulent  political 
meeting,  and  was  thereby  instrumental  in  securing  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  Lord  John  Manners,  a  supporter  of 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  consequence  was  that  all 
the  fanners  withdrew  their  custom  from  him,  so  mining  his 
trade  that  in  1866  he  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Quebec, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  chemist  and  druggist 
until  1863.  He  went  to  Manitoba  in  1878,  and  died  there 
on  6th  July,  1881. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  12th  January,  1857,  Mr.  Star- 
ton  was  elected  a  member  of  this  society  and  was  one  of 
its  most  zealous  supporters.  Every  year  he  read  several 
interesting  papers  at  its  meetings,  three  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  Transactions,  viz  : — "  Wild  flowers  of  Que- 
bec," on  19th  December,  1860 ;  as  Mr.  Starton  was  a  thoroogh 
botanist,  this  paper  is  a  most  Tellable  hand  book  on  thii 
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quent  visits  to  Quebec  never  fails  to  visit  these  rooms. 

1865.  J.  M.  LeMoine. 

1866.  John  Wilson  Cook.  Mr.  Cook  was  eldest  son  of 
Revd.  Dr.  Cook.  He  studied  law  as  a  profession  and  occn- 
pied  a  high  position  at  the  Bar,  and  was  especially  esteem- 
ed among  his  friends  for  his  breadth  of  thought,  superior 
intelligence  and  general  warmheartedness.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  meeting  of  2l8t 
February,  1866,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  History  of 
Canada.  The  products  of  his  pen  were  ever  marked  by 
sound  sense  and  clearness  of  expression.  His  health  had 
not  been  good  for  sometime,  and  with  the  view  of  re-estab- 
lishing it,  spent  the  winter  of  1871-72  in  the  south  of 
France,  returning  to  this  country  apparently  much  stronger, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  lasting,  and  he  died  on  29th 
January,  1873,  at  the  early  age  of  36,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

1867  and  1868.     Revd.  J.  Douglass. 

1869  and  1870.     N.  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice. 

1871.  Revd.  J.  Douglass. 

1872.  N.  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice. 

1873.  Rev.  J.  Douglass. 

1874.  Major  W.  A.  Holwell.  Major  Holwell  was  an 
officer  of  the  British  army  attached  to  the  Stores  Depart- 
ment, and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  in  1852.  He  retired  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ser\'ice  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  now  resides  at 
Bermuda. 

1875  to  1881.  Roderick  McLeod.  Since  this  paper  has 
been  read,  the  sad  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
McLeod,  which  occurred  on  Ist  May,  1888,  at  New  York, 
while  on  his  way  home  from  the  Southern  States,  where 
during  these  latter  years  his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  pass  the  winter.  Mr.  McLeod  was  a  useful  and  good 
citizen,  and  will  be  much  missed  in  our  community,  where 


nry  of  Boat<m  comes  next  with  436,000,  then  Harvard 
UniverBity  with  SS3,000,  the  total  arera^j^e  being  abont 
3,862  volnmes  per  library. 

Let  ne  now  look  at  home,  in  Cuiada  there  are  165  pnblic 
Libraries  on  whose  shelves  are  to  be  found  1,189,909  vol- 
nmes all  told,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Ontario  has 110  libraries  with  662,454  vole. 

Qnebec 29        "  "      477,129    " 

Nova  Scotia 8        "  '■        84,980    " 

Manitoba,  including 
the  Q-overnment 
Library  at  Kegina      7        "  "        80,680    " 

New  Brunswick. 6        "  "       26,691    " 

British  Colombia. 3        "  "  8,625     " 

Prince  Edward  Is- 
land        2        "  "  5,600    " 

The  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa  is  the  largest,  con- 
taining 1*20,000  volumes,  that  of  Laval  University  with 
100,000  being  next.  The  Library  of  the  Literary  and  His- 
torical Society  of  Quebec  ranks  14th  on  the  list  in  size. 

Mr.  Bain  makes  the  foUowing  statement  in  his  paper  on 
the  "Libraries  of  Canada"  read  Ist  September  last  before 
the  American  Library  Association  at  their  annnal  meeting, 
held  that  time  at  Alexandria  Bay :  "Having  thus  taken  a 
hurried  survey  of  our  Canadian  libraries,  let  me  briefly 
glance  at  the  tale  told  by  the  figures,  as  set  forth  in  the 
liibrary  List  Estimating  the  population  at  4,757,288  and  a 
total  number  of  1,103,000  volumes,  we  have  an  average  of 
one  book  to  every  4  8-10  persons  throughout  the  Dominion. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  individoal  provinces,  very  varied 
results  are  found. 

In  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 

the  rate  is 1  book  to  every  21  2-10  persons. 

British  Columbia 1  "  16  " 

New  Brunswick 1         '  "  10  6-10      ** 
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Nova  Scotia 1  book  to  every  5  7-10  p 

Ontario.... 1  "  4  7-10 

Manitoba 1  "  4  4-10 

Quebec 1  '  4  1-10 

"The  latter  alone  possessing  more  than  the  genen 
age  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  carious  to  notice  on  cloc 
amining  the  latter,  however,  that  no  less  than  72  8 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  books  in  libraries  of  the  Ptot 
Quebec  are  contained  in  colleges,  while  in  Ontario  i 
2-10  of  the  books  are  thus  placed."  In  making  the 
culations  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Bain  has  exclu< 
Parliamentary  Library,  that  of  the  Archives,  the  Ge< 
Survey  and  the  Supreme  Courts,  as  being  common 
whole  Dominion.  This  statement  shows  excellent 
for  the  Dominion  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 


OMi;rTED. 
Presidents : — 

1883 Hon.  Wm.  Sheppard. 

1849 a.  B.  Faribault,  Esq. 

1S50 " 

Librarian : — 

1849 Daniel  Wilkie,  M.A. 
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APPENBIX. 


According  to  an  Act  intitnled  49  &;  50  Tict.,  sect.  8,  par. 
8  to  10,  Cap.  98,  passed  in  1886,  by  the  LegiBlatnre  of  the 
Province  of  Qnebec,  these  volmnes*  -were  given  over  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  on  November  19th,  1888.  Statutes  of 
the  Province  of  Qnebec  51  and  52  Yict.,  Cap.  1,  page  12, 
Schedule  B  58. 

Of  these  there  vrere  28  volomes  of  mannsoript  copy  thoB 
described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Parliament, 
dated  1858,  and  were  at  some  time  deposited  with  the  So* 
ciety.  See  also  Beport  of  Council  of  Q.  L.  H.  S.,  11th  Jan- 
nary,  1854,  page  6.  On  page  1448  of  this  catalogue  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  occur : — 

"  La  legislature  provinciale  ayant,  sur  requete  de  la  So- 
"  ciet6  Littfiraire  et  Historiqne  de  Quebec,  vot6  une  somme 
**  de  £300  ponr  obtenir  des  documents  historigues,  M.  Fa^ 
"  ribault  fut,  en  1845,  dfputg  k  Albany,  ou  il  s'entendit 
"  avec  les  autorit^s  de  I'Etat  de  New  York  pour  faire  traus- 
"  crire  nne  volnmineuse  collection  de'mannscrits  relatifs  k 
"  I'hifitoire  du  Canada,  que  le  Col.  Brodhead  avait  6t6 
"  charg^  de  se  procurer  en  Europe.  De  cette  mani^re  il 
"  obtint  17  volumes  de  documents  tir6s  des  Archives  de 
"  Pfu-is,  et  six  aatres  volumes  du  bureau  colonial  a  Londres. 

"  La  premiere  sfirie  se  compose  des  17  volumes  transcrits 
"  k  Albany,  et  qui  se  tronvent  d^pos^s  dans  la  bibliothdque 
"  de  la  Soci£t6  Litt^raire  et  Historique  de  Quebec." 

These  are  described  in  detail  in  this  catal<^^e,  on  p^^ 
1451  to  1498  inclusive.  On  pages  1622  to  1644  inclusive, 
are  foand  the  details  of  tlje  6  volumes  copied  from  the  Ar* ' 


6.  Journal  tenn  pendant  le  sioge  dn  fort  St.  Jean,  en  1776, 
par  M.  Antoine  Foncher,  ancien  notaire  de  Montreal. 

7.  Letter  from  Oolonel  Henry  Caldwell,  to  General  Mur- 
ray, dated  15th  June,  1776,  contAlning  an  acconnt  of  the 
siege  of  Qaebec  by  the  Americans,  during  the  winter  of 
1775-76. 

All  of  the  above  five  volnmes  have  been  published  by  otir 
society  with  the  exception  of  Vol.  II  and  parts  3  and  6  of 
Yol.  y,  which  I  believe  have  been  published  in  Montreal. 

Quebec,  Slst  Dec.,  1888. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  DISCUSSION 

OF  THB 

NEBULAR   HYPOTHESIS. 

Bt  W.  a.  ASHE,  F.R.A.S. 


There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a  lecturer  on  such  a 
subject  as  I  propose  to  bring  before  yon  this  evening,  felt 
apologetically  inclined  towards  the  lady  portion  of  his  au- 
dience. To-day,  in  the  days  of  Girls'  High  Schools,  with 
its  increasing  tendency  to  Universology,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  are  very  evidently  taken  of  the  increased 
opportunity,  makes  one  also  feel  apologetically  inclined 
towards  an  audience,  but  upon  entirely  different  grounds. 
Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  took  pity  on  one 
of  your  sex,  who  I  thought  might  form  one  of  my 
audience  here  to-night,  a)id  was  explaining  to  her  the 
fnudamental  principles  of  my  subject,  so  that  she  might  be 
in  a  position  to  grasp  the  conclusions  which  arc  to  follow. 
Then  I  learnt,  that,  not  only  have  we  institutions  here 
which  t«ach,  but  that  they  teach  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  teaching  is  remembered,  even  when  woman  has  settled 
down  into  that  sphere  which  is  so  essentially  and  becom- 
ingly hers. 

I  propose  explaining  to  yoa  this  evening,  in  a  very  ele- 
mentia-y  way,  such  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  as  will  permit  of  this  treatment ;  I  cannot  there- 
fore promise  a  complete  demonstration,  even  if  such  were 
I>osBJb]c,  as  to  do  so  would  require  more  time  than  wo  have 
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sisted in  its  being  a  perfect  sphere.  Even  when  confronted 
with  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  they  made  the  some- 
what incongruous  statements,  that  although  it  looked  an 
even  anrface,  this  unerennesa  was  covered  over  by  a  smooth, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  therefore  invisible  surface,  which 
reduced  it  once  again  to  the  required  outline.  Oallileo, 
with  a  quaint,  dry  hnmoor,  cautioned  them,  that  if  they 
did  not  take  care,  he  would  drive  them  from  their  last 
remaining  assumption,  by  insisting  upon  invisible  monn- 
tains  upon  their  invisible  sphere. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me,  before  entering  into  my  subject, 
to  assure  you  that  bat  few  of  the  conclusions  which  we 
shall  arrive  at,  are  other  than  those  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  parts  of  the  hypothesis.  Where  it  is  otherwise, 
I  shall  protect  your  interests  and  my  own  by  due  notifica- 
tion. This  may  seem  a  somewhat  idiosyncratical  and  ego- 
tistical announcement  to  make  in  connection  with  so  well 
known,  and  eminently  discussed  hypothesis  ;  yet,  because 
of  the  increase  of  the  modem  tendency  to  transcendental 
analysis,  with  which  the  greater  minds  occupy  themselves 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  questions  ;  and  the  constantly 
enlarging  field,  to  which  such  analysis  is  pertinent,  the 
muddy  waters  at  the  bottom  of  our  living  streams,  are  prac- 
tically left  to  the  occupancy  of  the  smaller  fry,  whilst  the 
leviathan  disports  himself  in  the  higher  regions,  or  makes 
excursions  in  search  of  other  feeding  grounds  where  his 
equally  ambitious,  less  able  con&eres  can  not  follow  him. 
This  allegory  is  intended  to  point  out,  how,  although  it 
may  be  unlikely,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  evidence  of  the 
special  application  of  a  fact  to  a  theory  or  hypothesis  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  its  environment. 

I  remember  once  having  come  across  a  very  common 
everyday  design  and  inscription.  It  was  placed  over  the 
door  of  a  house  of  entertainment,  and  to  the  ordinary  passer- 
by iti  meaning  moit  have  been  very  evident.    It  consiited 
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of  the  orthodox  "American  Eagle",  holding  a  scroll 
beak ;  on  one  side  of  this  scroll  was  inscribed  "B 
on  the  other,  "  Urant,"  the  two  separated  by  abom 
feet  as  occupied  by  the  intervening  "eagle."  Hap 
to  be  passing  by  this  house  with  a  friend,  who  "waj 
ficient  classical  scholar,  I  said  to  him ;  **you  are 
well  up  in  this  sort  of  thing,  what  does  it  mean  ?' 
he  answered,  from  out  a  mind  forever  suspicions 
presence  of  a  classical  root,  and  oblivious  to  the  ve: 
dent  signs  indicative  of  the  establishment  being  the  < 
sary  of  a  root,  which  is  quite  freely  described  as  b 
all  evil ;  that  it  was,  "possibly  an  idiomatical  expi 
indifferently  expressed,  announcing  the  fact,  that 
thing  which  remains,  they  are  burnt,'  but  where  the 
cation  of  the  saying  was,  he  could  not  see." 

As  we  are  about  the  discussion  of  an  hypothesi 
will  understand,  that,  it  cannot  be  proved  the  assnm 
velopments  have  taken  place,—  we  must  satisfy  onn 
for  the  present,  with  the  assurance  that  these  develop 
are  possible,  and  probable,  then  patiently  wait,  *till 
observation  shews  a  change  in  some  member  of  onr  sj 
or  any  other,  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  onr 
thesis,  and  in  the  required  direction ;  which  we  may 
safely  claim  as  the  visible  outcome  of  the  hypoth 
forces. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  us,  to  consider  the  reasons  \ 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  sncl 
lief  as  is  contained  in  our  hypothesis,  so  that  the  qnes 
it  proposes  to  solve,  should  not  be  considered  as  the  i 
of  chance,  rather  than  uniformity  of  design. 

First,  the  motions  of  the  members  of  our  system  are 
fectly  uuiform,  in  directions  which  are  uncontrolled  b 
laws  of  gravity  or  attraction  :  for  example,  the  250  i 
bers  of  our  system  revolve  about  their  common  centre 
sun,  in  the  same  direction.    Now,  the  probability  of 
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Uniformity  of  motion  being  the  resnlt  of  accident  rather 
than  Bome  common  canse,  is  repTcsented  by  the  proportion 
which  the  number  1,  or  unity,  bears  to  a  quantity  having 
60  figures  in  it,  say,  the  number  5  and  fiity-nine  noughts, 
whatever  this  would  represent  when  numerated ;  we  are 
therefore  almost  absolutely  certain,  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon cause  for  this  uniformity. 

Then,  all  the  planets  move  in  orbits,  or  paths,  which  lie 
nearly  in  the  same  plane. 

All  the  planets,  that  have  secondaries,  moons  or  satellites, 
have  their  movement  about  the  planet,  or  primary,  in  the 
same  direction,  excepting  that  of  the  planet  Uranus. 

None  of  the  paths  or  orbits  of  the  planets  are  inclined  to 
those  of  the  Asteroids,  or  minor  planets,  more  than  an 
angle  of  45<>. 

And  finally,  we  cannot  acconnt  for  the  undiminished 
heat-giving  power  of  the  sun,  without  some  such  hypothe- 
sis ;  nor  by  any  other  such  hypothesis  in  such  a  complete- 
ly satisfactory  way. 

The  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  has  beeo  estimated  ;  and 
of  this  amount,  we,  the  earth,  receive  one  millionth  part ; 
the  remaining  members  of  the  system  each  about  a  like 
amount.  There  thus  remains,  of  the  heat  given  out  by  our 
sun,  an  enormous  quantity,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
not  intercepted  and  passes  off  into  space,  to  be  lost,  it  is 
assumed.  Yet,  the  supply  is  not  getting  less,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  determine  from  the  records  of  the  past,  extend- 
ing over  historical  times,  which  point  to  climatic  condi- 
tions being  the  same  to-day  as  then.  Yet,  if  we  consider 
the  sun,  simply  as  a  molten  radiating  body,  giving  out  its 
heat  in  this  way ;  at  its  present  rate  of  expenditure,  we 
know  that  it  must  have  cooled  many  thousand  degrees 
within  the  time  covered  by  this  record.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  this  loss  of  heat  in  the  sun  is  made  good 
from  some  source  ;  and  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  way 
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its diameters  would  compensate  for  the  heat  given  out;  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  a  contraction  in  these  measoiea, 
of  four  miles  a  centnry,  would  make  up  the  heat  radiated 
in  this  time.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  when  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  our  experience  of  cooling  and  necessarily 
contracting  bodies,  it  is  possible  that  a  body  contracting 
because  it  is  giring  out  its  heat,  should  in  its  contracted 
form  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  when  in  its  first 
conditioa.  This  corollary  is  an  essential  part  of  the  en- 
deavor to  account  for  the  conservation  of  the  solar  heat- 
eneigy,  for  if  we  merely  insist  that  the  sun  has  lost  heat 
and  that  the  diameters  have  correspondingly  contracted, 
although  we  have  our  sun  with  reduced  dimensions  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  can  have  ip$o  facto  no  increase  of  heat. 
Yet,  this  certainty  oi  the  decrease  in  the  sun's  diameters 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  initial  argument  in  the 
hypothesis;  for,  if  we  admit  that  the  sun  is  contracting  its 
diameters  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  century,  a  century  ago 
they  were  this  much  greater  than  to-day,  two  centuries  ago 
eight  miles  greater,  and,  there  being  no  definite  limits 
which  we  may  not  set,  for  the  period  of  time  over  which 
we  assume  ourselves  as  looking,  we  can  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  ihe  matter  which  forms  the  material  of  the  sun, 
filling,  if  needs  be,  the  whole  of  the  present  limits  of  his 
system;  particularly  when  we  remember  the  additional 
fact,  that  the  present  rate  of  contraction,  is  certainly  less 
&an  that  which  existed  at  the  beginning ;  so  that,  although 
it  is  assumed  that  the  total  period  of  existence  for  tiie  sun, 
and  necessarily  therefore  for  the  members  themselves,  as 
far  as  the  possibility  of  their  maintaining  life  as  we  now 
know  it  upon  them,  is  conceraed,  is  limited  at  about  thirty 
millions  of  years,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  have 
elapsed,  this  last  period  would  suffice  for  the  retrospective 
arguments  just  advanced,  and  enable  as  to  accept,  with 
some  certainty,  the  fundamental  assumption  of  this  hypo- 
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thesis ;  wliicii  assumes,  that  all  matter  at  present  fonnis; 
the  members  of  the  solar  system,  originally  existed  in  sptoe 
as  one,  almost  uniform,  nebulous  mass  ;  from  whence, 
through  the  different  stages  of  planetary  existence,  the  sere- 
ral  members  of  our  system  have  been  evolved. 

Sir  William  Herschel  pointed  out,  ho"w,  the  sun  beiiif 
only  a  star,  and  oqual  in  size  to  a  so-called  tenth  magni- 
tude star,  we  see  some  nebula)  in  the  heavens  which  m 
perfectly  uniform  or  nebulous  in  appearance,  which  wouM 
represent  the  first  condition  of  our  hypothesis ;  others,  witk 
a  bright  nucleus  or  centre,  which  would  represent  vbit 
will  later  become  the  central  or  controlling  body  of  thf 
system,  like  our  sun  ;  others,  with  additional  well  definal 
bright  points,  representing  a  further  condition  of  dcrelop- 
ment ;  and,  a  final  condition,  in  which  we  see  several  stm 
the  larger  members  of  the  system  (distance  preventing  o© 
seeing  the  smaller),  performing  their  revolutions  about  the 
central  mass,  the  nebulous  part  of  the  system  having  in  tke 
meantime  been  absorbed. 

We  have  thus  illustrations  of  the  several   conditions  » 
sumed  in  our  hypothesis,  but  they  are  taken  from  system 
simultaneously  existing  in  these  several  conditions ;  no  one 
system  showing  them  co-existent,  because  the  process  of 
change  is  so  gradual  and  relatively  contemporaneotis,  thil 
each  system  must  shew  a  condition  rather  than  a  series  of 
conditions.     Were  there  a  system  situated  sufliciently  neir 
to  us,  it  would  be  possible,  in  all  probability,  to  distinguish 
small  changes  of  condition ;  the  enormous  distances  thst 
exist  in  fact,  prevent  our  witnessing  any  other  than  the  it- 
dical  changes  which  take  place  in  their  developments; 
and  centuries  must  elapse,  betore  we  can  point  to  any  one 
system  and  declare,  that  there  certain  chang^es  have  taken 
place,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  hypo- 
thesis. 

Professor  Newcomb  has  said : — "  At  the  present  time  we 


can  only  say  that  the  nebolar  hypothesis  is  indicated  by 
the  general  tendency  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  it  has  not 
been  proved  inconsistent  with  any  fact,  that  it  is  almost  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  only  theory  by  which  we 
can  accoant  for  the  origin  and  conservation  of  the  enn's 
heat,  but  that  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  conserva- 
tion is  to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  natnre  as  we  now  see 
them  in  operation.  Should  any  one  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  these  laws  to  account  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  science  can  furnish  no  evidence  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  his  doubts,  until  the  sun  shall  be  found  grow- 
ing smaller  by  actnal  measurement,  or  the  nebulse  be  ac- 
tnally  seen  to  condense  into  stars  and  nebulto." 

It  has  been  offered  as  an  objection  to  the  Nebnlar  Hypo- 
thesis, that  it  is  an  atheistical  doctrine  ;  but,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  objection  is  founded  on  the  atheistical  as- 
sumption, that  the  minor  developments  of  the  hypothesis  are 
not  parts  of  the  benifiicent  scheme  of  the  Almighty ;  rather 
let  us  conclude,  that  there  is  as  much  evidence  of  de- 
sign, of  the  presence  of  an  all-wise  Entity  in  the  assump- 
tions made  use  of  in  our  hypothesis,  as  there  is  in  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  developments  that  take  place 
from  the  life  germ  to  the  vegetable  or  animal  completion. 
Carlyle  has  said,  and  there  are  few  who  will  contradict 
him  : — "  This  I  say  and  would  wish  all  men  to  know  and 
lay  to  heatt,  that  he  who  sees  nought  but  mechanism  in  the 
universe,  has  in  the  fatallest  way  missed  the  secret  of  the 
universe  altogether." 

We  may  place  our  first  cause  as  tai  ,back  in  time  as  we 
like,  but,  no  matter  what  our  theory,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  it  altogether.  "We  may  call  this  principle  accident  or 
design  in  original  creation,  but  we  shall  have  rather  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  our  position ;  for  we  shall  only 
have  aubstitated  sentient  matter  for  a  sentient  Being,  and 
the  difficulties  as  to  original  creation  will  be  insurmoont- 
able. 
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eTentnally  they  would  become  no  longer  suited  to  their 
■ereral  purposes.  I  need  not  add  farther  illustrations,  as 
the  most  casual  observer,  if  he  care  to  do  bo,  will  find  for 
himself  the  truth  of  this  statement,  that  each  class  of  mat- 
ter is  endowed  'nath  properties,  or  has  acquired  them  at 
hap-hazard,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  or  class,  and  that 
the  law  governing  each  class  is  more  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions it  is  called  upon  to  fill,  than  any  we  could  propose. 
Often  jamiliarity  with  phenomena  prevents  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  same. 

There  are  two  first  conditions  assnmed  for  our  Nebular 
Hypothesis ;  one  advanced  by  the  elder  Herschel,  in  which 
the  figure  or  outline  of  the  original  mass  is  assumed  to  be 
that  of  a  sphere ;  the  other  maintained  by  Laptace,  in  which 
this  outline  is  assumed  as  being  that  of  a  disc.  Herschel 
reasoned  that  the  sphere  was  the  natural  arrangement  that 
the  particles  of  such  a  mass  would  conform  to ;  Laplace  ar- 
gned,  that  as  all  the  planets  which  have  been  developed  out 
of  this  mass,  occupy  the  same  plane  with  their  orbits,  very 
nearly,  the  outline  of  the  derolping  figure  must  have 
closely  co-incided  with  this.  Both  assumed  that  the  mass 
had  a  revolution  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  centre 
a  motion  through  space  ;  for  even  if  we  do  not  admit  an 
origin  for  these  motions,  it  is  much  more  difficnlt  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  this  matter  in  space,  entirely  without  mo- 
tion, than  with  it ;  either  inherent  or  imparted.  Now  these 
two  motions  have  descended  to  ns,  in  the  first  place  in  the 
visible  fact  that  our  sun  is  travelling  through  space,  and 
carrying  the  members  of  his  system  with  him  ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  experience  that  all  the  members  of  this  system 
have  a  motion  about  the  central  sun,  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and,  although  the  connection  may  not  at  once  be  apparent, 
each  member  has  a  motion  about  its  own  axis,  as  far  as 
known,  also  in  the  same  direction,  excepting,  as  before,  the 
planet  Uranus,    It  bu  been  argued  th»t  the  motion  of  ag> 
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gregation- that  took  place  amongst  the  particles  of  1 
i  nal  mass  towards  each   centre  about  to  develo] 

I  planetary  body,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  foi 

j!  tion  about  their  respective  axis,  and  we  shall  see  '. 

ji  fectly  this  assumption  can  be  demonstrated  ;  but  tl 

motions  are  not  so  easily  accounted  for  without  ass 
first  impulse  given  to  the  mass  from  without.  1 
conclude  that  a  motion  was  given  to  the  mass  as 
to  have  caused  our  sun  to  be  travelling  through  si 
us  about  him ;  and  if  this  motion  was  imparted  t 
developed  mass,  in  any  direction  other  than  aloi 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mass,  this  impn 
have  resulted  in  a  motion  about  that  centre  ;  di 
fqr  amount,  on  how  far  from  the  centre  of  gravit 
whole  mass,  the  prolongation  of  the  direction  in  w 
force  was  administered,  would  have  passed  from  i 
tre.  We  have  thus  the  grounds  on  which  it  can  be 
bly  assumed  that  the  original  mass  was  progressing 
space,  whilst,  at  the  same  time  it  was  rotating  t 
centre  of  gravity ;  the  last  a  conclusion,  which  u 
importance  to  the  whole  theory  and  its  developmi 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  ask  those  of  ^ 
may  not  be  familar  with  the  subject,  to  accept  on  fi 
two  propositions.  The  first  known  as  the  '*  paraL 
of  forces''  ;  a  mechanical  method,  employed  to  di 
the  effect  of  two  forces  acting  simultaneously  on  t] 
point  in  a  mass.  The  other,  and  more  difficult  to  p 
that  if  any  body  or  planet  is  revolving  in  an  orbit 
certain  velocity,  it  only  requires  it  should  be  inci 
little  less  than  a  half  in  amount,  to  cause  the  p] 
leave  the  centre  controlling  it,  (in  our  case  the  su 
fly  ofi"  into  space  ;  or,  conversely,  to  decrease  this  -^ 
in  the  same  proportion,  to  cause  the  planet  to  fall  i 
same  centre.  Now,  by  means  of  this  two  proposi 
think  we  may  investigate  some  of  the  most  import 


Telopments  that  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  onr 
system,  developing  individnal  uniformity  from  the  general 
mass. 

We  shall  continually  have  to  refer  to  two  properties  of 
matter  ;  one  called  the  "  centrifugal  force  ",  the  other  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  with  both  of  which  yon  all  most  be 
familiar. 

Let  as  represent  the  first  condition  of  onr  nebnlons  mass, 
as  a  ball  or  sphere  in  space,  by  a  circle.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  this  mass  shonld  be  of  nniform  density 
tbronghont,  as  in  nature  elsewhere  we  know  of  no  abso- 
lute uniformity  strictly  sx>eaking.  It  is  permissable  then, 
for  ns  to  assume,  that  there  are  in  our  mass,  centres  of  dif- 
fering, therefore  of  greater,  density,  which  we  will  further 
assume  are  distributed  abont  the  mass  without  any  refer- 
ence to  systematic  arrangement.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
whole  mass  is  turning  about  the  vertical  line  A-J,  and 
that  our  centres  of  greater  density  are  situated  indifferently 
at  the  points  A,  F,  Q-,  H,  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  rota- 
tion these  centres  will  describe  paths  which  we  may  repre- 
sent by  lines  drawn  through  the  several  positions,  at  right- 
angles  to  the  line  AJ.  Now  as  we  have  assumed  any 
position  for  our  centres  of  greater  density,  A,  P,  G-,  H,  &c , 
and  observation  shews  ns  that  the  planets  which  these 
centres  have  developed  into  by  a^regation  of  the  particles 
in  their  own  neighborhood  to  themselves,  occupy  a  rela- 
tively limited  zone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attempt  the  shew- 
ing of  how  this  may  have  been  brought  about.  Let  as 
imagine  ourselves  as  looking  down  on  the  orbits  which 
these  centres  are  describing  about  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
from  the  direction  of  the  prolongation  of  the  line  A-J  ;  then 
the  line  A-J  will  be  represented  by  the  central  point  A, 
and  the  paths  of  the  several  incipient  planets,  by  concen- 
tric circles.  Now,  the  laws  governing  the  centrifugal  force 
inform  ns,  that  similar  bodies  revolving  in  nnequal  circles 


directly  towards  it ;  and  the  position  where  both  these  ten- 
dencies are  eqnal.  It  might  be  argued  from  this,  that  at  an 
intermediate  position  if  a  planet  where  being  deyeloped,  it 
would  have  tendencies  intermediate  between  these  two  ; 
or,  that  it  would  describe  an  orbit  which  would  enable  it 
to  pass  so  as  to  touch  the  central  maaa  ;  and  we  shall  find 
this  to  be  true  from  the  proposition  already  establishedi 
which  requires  that  the  Telocity  of  a  body  in  an  orbit,  such 
as  is  being  described  by  our  assumed  equatorial  planet, 
should  be  increased  only  a  half  to  cause  it  to  leave  the  con- 
trolling  body,  with,  its  converse  ;  and  a  consideration  of  the 
diagram  which  we  have  drawn  shewing  these  orbits  pass- 
ing through  the  positions  of  our  assumed  planets  as  concen- 
ttict  circles,  will  shew  us,  that  as  all  our  planets  performed 
their  orbits  in  the  first  place  as  portions  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal mass,  in  the  same  times,  that  we  may  consider  the 
lengths  of  these  several  circles  as  representing  the  respec- 
tive velocities  in  the  same,  which  are  again  proportional 
to  the  raddii  of  the  several  circles  and  vary  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angular  distance  of  their  positions  from  the  equator  of 
the  mass.  So  that  if  we  assume  the  radius  to  the 
orbit  in  in  the  declination  4^°  ,  as  being  eqnal  to  unity, 
that  at  tht  equator  of  the  mass  will  be  equal  to  1.414, 
the  increase  necessary  to  cause  a  planet  acquiring  it 
to  travel  off  into  space ;  and  couTersely,  if  we  consider 
the  equatorial  velocity  as  being  equal  to  unity,  the  velocity 
at  45°  will  be  0.849  or  that  with  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  an  orbit.  We  may  thus  conclnde, 
that  planetary  aggregation  may  have  taken  place,  and 
indeed  must  have  taken  place,  indifferently  with  regard  to 
position  in  the  first  place,  but  that  all  developments  which 
took  place  more  towards  the  poles  of  the  mass  than  45o 
must  have  been  unable  to  continue  existence  as  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  system,  becoming  absorbed  by  the 
central  mass  ;  and  we  may  thus  bring  Hersch»l!s  aesomp* 
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tion  into  agrement  with  the  present  visible  outcoi 
which,  as  already  stated,  none  of  the  orbits  of  the  m 
of  our  system  are  more  inclined  than  45^  to  theeqn 
the  same.  In  the  first^place  our  undeveloped  but  devi 
planets  were  revolving  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
mass,  and  in  consequence  were  revolving  in  an  orbil 
has  as  its  centre  a  point  in  the  axis  to  the  whole  mas 
site  to  their  position  ;  distant,  from  the  centre  of  tl 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sine  of  its  declination,  or  £ 
distance  from  the  plane  of  the  equator.  To  day, 
members  of  our  system  have  orbits  about  the  centre 
system,  or  sun  ;  and,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  chi 
the  direction  of  the  controlling  tendency,  must  hai 
duced  eflfects,  which  it  may  be  of  interest  to  ns  to  t 
trace  from  this  source.  By  means  of  our  parallog 
forces,  the  position  we  assume  for  that  of  our  devc 
planet,  and  the  respective  values  of  the  actions  of  | 
and  the  contrifugal  force,  we  shall  find  that  the  re^ 
tendency  has  been  a  force  which  will  ultimately  bri 
planet  very  nearly  into  the  plane  of  the  equator 
mass  ;  but  it  will  have  brought  with  it  into  this  pc 
certain  characteristics,  which,  although  they  may  nol 
been  entirely  unaltered  during  the  progress  of  the 
into  its  final  position,  yet  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  i 
us  with  certainty  to  say,  whether  the  present  posit 
the  planet,  is  that  of  its  development  or  not.  The 
that  were  effective  in  transferring  our  aggregation  to 
the  equator,  being  small,  occupied  a  very  long  time  ii 
object  ;  we  are  therefore  very  certain  that  each  pla: 
centre  had  practically  completed  aggregation  before  j 
ing  their  final  position  about  the  plane  of  the  equa 
the  mass  ;  w^e  cannot  assume  any  one  position,  theref< 
which  this  aggregation  could  be  assumed  as  being  er 
performed  in,  but  we  may  assume  a  mean  positic 
which  we  may  infer  all  the  developments  of  the  ] 
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from  the  mass  to  have  taken  place.  Id  this  mean  position 
onr  planet  will  have  acquired  a  characteriBtic  motion  about 
its  axis,  (the  present  dinmal-motion,)  which,  from  the  fact 
of  aggregation  having  taken  place  equally  from  every  direc- 
tion, within  sensible  limits,  will  have  been  established  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  mean-position  with  the 
centre  of  the  system  or  mass  ;  and,  as  there  has  been  no  force 
effective  to  disturb  the  direction  of  this  axis  on  the  planet's 
wfty  towards  the  plane  of  the  equator  of  the  mass,  it  should 
have  reached  its  final  position  with  this  characteristic 
intact.  The  converse  of  the  argument  should  enable  us,  by 
means  of  the  present  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  planets 
with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  (the  former 
equator  of  the  original  mass),  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  origin  of  the  planet ;  for  there  are  but  two  positions  in 
the  meridians  of  the  original  mass'  sphere,' where  this 
dinmai  axis  will  be  tangent  to  it  and  so  detormine  the 
position  where  it  originated, — one  in  either  hemisphere,  in 
opposite  latitudes  or  declinations  ;  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  conclusion  deduced,  to  the  effect 
that  no  developing  planet  €Ould  have  maintained  an 
orbit  in  a  greater  declination  than  that  of  45"  ,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  conclusion  he^e  drawn  as  to  the  posi- 
tions that  may  be  deduced  as  above  for  the  conception  of 
a  planet. 

We  shall  now  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
forces  which  have  given  each  member  of  our  system  their 
diurnal  motion,  or  that  motion  which  produced  the  effect 
of  "  day  "  and  "  night ". 

Let  us  draw  a  straight  Une  and  mark  its  middle  point 
"A",  to  represent  the  position  occupied  by  a  centre  of  ag- 
gregation ;  one  extremity,  "  C  ",  to  mark  the  centre  of  the 
HtibQlouB  mass  about  which  the  whole  of  its  particles,  and 
with  it  of  course  our  point  "A",  are  revolving  ;  and  the 


tions,  (that  is,  making  the  same  angle  with  the  pluie  pan* 
ing  through  the  centres  of  the  system  and  the  planet,  bat 
on  opposite  sides  of  it),  to  conuteract  the  tendency  that  each 
has  produced  to  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  diomal-motion  to  a  motion  at  right-angles  to  its  ap- 
proach ;  so  that  the  dinmal-motion  will  be  developed  about 
an  axis  at  right-angles  to  the  plane  passing  through  the 
centres  of  the  planet  and  system,  aa  previously  mentioned. 
I  have  thus  shewn  the  origin  of  the  dinrual-motions  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  aggp-egated  to  themselves  the 
particles  of  matter  from  the  original  mass  which  form  the 
present  components  of  their  several  masses  ;  but,  this  ag- 
gregation has  produced,  or  converted  another  motion  as 
well.  Let  us  again  consider  the  case  of  two  particles  of 
matter  reaching  the  developing  planet  "  A",  from  opposite 
and  equal  distances  "  C  ",  towards  the  centre  of  the  original 
mass,  and  "  B  "  from  beyond  the  planet.  If  there  were  no 
other  forces  at  work,  further  than  the  attraction  of  the  pla- 
netary centre  "A",  these  particles  would  reach  it  with 
equal  velocities,  having  travelled  over  equal  distances  in 
equal  times  ;  bnt,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  we  have 
the  centre  of  the  original  mass,  to  which  in  the  first  place 
every  particle  forming  it  has  a  tendency,  modiiying  the  mo- 
tions of  approach  of  the  particles  "  B  "  and  "  0  ",  towards 
"  A  ",  so  that  that  which  approaches  from  "  B  "  has  its  mo< 
tion  accelerated  over  and  above  the  amount  depending  on 
the  attraction  of  the  planetary  centre,  by  the  amount  attri- 
butable to  the  inBuence  of  the  centre  of  the  original  mass ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  approaching  &om  "  0 ", 
towards  the  centre  of  the  mass,  has  it  motion  retarded  by 
the  amount  attributable  to  the  same  influence.  The  result 
of  this  difference  in  the  motions,  or  the  impacts  which  each 
particle  delivers  to  onr  developing  centre,  will  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  thrnst,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  series 
of  thrusts,  on  our  planet  towards  the  centre  of  the  maM, 
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hare  very  largely  influenced  the  effect,  in  this  way  ;  sup- 
posing two  centres  of  aggregation,  one  situated  relatively 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  other  correspondingly 
far  from  it,  and  both  controlling  equal  areas  by  their  attrac- 
tions  ;  then,  gravity  proceeding  from  the  mass  as  a  whole 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  effects  of  the  particles  arriving  at  our 
two  centres,  will  be  sensibly  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the 
last  case  we  have  supposed  ;  and,  as  this  difference  in  the 
velocities  of  approach  of  these  particles,  is  assumed  as  being 
a  lactor  in  determining  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbits  of  the 
several  planets,  the  truth  of  the  assumption  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  ellipticities  of  the  planetary 
orbits  decrease  with  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
system,  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  permit  of  our  accept- 
ing the  general  truth  of  our  theory.  The  varying  eccentri- 
cities and  ellipticities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  not  enti- 
rely dedacible  from  this  cause ;  it  is  advanced  as  a  cause, 
and  an  important  one.  If  we  assume,  that  the  system  of 
Uranas,  for  instance,  was  developing  whilst  revolving  about 
the  central  sun,  in  a  circular  orbit ;  then,  the  systems, 
situate  nearer  the  centre  of  the  system,  must  have  been  re- 
volving with  velocities  much  less  than  that  required  to 
maintain  themselves  in  circular  orbits,  and  the  amount  of 
this  deficiency  beiyg  greater  iu  proportion  to  the  nearness 
of  the  planetary  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  ellipiticity  necessary  to  the  stability  of 
the  orbit ;  for,  it  is  evident  that,  the  greater  the  deficiency 
between  the  velocity  necessary  to  the  maintainence  of  a 
circular  orbit  and  the  velocity  which  our  planet  lias,  the 
closer  will  it  pass  to  the  sun  and  the  greater  the  difference 
between  its  final  orbit  and  a  circular  one.  Many  of  you 
are  probably  familiar  with  the  law  which  connects  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  with  the  times  in  which 
they  complete  their  orbits  about  tbe  same.    This  is  a  law 
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tres,  the  material  affording  support  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  having  been  withdrawn,  what  was  per- 
force a  circular  orbit,  is  either  entirely  destroyed  by  end- 
ing in  the  snn  or  centre  of  the  system,  or  approaches  mnch 
nearer  to  it,  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  orbit,  than  when  in  its 
circular  condition.  In  one  case  its  motion  will  have  been 
constantly  at  right-angles  to  the  action  of  gravity,  in  the 
other  it  will  be  more  or  less  inclined  towards  it ;  in  the 
extreme  case,  in  which  we  suppose  it  as  passing  just  clear 
of  the  son,  it  will  perform  one  quarter  of  its  orbit,  in  very 
nearly  the  same  time  that  a  body  would  fall  to  the  oentre 
from  the  same  point,  a  period  very  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  it  to  complete  the  same  proportion  of  its  orbit  at 
the  uniform  rate  with  which  our  imaginary  particle  started 
towards  the  centre,  with  a, velocity  increasing  according  to 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and  along  a  sensibly  shorter 
course  (nearly  the  radius)  than  the  quadrant ;  the  remain- 
ing three  parts  of  both  orbits  will  be  performed  under  the 
same  conditions,  within  limits  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  follow  here,  so  that  we  can  readily  understand,  why  a 
conversion  of  an  orbit  from  a  circular  into  an  elliptical  one, 
shortens  the  period,  and  the  converse. 

They  who  are  un-famiUar  with  the  subject,  generally  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  first  half  of  an  ellip- 
tical orbit  is  described,  under  the  influences  of  gravity  and 
the  centrifugal-force  ;  a  difficulty  is  generally  presented,  to 
the  understanding,  when  a  diagram  shews  a  planet  as  hav- 
ing reached  that  part  of  its  orbit  where  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  centre  is  greatest,  on  account  of  the  planet  having 
approached  to  its  nearest  in  this  direction,  and  then,  under 
a  diminishing  centrifugal-force,  as  able  to  withdraw  itself 
from  destruction,  and  complete  the  rest  of  its  orbit  in  the 
reverse  order  of  the  first  part.  As  usually  demonstrated, 
the  evident  fact  would  be  an  impossibility,  for  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  that,  if  a  planet  revolving  in  a  particular 
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part  of  its  orbit,  in  response  to  the  full  effects  of  the  forces 
acting  at  the  instant,  has  arrived  'at  a  position,  ^where  the 
increase  in  the  action  of  gravity  is  equalledj_by  the  centri- 
fugal-force occasioned  by  the  augmentation]  in  'the  velocity 
that  has  resulted  ;  our  planet  must  continue'  to  *"revolve« 
under  such  a  supposition,  in  a  circular  J'orbit.  The"* full 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  ovring  to  the 
inertia  of  the  planetary  mass,  the  velocity  corresponding  to 
the  influences  of  these  two  forces,  cannot  be  develoi)ed  till 
some  time  after  the  point  where  they  were  administered  is 
passed.  It  thus  happens  that  our  planet's  position  and 
movements  are  always  less  advanced  than  the  forces  which 
are  acting  upon  it  in  the  first  part  of  its  orbit  from  aphelion, 
and  less  advanced  in  the  remaining  half.  It  thus  hapi>ens 
that,  at  perihelion,  although  a  maximum  force  has  been 
administered  the  maximum  velocity  is  not  develox>ed  in 
the  orbit  till  some  distance  beyond ;  how  little  this  may  be, 
or  how  much,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  question,  to 
know  that  perihelion  passed  there  will  be  a  velocity  deve- 
loped, which  will  be  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
planet's  position,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  will  be 
enable  to  withdraw  itself,  temporarily,  from  the  sape^ 
control  of  the  central  system. 

Many  of  the  members  of  our  system  have  secondarie^ 
moons  or  satellites,  accompanying  them  in  their  orbits ; 
thpse,  with  the  exception  of  the  satellite  of  Uranus,  revolve 
about  their  primaries  in  the  same  direction  as  these  pri- 
mary planets  do  about  the  central  sun,  and  on  their  axe«. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  secondary  centres  could  not  have 
formed  by  independent  aggregation,  in  such  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  larger  attraction  of  their  primaries.  It  is  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  they  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
planetary  mass  before  radiation  and  consequent  contraction 
reduce^  these  bodies  into  their  present  solid  forms,  and  that 


in  this  act  of  contracting  they  were  left  behind  as  a  "  ring  " 
or  rings,  snch  as  is  Tisible  aboat  Satnm  today ;  and  that 
farther  contraction  of  these  rings  resulted  in  their  being 
rent  asnnder,  whereupon  the  particles  of  matter  re-arrang- 
ed themselves  abont  a  common  centre  or  centres,  would 
thus  become  one  or  more  satellites.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  about  this  part  of  onr  hypothesis,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  fully  accounted  for  :  first,  if  contraction  is 
taking  place,  because  of  the  mass  radiating  its  heat  into 
space,  the  surface  of  our  mass  should  be  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  its  centre,  (the  opposite  conclosion,  I  am  aware, 
has  been  advanced  by  a  French  writer,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  seriously  entertained  by  those  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,)  and  as  snch,  should  be  in  a  more  con- 
tracted condition  than  the  surface  beneath  it,  so  that  how, 
exactly,  it  is  going  to  he  left  behind,  by  a  smaller  amount  of 
contraction  of  the  particles  beneath  it,  seems  to  meaninsnr- 
mountable  difficalty.  Then,  contraction  being  equal  along 
every  diameter  of  our  supposed  planet,  or,  if  we  must  sup- 
posed a  difference,  contraction  being  greater  at  its  polar 
regions,  and  this  the  assumed  cause  of  our  "  rings  "  being 
left  behind,  either  a  complete  shell  or  envelope  should  be 
given  off,  or  under  unequal  contraction,  this  ring  should 
be  given  off  from  the  position  of  greatest  contraction,  the 
poles  ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  might  expect  greater  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  planes  of  each  satellite's  orbits,  than 
we  find  to  be  the  case,  although,  it  is  certain  that  eventually 
they  would  be  brought  into  very  nearly  the  same  plane  as 
the  planet's  equator.  Again,  this  contraction  having  been 
a  feature  common  to  all  the  membere  of  our  system,  why 
should  not  each  and  every  member  of  the  system  hare  satel- 
lites, and  why  should  there  not  be  satellite's  satellites,  and 
so  on? 

As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  the  fact,  a  satel- 
lite in  revolving  abont  its  primary  turns  once  on  its  own 
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axis.  This  is  very  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  our  satellite 
the  moon ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  this  motion  that  she  inva- 
riably keeps  the  same  side  towards  us  at  all  times.  The 
same  fact  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  larger  8ate^ 
lites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  it  has  therefore  been  con- 
cluded, perhaps  hastily,  that  all  satellites  are  in  agreement 
in  this  respect. 

If  we  assume  all  satellites  to  have  been  thrown  off  or 
left  behind  by  their  primaries,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  had  periods  of  rotation  on 
their  axes  and  about  their  primaries,  which  \vere  in  ckee 
as^eement  in  the  first  place,  and  later  were  reduced  to 
exact  agreement.  It  would  be  nearly  as  certain  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  state  that,  it'  a  satellite  revolves  about  its  pri- 
mary with  a  period  differing  largely  from  the  time  occu- 
pied in  rotating  about  its  own  axis,  this  satellite  cannot 
have  been  thrown  off  by  the  primary,  and  must  have  there- 
fore been  developed  as  an  independent  centre  of  aggrega- 
tion, of  been  abstracted  from  some  other  system.  It  should 
follow  then,  that,  all  the  planets  (which  are  satellites  to  the 
sun,  just  as  truly  as  our  moon  is  ours),  having*  periods  of 
rotation  which  differ  radically  with  their  orbital  ]>eriodi, 
must  have  formed  as  independent  centres  of  aggregation, 
and  cannot  have  been  thrown  off  by  the  sun,  as  is  some- 
times maintained. 

After  the  formation  of  our  sun  and  the  several  members 
of  our  system  with  their  orbital  and  diurnal  motions  is 
pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency,  developed 
by  the  contractions  of  the  several  masses,  which  is  effective, 
even  at  the  present  time,  in  increasing  the  diurnal  motions. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  masses  were  in  a  gaseous  condi- 
tion, this  contraction  was  large  in  amount  in  comparison  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  present,  so  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  this  mcrease  in  rotation,  so  correspon- 
dingly increased  the  contrifugal-force  that  first  it  equalled 
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then  exceeded  the  values  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the 
several  planets.  In  this  last  case,  a  result  must  have  been 
the  liberating  of  portions  of  their  surface  and  their  distri- 
bution in  orbits  about  their  equators,  and  if  the  increase 
in  the  diurnal-motion  still  continued,  possibly  the  freeing 
of  a  continuous  strip  from  ofi'the  equatorial  regions,  vrhere 
this  motion  would  have  its  greatest  effect.  In  the  first  case 
we  should  have  accounted  for  the  formation  of  satellites,  in 
the  latter  for  "  rings  "  such  as  we  see  about  Saturn. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  general  possibility  of  the  contraction  of  a  planet's  dia- 
meters being  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  throw  off  its  satel- 
lites, which  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  prevent 
entering  into.  So  that  I  shall  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  diameters  of  all  the  planefe  have  contracted  owing 
to  radiation,  and  endeavor  to  explain  the  contents  of  the 
accompanying  "  table ",  which  is  intended  to  shew  this 
effect  in  the  individual  cases  of  the  members  of  our  system. 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  it  must  have  to  most  of  us  who 
have  approached  this  subject,  that  if  the  planets  of  our 
system  were  developed  by  laws  acting  uniformly  on  the 
whole  mass  and  each  planet  after  formation,  that  all  the 
Hvotions  common  to  each,  should  follow  some  general  law, 
however  intricate  or  at  present  disguised.  Kepler  found 
that  the  times  in  which  each  planet  describes  its  orbit  about 
the  sun,  followed  a  general  law  depending  on  their  distance 
from  that  body.  Newton  found  that  the  laws  that  had 
been  known  for  centuries  previously,  as  applicable  to  the 
effects  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  had  a  much 
more  extended  application,  and  governed  the  motions  of  all 
bodies  no  matter  what  their  distance  from  the  earth  ;  in 
other  words,  he  proved  from  a  particular  application,  the 
general  truth  of  these  laws,  and  how  they  controlled  all 
matter  in  the  universe.  So,  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be 
possible  to  identify  the  workings  of  common  forces  in  the 
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can  determine  the  relative  areas  over  which  each  planet- 
ary centre  aggregated  its  i^articles  from  ;  hence,  the  amount 
of  their  initial  diurnal-motions. 

Then  the  number  of  particles  that  each  centre  contains, 
assuming  all  to  have  existed  as  parts  of  the  original  mass  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature,  will  give  us  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  rate  at  which  these  several  centres  radiated 
their  heat,  for  this  will  have  been  directly  proportionate  to 
the  mass,  or  number  of  particles  in  each  ;  and,  assuming 
the  cooling  of  a  particular  planet  as  being  equal  to  unity, 
by  means  of  this  proportion,  determine  what  this  amount 
must  have  been  in  particular  instances,  and  consequently, 
what  increase  in  their  diurnal-motions  has  resulted,  and 
what,  therefore,  these  motions  should  be  to-day.  This  is  the 
line  of  argument  that  I  have  followed,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  consequetive  and  substantial  ;  to  those  of  you  who 
may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  follow  me,  I  submiit  the  fact, 
that  this  line  of  argument  produces  wonderfully  close  agree- 
ment in  the  results,  or  where  there  is  disagreement,  it  is 
in  a  direction  which  is  evidently  so  from  the  uncertainty 
that  exists,  either  in  the  present  accepted  values  of  the 
diurnal-mot iou  itself,  in  the  quantities  that  have  to  be  used 
in  obtaining  this  theoretical  value  or  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  of  no  allowance  having  been  made  for  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  satellites  on  their  primaries,  for 
it  is  in  these  cases  only  that  this  discrepancy  exists,  and 
that  always  in  the  direction  required  by  these  disturbing 
influences.  And  I  submit  to  your  investigation,  any  other 
line  of  reasoning  that  will  result  in  such  agreement,  that 
you  may  either  deduce  for  yourselves,  or  adopt  at  hap- 
hazard ;  or  follow  the  reasoning  I  have  laid  down,  slightly 
altering  any  one  of  the  steps,  and  decide  for  your- 
selves, whether  the  agreements  that  are  obtained  (six  per- 
fect ;  one  doubtful,  and  two  unknown,  out  of  a  total  of 
nine  instances),  are  not  in  themselves,  some  proof  of  the 
accuracy  or  the  truth  in  the  formulas  made  us  of, 
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temperatnres  and  in  a  condition  of  tenuity  from  which  the 
conditions  of  the  present  allow  of  no  experimental  deduc- 
tions. "We  can  see  for  example,  that  a  column  of  mercury 
loses  appreciably  a  constant  proportion  of  its  volume  for 
equal  decrements  of  heat  given  out,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  although  this  may  be  very  nearly  the  law  up  to  the 
point  where  a  change  ol  its  condition  will  take  place,  either 
on  being  vaporized  or  on  freezing,  yet  we  know  that  in  either 
of  these  two  altered  conditions  the  law  will  necessarily  re- 
qnire  a  change  ;  and,  although  we  may  be  able  to  follow 
this  change  short  distances  in  the  required  directions,  we 
are  not  capable  of  asserting  that  any  such  law  established 
wiU  hold  good  for  temperatures  extremely  beyond.  Then, 
although  we  might  not  be  far  astray  in  the  conclusions  we 
might  adopt  in  the  case  of  a  particular  element,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  we  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  valaes  to  be 
given  to  the  co-efficients  of  expansion  or  contraction  where 
many  elements  are  in  combination,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  conditions  of  our  incipient  planets.  We  should  be  quite 
certain  however,  that  a  planet  docs  not  lose  equal  units  of 
its  diameters  for  constant  decrements  of  heat,  but  that  the 
decrease  in  volume  must  have  been  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing quantity,  such  that  the  contractions  in  its  first  condi- 
tion as  a  gaseons  mass,  were  greater  than  when  in  its  li- 
quid or  solid  condition ;  we  must  therefore  adopt  some  such 
law  as  will  contain  this  reqiurement  ;  and  although  we 
may  not  have  determined  the  exact  ratio  of  decrease,  we 
shall  certainly  be  somewhere  near  the  trne  law  ;  how  near, 
the  amount  of  agreement  in  our  results,  will  give  us  a  fair 
means  of  determining.  The  ratio  of  cooling  that  I  have 
adopted,  assumes  that  the  planatary  bodies  have  lost  for 
constant  decrements  of  heat  equal  portions  of  the  diameters 
then  existing,  so  that  if  a  planet  in  the  first  place  lost  one 
unit  by  contraction,  it  would  lose  at  any  later  stage  the 
same  proportion  of  this  unit  that  the  then  diameters  were 
of  the  original  diameters. 


bf  th^  arguments  employed  throughout,  that  iri.  no  case  id 
there  a  theoretical  satellite-forming  power  attributed  to 
members,  which  do  not  shew  the  evidence  of  this  power 
having  been  exercised  in  the  possession  of  satellites  to-day  ; 
excepting  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  whose  close  proximity  to 
to  the  sun,  has  maintained  an  enormous  retarding  tidal- 
influence,  which  must  have  prevented  the  full  development 
of  the  theoretical  diurnal-motion,  as  already  pointed  out. 
Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  theoretical  values  de- 
duced for  this  satellite-forming  power,  are  approximately 
proportional  to  the  existing  number  of  satellites  that  each 
planet  has ; — the  larger  the  satellite-forming  power  theoreti- 
cally, the  greater  the  number  of  satellites  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  Saturn,  vdth  the  extreme  power  of  106,  we  find  not  only 
satellites  in  profusion,  but  rings.  I  have  not  explained  why, 
if  certain  planets  have  so  increased  their  rates  of  rotation,  as 
to  be  capable  of  thus  throwing  oflf  satellites,  the  motion 
could  have  been  so  reduced  that  the  final  outcome  is  a  diur- 
nal-motion much  less  than  that  necessary  to  do  so,  as  it  will 
have  been  evident  to  those  at  all  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  this  liberation  of  satellites  so  acts  that,  immedia- 
tely, the  velocity  of  the  remainder  of  the  mass  is  reduced 
so  that  it  is  less  than  the  required  one  ;  and  then,  the 
newly  formed  satellites  themselves,  occupying  their  new 
orbits  with  linear  velocities  corresponding  to  that  which 
they  had  at  the  surface  of  the  planet,  have  a  motion  which 
is  retrograde  in  comparison  to  the  motion  of  a  point  at  that 
surface  ;  and  consequently  act  as  a  retarding  influence 
upon  the  planet,  so  reducing  its  motion  that  similar  deve- 
lopments become  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  several  of  the  factors  have  to  be 
ignored  in  arriving  at  our  results,  because  of  their  insigni- 
ficance proportionately  to  the  values  set  for  the  same  quan- 
tities in  our  planet  of  reference  the  earth  ;  so  that  column 
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if  I  have  not  convinced  you  of  the  value  of  my  conclusions 
in  this  particular,  that  they  have  merited  to  some  extent, 
the  attention  which  you  have  so  patiently  given  me  this 
evening. 
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CHAMPLAIN'S   TOMB. 


By  DB.  J.  M.  HARPER,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S. 


In  face  of  that  political  unrest  which  is  ever  and  anon 
bringing  into  undue  prominence  the  seeming  heterogeneity 
of  the  confederated  provinces  of  Canada,  there  are  happily 
to  be  found  in  the  current  history  of  the  Confederation  sev- 
eral unmistakeable  evidences  of  a  developing  national  spirit. 
A  nation  has  generally  taken  longer  to  mature  than  twenty 
years  ;  and  if,  since  1867,  all  the  predictions  of  those  who 
advocated  Confederation  have  not  been  realized,  there  is 
at  least  a  spirit  abroad  among  the  people  which  turns  from 
the  idea  of  dismemberment  as  from  a  disloyalty.  If  as  yet 
no  nation,  Canada  is  at  least  finding  her  destiny  in  a 
united  people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  country, 
forsooth,  is  no  longer  at  its  beginning.  Its  present  is  assum- 
ing stereoscopic  proportions  on  the  background  of  its  past, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  blending  outlines  of  the  pic- 
ture is  no  longer  valued  by  Canadians  as  a  waste  of  time. 
Indeed  at  the  present  moment,  more  than  at  any  other 
perhaps,  the  history  of  Canada  is  of  living  interest  to  the 
Canadian  citizen.  The  illustrious  dead  and  the  unselfish 
activities  of  their  lives  are  being  illumined  by  the  sun- 
shine of  Canada's  present  progressiveness  ;  and  every  day 
we  hear  of  communities  vieing  with  one  another  in  their 
enthusiastic  efforts  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  saw  the  country  at  its  origin  and  had  the  courage  to 
labour  in  its  behalf  Thinking  no  evil  of  the  past  and  of 
its  slower  movements,  such  communities  have  not  fiBiUecl 
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t* he  trials  of  climate  and  pitiful  Rtarvation  are  there,  hover- 
ing in  the  fogs  that  overhang  the  river,  and  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  enclosing  forest,  while  the  idleness  of  despair  is 
to  be  seen  lounging  about  with  haggard  face  and  an  evil 
eye.  In  a  word,  famine,  pestilence,  treason  and  war  seem 
to  have  been  in  league  against  the  place  and  against  the 
providence  that  alone  had  faith  in  its  future.  For  there 
was  a  living  providence,  restlessly  working  for  the  good  of 
the  place  amid  all  its  trouble  and  insecurity.  In  face  of 
the  treachery  of  his  followers  and  even  of  his  patrons, 
neveir  overwhelmed  by  the  dismal  experiences  of  his  new 
life,  there  was  to  be  seen  a  hero,  in  whom  providence  was 
working  out  its  plans,  walking  around  in  the  thickest  of 
the  dangers,  drawing  towards  him  and  eircling  around 
him  the  affection  »nd  admiration  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  put  faith  in  his  courage  and  foresight.  Such  a  hero  was 
Samuel  de  Champlain  in  the  early  days  of  Quebec.  To  us 
of  the  present  time  he  is  a  veritable  knight  errant,  one 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Fixed  in  his  determi- 
nation to  succeed,  steadfast  in  his  relisrious  faith,  and  cons- 
cious  of  the  power  within  him  to  develop — 

A  destiny  lioyondthe  seas  where  realm 
W:i8  wil<lenies8,  a  kingdom  unsubdued, 

he  possessed  that  true  nobility  of  character  which  ever  smiles 
at  difficulties.  In  face  of  the  self-seeking  that  threatened  for 
long  the  existence  of  the  little  hungry-eyed  community  at 
the  base  of  Gape  Diamond,  he  was  able  to  standbravely  by  his 
almost  limitless  principality  in  the  days  of  its  immaturity ; 
and  now  to  us  of  the  present,  he  looks  out  from  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  past  with  the  heroic  light,  not  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  of  the  middle  ages  playing  around  his 
features  and  his  character.  Armed  with  the  shield  of  a 
strong  man's  faith,  he  spent  his  life  in  warding  off  the  blows 
whioh  French  intrigues  and  European  wars  indireotljr 
•howered  upon  the  young  oolony. 


^^ 
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On  the  twelfth  of  November,  1866,  an  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Quebec  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
antiquaries  of  the  city  had,  after  much  patient  research, 
found  the  site  of  Champlain's  plaee  of  sepulture.  The  news 
caused  not  a  little  stir  in  the  town  ;  and  when  it  came  to 
be  known  that  the  Abb6s  Casgrain  and  Laverdiero  were 
conjointly  preparing  a  brochure  in  proof  of  the  discovery, 
the  conclusion  was  not  far  to  seek  that  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  were  well-founded.  According  to  their  own 
statement,  these  gentlemen  had,  previous  to  the  discov- 
ery, been  making  a  careful  study  of  *some  of  the  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Notre-Dame  de  Qu6bec,  thinking  to 
put  their  hand  upon  some  paper  referring  to  the  chapel 
in  which  Champlain  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  How 
they  came  to  be  engaged  on  such  a  special  line  of  research 
has  not  transpired.  M.  Drapeau,  a  contemporaneous  anti- 
quary, has  sought  to  identify  himself  as  having  been  the 
means  of  inducing  such  research  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Abbes.  The  vexed  questions  of  Champlain's  tomb  had  for 
long  been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him,  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  he  had  conversed,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
announcement  in  the  newspapers,  with  M.  Laverdiere  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  human  bones  which  had  been 
made  years  before  in  Champlain  Street,  at  the  foot  of 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  two  Abb6s  confess  as  much,  when 
they  say  that,  on  the  fifth  of  November  (ue,  seven  days 
before  anything  had  been  said  of  the  discovery  of  the  tomb,) 
M.  Drapeau  had  told  M.  Laverdiere  that  human  bones  had 
been  disinterred  in  a  street  in  lower  town,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  take  care  to  add  that,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Champlain's  tomb  could  not  have  been 
situated  elsewhere  than  in  upper  town,  M.  Laverdiere  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  mention  the  matter  to  his 
colleague,  M.  Casgrain.  The  minor  dispute  of  precedence 
is  now  of  very  little  moment,  yet  it  was  the  occlusion  of  a 
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query  : — Is  the  Basilica  the  final  resting-place  of  Cham- 
plain's  remains  ?  If  it  be,  we  can  only  trace  them  there 
alter  they  had  lain  in  one  of  two  other  chapels,  or  in  both, 
namely,  ihOfChapelle  de  Noire'Dame  de  la  Recouurance  or  the 
Chapelle  du  Chuvemeur.  It  is  now  established  beyond  con- 
jecture that  the  obsequies  over  the  dead  body  of  Cham- 
plain  were  celebrated  in  the  former,  and  there  is  as  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  place  in  which  was  to  be 
found  the  sepulchre  particulier  in  which  his  remains  were 
interred  for  a  time  at  least.  In  the  fire  of  1640,  how'ever, 
both  of  these  buildings  were  consumed ;  and  so  the  two 
antiquaries  found  themselves  at  the  very  begiiming  face 
to  face  with  the  proposition : — Was  it  not  likely  that  Cham- 
plain's  remains  had  been  deposited,  after  such  a  disaster, 
in  the  vaults  of  the  parish  church  for  safe-keeping,  and  if 
so,  was  it  not  i)ossible  to  find  them  there  still  ?  The  query 
was  a  simple  one  and  apparently  easy  of  solution.  The 
diligent  antiquaries  hastened  to  the  Basilica  and  made  a 
careful  search  under  the  pavement  of  the  church.  But  all 
in  vain.  They  found  the  place  beneath  filled  up  even  to 
the  pavement,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  hollow  under- 
neath the  chapel  of  St.  Anne.  Disappointed  but  not  defeat- 
ed they  returned  to  re-examine  the  registers,  when  all  at 
once  a  strange  conversion  came  upon  them,  though  how 
it  came  upon  them  must  with  justice  he  told  in  their  own 
words. 

*'  After  examining  the  registers,  we  noticed  what  had 
never  struck  us  before  that  both  M.  Gand  and  Father  Baym- 
bault  had  been  buried  in  the  Chapelle  de  Champldin  at  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  fire  of  1640.  This  discovery  Was  followed 
by  a  long  discussion  between  the  two  of  us.  In  the  even- 
ing we  renewed  the  discussion,  and  further  examined  Sagard, 
Champlain.  the  Catalogues  des  BienfaUeurSj  the  Relations^  and 
and  the  Registers.  And  after  all  this,  what  was  our  con- 
clusion ?  Nothing  else  than  that  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain 
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that  they  had  been  examined  by  several  persons  and  then 
laid  away,  he  knew  not  where.  '  I  took  some  of  them  in 
my  hand  \  he  said,  *  and  measured  the  femur  which  was 
very  strong  and  well  preserved.  It  was  nineteen  inches 
long,  and  here  is  a  sketch  of  it  which  I  was  curious  enough 
to  make,' ' '  and  with  this  Mr  .O'Donnell  proceeded  to  show  the 
astonished  Abb6s  the  drawing  he  had  made  of  all  belong- 
ing to  the  tomb. 

•  ••••• 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  investigation  of  Abbes  Cas- 
grain  and  Laverdiere  did  not  end  here.  However  asto- 
nished they  were  at  the  results  of  their  labours,  so  far,  they 
had  proved  nothing.  It  is  true  that  they  had  found  a  tomb, 
but  the  tomb  could  not  have  been  Champlain's  tomb  un- 
less there  was  to  be  found  near  it  the  foundations  of  a 
chapel,  and  unless  it  could  further  be  proved  that  such  a 
building  had  been  known  as  Champlain's  Chapel.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  researches  in  this  direction  were 
fruitless.  Still  the  antiquaries  did  not  lose  faith  in  their  the- 
ory. Through  Mr.  O'Donnell,  they  communicated  with  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
city  water-works  in  1854,  and  were  informed  by  that 
gentleman  that  in  the  month  of  April,  1854,  three  human 
skulls  had  been  found  by  workmen  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  digging  at  the  head  of  Sous-le-Fort  Street.  The 
Abb6s  at  once  set  to  work  to  identify  these  skulls,  and  be- 
fore long  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  part 
of  the  remains  of  Brother  Duplessis,  M.  Gand  and  Father 
Ray  mbault,  the  first  of  whom  Sagard  in  his  history  declares 
to  have  been  buried  in  1619,  in  the  Chapelle  de  Quebec, 
while  the  latter  two  are  known  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
Chapelle  de  Champlain.  The  anxious  investigators  were  in 
a  quandary.  They  had  two  chapels  on  hand  whereas 
they  only  required  one.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  if  the  theory  they  had 
formed  was  to  be  maintained  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
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Bought  to  determine  the  position  of  this  chapel ;  and  noW 
success  has  crowned  their  labours  ;  in  a  word,  they  have 
found  for  us  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  Quebec."  Nor  was 
it  easy,  in  face  of  such  assuring  encomiums  as  the  above  to 
convince  the  public,  who  so  often  take  things  for  granted, 
that  the  learned  Abb6s  had  been  led  astray  in  establishing 
their  theory,  not  only  by  errors  in  logic  but  by  errors  in 
history.  M.  Drai>eau  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  conclusions  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  only 
to  find  himself  however  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the  tor- 
rent of  calumnies  and  gtosiireUs  poured  down  upon  him 
by  the  virulent  free  lance  of  the  Journal  de  Qu4bec,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  his 
opponent  had  claimed  a  share  of  the  honour  of  discovering 
the  tomb  in  lower  town.  If  the  brochure,  explaining  how 
the  discovery  had  been  made,  had  been  of  less  distinguish- 
ed parentage,  the  public  might  have  been  tempted  to  exa- 
mine its  contents  with  a  more  critical  eye.  As  it  was,  the 
whole  thing  became  for  a  season  a  matter  of  faith.  Indeed 
so  difiBcult  is  it  to  overcome  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
decisions  of  the  learned,  that  but  for  the  after  frankness  of 
M.  Gasgrain  himself,  this  and  succeeding  generations 
might  have  continued  unwittingly  to  identify  the  vault 
at  the  foot  of  Breakneck  Steps  as  the  original  resting-place 
of  the  remains  of  the  first  Governor  of  Quebec. 

Nine  years  almost  to  a  day  after  MM.  Gasgrain  and  Laver- 
diere  had  entered  upon  their  investigations  in  connection 
with  Ghamplain's  tomb,  the  former  published  in  L'Opinion 
Publique  of  Montreal  an  article  which  threw  a  new  light 
upon  the  whole  question.  *  *'  The  translation  into  English 
of  Ghamplain's  Works,"  says  Abb6  Gasgrain  with  a  candour 
which  does  him  credit,  '^  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Boston,  to  the 


*  lo  the  meantime   M.  Laverclidre  had  died  greatlj  regretted  hj  aU   who 
knew  him. 
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investigations  which  were  made  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  site  of  Champlain's  tomb.  These  gentle- 
men have  examined  and  compared  the  brochures  which 
have  been  published  on  this  question,  but  the  proofk  ad- 
vanced on  either  side  have  not  appeared  to  them  to  be  satis- 
factorily conclusive,  and  they  still  express  some  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  founder 
of  New  France  were  deposited.  Several  of  them  have 
written  to  me  to  know  if  1  was  able  to  furnish  farther  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  some 
service  to  them  if  I  publish  certain  documents  which  have 
formerly  escaped  attention.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  these 
authentic  records  seem  to  combat  the  preconceived  theory 
which  is  now  so  well  known,  and  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
certain  statements  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  well 
established.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, the  materials  offered  to  day  afford  materials  for  furtb€r 
consideration.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that  then 
documents  do  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  general  tendency 
of  former  investigations.  Indeed  they  rather  tend  to  uns^- 
tie  convictions  which  had  asserted  themselves  after  a  con- 
scientious examination  of  authentic  records  already  well 
known.  However  we  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  these 
new  documents  in  the  interest  of  historic  truth.  Later  on, 
others  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  in  definitely  solr- 
ing  this  question  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate problems  in  our  city's  history." 

Along  with  this  statement  M.  Casgrain  published  the 
documents  referred  to  in  detail,  with  the  declaration  that 
they  had  been  found  among  the  original  papers  left  by  M. 
Faribault  to  the  Laval  University.  In  one  of  these  docu- 
ments, which  bears  the  superscription :  Une  place  sUu6e  dau 
la  Grande  Place  de  Quebec,  r^servie  par  M.  le  Gouverneur. 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  Champlain's  Chapel,  while 
in  the  other,  which  bears  the  title  Contrat  de  rente  foncikt 
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deue  par  Jean  Johin  a  M,  Ls.  D' AiUebout,  SOjuin  1658,  there 
are  important  references  to  the  properties  which  were  to  be 
found  at  the  time  near  the  Parish  Church  (now  the  Basilica), 
and  which  thus  lay  contiguous  to  the  place  reserved 
by  Gouvernor  D'Aillebout.  With  these  documents  in 
hand,  and  with  the  candour  of  M.  Gasgrain  as  a  guide,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  M.  Drapeau  and  others,  in  order  to  see 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  exact  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  were  originally  laid 
in  a  tomb  all  by  itself  But  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  some  authentic  glimpse  of  Quebec  as  it  was  to  be 
seen  during  the  first  fifty  years  or  so  of  its  existence,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  not  become  prejudiced  by  the 
changes  which  have  removed  nearly  all  the  landmarks  of 
olden  times. 

Interesting  as  is  the  autobiographical  narrative  which 
Champlain  has  left  behind  him,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
us  to  appreciate  fully  the  spirit  w^hich  animated  him  as  he 
proceeded  to  erect  for  himself  a  fortified  dwelling  place  on 
the  narrow  shelving  beach  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
rock  of  Quebec.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  essayed  to 
establish  himself  in  the  coasts  of  New  France.  The  drawing 
up  of  plans  for  his  Abitation  was  no  new  occupation 
for  him.  Three  years  before  he  had  cast  anchor  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  had  superintended  the  construction  of  some 
such  a  building  on  the  fatal  island  of  St.  Croix.  His  ter- 
rible experience  there  is  a  matter  of  history  ;  and  yet  Such  an 
experience,  in  a  land  further  to  the  south  where  the  winters 
might  be  expected  to  be  milder  than  at  Quebec,  does  not 
seem  to  have  deterred  him  from  again  undertaking  pioneer 
work.  As  he  passed  hither  and  thither  among  the  work- 
men, busy  carrying  out  his  orders  as  architect  and  builder, 
no  cloud  seems  to  have  arisen  betwen  him  and  his  hope 
that  his  new  Abitation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  but  the 


yard  of  the  Abiiation  and  there  remain  over  night.  During 
the  first  year  no  attempt  was  made  to  mark  off  the  plateau 
above  into  the  concessions  vrhich  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Abraham  Martin,  after  whom  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  were  named,  of  Louis  Hebert  and  Pierre  Couil- 
lard.  Indeed  there  was  hardly  time  to  finish  the  Abitation 
and  to  make  things  comfortable  for  the  approaching  winter, 
which  was  to  witness  the  death  of  twenty  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  men  whom  Pontgrav6  left  with  Champlain, 
when  he  set  sail  for  France  in  September. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  year  1615.  During  the  interval 
of  seven  years  Quebec  had  become  a  trading-station,  next 
to  Tadousac,  the  most  important  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
During  the  summer  months  the  place  must  have  borne  a 
busy  enough  aspect,  though  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  of  people  who  had  made  it  their  place  of 
permanent  abode.  By  this  time  one  or  two  families  had 
built  houses  for  themselves  on  the  plateau  above,  while 
there  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty  houses  at  least  in 
lower  town.  This  year,  moreover,  was  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  four  RecoUets  missionaries  whose 
services  Champlain  had  secured  for  New  France,  through 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Pope,  and  it  was  after  their 
arrival  in  the  ship  which  brought  out  Champlain  from 
France  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  record  has  been  made 
of  the  building  of  the  first  church  in  Quebec.  Champlain 
and  Father  Dolbeau,  we  are  told,  having  made  selection  of  a 
site,  a  little  way  outside  the  Abitation^  a  convent  was  erect- 
ed upon  it  with  such  expedition,  that  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  part  of  it  set  apart  for  a  chapel,  a  month  after  the 
IlecoUets  had  arrived.  This  was  none  other  than  the 
Chapelle  de  Quebec,  which  continued  to  be  the  parish  church 
until  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1629.  Where 
this  building  stood  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Some  have 
placed  it  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Notre^ 
jDame  det  Victoires^  and,  as  we  have  Been,  the  Abb£s  Cm* 
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town,  and  since  it  existed  at  least  up  to  1642.  It  is  because 
its  position,  so  far  within  the  CuUde-Sac^  kept  it  out  of  sight. 
The  ruins  of  the  Abitation  alone  were  in  sight,  before  they 
had  doubled  the  promontory."  Only  the  after  candour  of 
M.  Casgrain  can  protect  him  from  the  reply  to  such  logic. 
.  In  corroboration  of  what  Father  Lejeune  says  in  the 
Relation  of  1632,  the  following  extract  may  be  of  some 
interest  and  perhaps  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  taken  from 
the  collection  of  manuscripts  lately  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  At  page  104,  vol.  I,  we  read  :  "  Le  Sieur  Emery 
de  Caen  had  already  sent  from  Tadousac  a  boat  to  QuebeC; 
with  an  extract  of  the  commissions  and  letters  patent  from 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  according  to  which  the 
English  captain  was  commanded  to  give  up  the  Fort  in  eight 
days.  These  they  therefore  carried  to  him  on  the  morning 
after  their  arrival.  The  Jesuits,  however,  celebrated  Mass 
in  the  oldest  house  in  the  country,  the  house  of  Widow  Hu- 
bert who  lived  not  far  from  the  Fort.  She  has  a  fine  family. 
Her  daughter  is  married  to  an  honest  Frenchman.  May 
Grod  bless  them  all  their  days."  * 

Nor  would  there  have  been  any  excuse  for  holding  the 
theory  that  Champlain's  tomb  and  chapel  were  to  be  found 
in  lower  town,  even  had  thesfe  facts  and  their  corrobora- 
tion been  altogether  overlooked,  since  that  most  careful  of 
Canadian  historians,  Abbe  Faillon,  has  summed  up  the 
whole  matter  in  these  terms  : — "  The  first  object  of  Cham- 
plain's  solicitude  for  things  religious  (on  his  return  in  1633) 
was  to  procure  for  the  colonists  a  place  where  they  might 
unitedly  engage  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  The 
English,  before  the  return  of  the  French,  had  burned 


•  **  To  them  have  been  giyen,"  the  record  continues,  **  very  beautifal  children, 
their  cattle  are  in  very  good  condition,  their  lands  produce  very  fine  crops.  It  is 
the  only  French  family  permanently  settled  in  Canada.  They  had  at  one  time 
sought  the  means  of  returning  to  France,  but  on  learning  that  \\xe  French  wer<| 
about  to  return  to  Quebec,  they  decided  to  remain t'-        ' 
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■  line  with  what  is  now  known  as  Fabriqae  atreet,  with 
its  main  entrance  tnrned  towards  the  road  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fort,  and  looking  down  the  ragged  path- 
way which  led  up  the  slope  from  lower  town.  The  choir 
of  the  Chapelle  de  la  Recouvrance  however  most  have  coin- 
cided with  the  choir  of  the  Basilica,  an  important  point  to 
note,  for  if  the  remains  of  Champlain  were  laid  under  the 
choir  of  the  chapel  awaiting  the  erection  ol  the  septdchre 
partieulier,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  they  were, 
their  first  resting-place  is  easily  found,  being  no  other  than 
under  the  present  entrance  to  the  Basilica.  To  understand 
matters  clearly  at  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  a  map 
of  the  city  which  is  to  be  found  in  Abb6  Faillou's  "  Histoire 
du  Canada." 

The  said  map  or  plan  speaks  to  a  large  extent  for  itself 
and  shows,  at  a  glance,  how  far  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets  radiating  from  the  Post  Office  and  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  with  which  wo  are  most  familiar,  is  of  more  modem 
date  than  the  times  of  which  we  write.  The  probablesites 
of  the  three  chapels  of  which  mention  has  been  so  frequently 
made  in  the  above  narrative,  can  readily  bo  distinguished 
by  the  reader,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Chapelle  de  Quebec  had  disappeared  with  the  Abitatitm  in 
1829,  and  was  never  rebnilt.  The  Chapelle  de  Qu6bec  men- 
tioned in  subsequent  history  was  that  held  by  the  Jesuits 
and  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  by  the 
RecoUets. 

Let  OS  look  for  a  moment  at  the  streets  in  order  to  locate 
as  near  as  possible  the  site  of  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain,  the 
central  difficulty  of  our  problem,  seeing  that  I'Abb^  Laver- 
diere  has  set  at  rest  all  dispute  about  the  Chapelle  dt  la  Re- 
couvr^aice  by  finding  its  basement  walls  in  the  court  of  the 
Presbytery,  immediately  behind  the  present  cathedral.  The 
only  pathways  in  upper  town  that  seem  to  have  borne  aname 
at  this  time  were  Fort  Street  and  Cote  de  la  Montagne. 
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said  resen*ed  land  and  the  said  Chapelle  de  Champlain,^^ 
There  can  be  nothing  plainer  than  that.  Hence  the  chapel 
must  have  been,  as  one  would  say,  "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,''  and  not  in  the  cemetery  after  all.  Perhaps.  But 
we  are  not  done  with  the  deed  yet.  The  words  Chapelle 
de  Champlain  have  been  erased  by  the  copyist's  pen  running 
through  them,  and  substituted  by  the  words  Grande  Place, 
And  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  theory. 

This  time  it  is  Dr.  Dionne  who  enters  the  lists.    He 
evidently   has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  chapel  was 
on  the  Grande  Place  and  nowhere  else,  and  explains  the 
erasure  in  this  way.    As  the  chapel  occupied  only  a  limit- 
ed part  of  the  Grande  Place,  he  says  in  substsuice,  the  clerk 
who  drew  out  the  deeds,  no  doubt  thinking  that  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  chapel  was  not  sufficient  in  itself 
to  indicate  the  boundary  line  of  such  a  large  lot  erased 
the  words  '*  the  said  Chapelle  de  Champlain'*  and  subsituted 
the  more  comprehensive  term  the  Grande  Place,    The  ex- 
planation is  ingenious,  and  had  there  ever  been  found  the 
rejaains  of  sl  sepulchre  particu/ier  or  foundation  wall  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  Post  Office,  it  would  have  been  almost 
as  valid  as  fact.  But  though  search  has  been  made,  no  such 
remains  have  ever  been  found,  nor  is  there  any  record  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  the  Grande  Place  was  built  upon 
until  later  on.    Besides,  the  erasure  may  have  been  only 
after  all  a  clerical  error  corrected  in  the  usual  way.    But,  if 
Dr.  Dionne  wishes  to  adhere  to  his  explanation  of  the  era- 
sure, let  him  take  both  of  the  deeds  unearthed  by  Abb§ 
Casgrain,  and  observe  that  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
piece  of  land  reserved  are  made  special  mention  of — ^namely, 
the  parish  church,  the  fort  of  the  savages,  the  houses  or 
properties  of  Jacques  Boissel,  Louis  G6t6  and  Abraham 
Martin.    The  buildings  were  the  landmarks,  which  enabl- 
ed the  notary  or  clerk,  who  drew  out  the  deeds,  to  indicate 
the  streets  bounding  the  reserved  land.    And  hence,  while 
remembering  that  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain  was  th^  qu\j 
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plrominent  object  that  stood  in  sight  at  tlie  time  on  iiie 

river  side  of  the  reserved  land,  Dr.  Dionne  will  see  thattlie 

fact  of  its  being  mentioned  in  the  deed  does  not  determine 

its  nearness  to  Fort  Street  as  being  ''  right  on  the  other  aide 

of  the  way."    The  -deed  says  '*  we  have  reserved  a  place 

situated  in  the  said  enclosure  opposite  the  Chapdle  de  Ckm- 

plain,''  but  the  word  "opposite"  in  itself  does  not  metn 

very  near,  no  more  than  the  word  ''  near  "  means  right  on 

the  other  side  of  the  way.    For  example  the  J  esuit  chio- 

nicles  in  speaking  of  the  ChapeUe  de  la  Recouvrance,^  says 

that  it  was  near  the  Fort,  whereas  the   distance  must  hare 

been  very  much  more  than  the  distance  between  the  reserved 

land  and  the  graveyard.    Father  Lejeune,  in  speaking  of 

Madame  Hubert's  house,  says  it  was  near  the  Fort  wherets 

it  was  even  farther  away  from  the  Fort  than  the  ChapeUe  ii 

la  Recouvrance  ;  and  so  it  was  in  other  instances  whidi 

might  be  cited.  The  word  opposite  does  not  necessarily  mean 

"  right  on  the  other  side."    And  thus  it  is  that  Dr.  Dionne 

is  even  worse  off  than  the  Abbes  Gasgrain  and  Laverdieie. 

all  honour  to  them  ;  they  really  found  a  tomb  and  in  the 

ory  built  a  chapel  over  it — an  example  which  it  is  possible 

we  may  have  to  follow  ;  but  Dr.  Dionne  has  fonnd  neither 

a  tomb  nor  a  chapel :  he  has  merely  found  a  theory. 

And  now  having  waded  through  nearly  all  the  dry- 
as-dust  pathways,  let  us  turn  to  the  theory  which  seenuto 
be  the  most  reasonable  of  anything  advanced,  since  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  deeds  found  by  Abbe  Casgrain  which,  ti 
we  now  know,  prove  conclusively  that  the  tomb  at  the  fcot 
of  Breakneck  Steps  is  not  Ohamplain's  tomb.  Let  us  by 
all  the  documents  before  us,  and  with  M.  Stanislas  Drapem 
to  guide  us,  let  us  try  to  answer  the  following  queries  : 

(1.)  Where  did  Champlain  die  ? 

(2.)  Where  were  his  obsequies  celebrated  ? 

(3.)  Where  was  he  buried  ? 

(4.)  Who  built  the  ChapeUe  de  Champlain  ? 

(6.)  Where  and  when  Was  the  sepulchre  particulier  built] 
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(6.)  What  was  the  fate  of  the  chapel  ? 

(7.)  Was  the  tomb  ever  found  ? 

The  categorical  answers  to  these  queries  are : — 

(1.)  Champlain  died  in  a  room  in  Fort  Saint-Louis. 

{2.)  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  the  Chapetle  de  la 
Recouvrance. 

(3.)  He  was  buried  in  the  Cimeliire  de  la  Montagne. 

(4.)  The  Chapelle  de  Champlain  was  built  by  C^ovemo^ 
Montmt^ny,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 

(5.)  It  was  within  the  chapet,  and  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Relation  of  1643. 

(6.)  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1640 ;  was  rebuilt,  and 
finally  fell  into  decay  or  was  burned  a  second  time. 

(7.)  A  tomb  has  been  found  in  the  place  where  the  cha- 
pel probably  stood,  and  can  be  circumstantially  identified 
as  the  sepulchre  particulier. 

And  {1.)  Where  did  Champlain  die  ?  The  Abitation 
was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Sir  David  Kirke 
in  1629.  The  colony  was  restored  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  G-ermain  in  1632 ;  but  Champlain,  detained 
in  Europe  from  various  causes,  did  not  return  antil  the 
spring  of  the  year  1633.  #  In  the  month  of  October  1635, 
while  daily  busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  down  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  At  first 
it  was  thought,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  he  would 
recover,  but  he  never  rose  from  his  bed  after.  On  Christmas 
Day  of  the  same  year  he  passed  away,  with  no  fear  for  the 
fatnre,  with  no  regret  for  the  past.  Wise  and  noble  in  his 
thoaght  and  conduct,  he  was  more,  he  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  in  whom  the  religious  instinct  was  fully  developed.  It 
is  said  that  he  shed  tears  on  his  death  bed,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  colony  he  had  founded,  and  prayed  for  the  men  and 
women  and  little  ones  whom  he  had  brought  from  Europe 
to  be  "  his  own  people  in  the  West."     "  They  must  be  pro- 

lUduia  CbMnplRiQi  who  left  for  Frucs  io  lfll4,  did  not  ntum  irlth  toi 
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Bideration  of  the  wealth  he  has  been  able  to  procure  tot 
New  France,  by  means  of  which  we  hope  that  some  day 
Grod  will  be  loved  and  served  by  our  French  compatriots 
and  known  and  adored  by  the  unciviUzed  around  ub.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  lived  a  life  of  justice  and  honour,  faithful 
to  his  kin^  and  the  company  ;  but  in  his  death  he  has  per- 
fected his  virtues,  with  a  piety  so  remarkable  that  we  can- 
not but  be  astonished."  In  the  spirit  of  these  words  was 
preached  the  funeral  oration  of  Samuel  de  Champlaiu  in 
the  Chapelle  de  la  Recourrance,  which,  as  we  know,  was  for 
the  time  being  the  parish  church  of  Quebec. 

(3.)  Where  was  Champlain  buried  1  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  at  hand  to 
the  parish  church,  the  CimeiUre  de  la  Montagne,  which  was 
laid  off  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  site  where  till 
lately  stood  the  Parliament  Buildings.  This  cemetery  is 
marked  on  all  tha  plans  and  views  of  the  city  as  it  was  to 
be  seen  between  1660  and  1695.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  strengthen  the  conjecture  that  the  remains  were  at  first 
deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  chapel,  by  urging,  iirst,  the 
necessity  there  was  for  such  a  burial,  it  being  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  second,  the  desire  there  would  be  to  do 
honour  to  the  remains  of  one  so  distinguished.  But  the 
second  argument  is  as  insufficient  as  the  first  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  subsequently  Governor  Mesy  was  buried  in  the 
public  cemetery,  as  were  the  governors  of  other  places  after- 
wards, and  that  many  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Quebec  about  this  period  arc  reported  as  having 
made  the  request  that  after  death  their  bodies  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  graveyard  common  to  all.  Dr.  Dionne  has 
endeavoured  to  identify  the  hnmain  remains  found  in  1877 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Basilica,  in  order  to  show  that  others 
beside  Champlain.had  been  buried  in  the  Chapelle  de  la 
Recouvrance.  But  he  has  not  been  very  successful  in  con- 
necting his  investigation  in  this  direction  with  the  issue 
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at  question.  He  has  not  weakened  the  idea  that  Ghaiilpliin 
was  boried  in  the  only  burial  ground  near  at  hand,  the 
Cimetiire  de  la  Mantagne.  If  the  register  of  burials  had  not 
been  burned  in  the  fire  of  1640,  with  the  other  archi?a  of 
the  parish  church,  there  would  hare  been  no  difficulty  in 
solving  this  point ;  but  the  very  fact  that  Father  Lejeone 
in  chronicling  the  event  of  Champlain's  obseqoies  does  not 
make  mention  of  his  remains  being  deposited  in  an  nnnsail 
place,  is  all  but  conclusive  that  he  was  buried  in  the  ce]ll^ 
iery  common  to  all. 

(4.)  Who  built  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain  ?  There  is  now 
no  diflFerence  of  opinion  over  this  part  of  the  controvcny. 
It  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1636,  by  Go^^mor  de  Moll^ 
magny,  as  a  mark  of  resi>ect  to  his  predecessor,  whose  giife 
would  in  time  disappear  were  it  not  protected  in  some  sotk 
way  as  this.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  chapel 
is  more  than  once  to  be  found  on  record  as  the  Chapelle  Jt 
Monsieur  le  Gouverneur. 

(5.)  Where  and  when  was  the  sepulchre  parficulier  baUti 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  tomb  of  Ghamplain  Wtf 
built  before  or  after  the  chapel.  We  think  Dr.  Miles  is  not 
far  wrong  when  he  says  :  ''  Since  the  funeral  took  place 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  sepolchre 
or  at  least  the  exterior  of  the  tomb  was  not  completed  until 
some  time  afterwards."  The  first  mention  that  is  made  of 
either  tomb  or  chapel  in  the  Relations  is  not  for  six  or  sevei 
years  after  the  death  of  the  first  governor.  In  the  record 
of  1641,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Oommissary-Genenl 
Gand  was  buried  in  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain.  In  that  of 
1642,  it  is  stated  in  the  registers  that  Father  Rajrmbaiilt 
was  buried  in  the  same  chapel  on  the  22nd  of  October ; 
while  the  Relations  of  1643,  in  referring  to  the  event  of 
the  priest's  death,  state  that  at  the  special  request  of  the 
governor  his  remains  were  **  interred  near  the  body  of  the 
late  M.  de  Champlain,  which  is  in  a  tomb  all  by  itseU 
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built  expressly  to  honour  the  memory  of  that  distinguished 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  New  France." 

(6.)  What  was  the  fate  of  this  Chapelle  de  Champlain?  Like 
the  other  chapels  mentioned  in  this  controversy  it  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.  In  the  fire  of  1640,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  Presbjrtery  of  the  Jesuits,  these  prominent  buildings 
were  destroyed — the  Presbytery  itself,  the  Chapelle  de  la  Re- 
couvrance,  and  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  in  the  spirit  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  describing  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  that  if  it  could  have  been  known  in 
what  direction  the  wind  blew  in  Quebec,  ^  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1640,  there  would  have  been  none  of  this  contro- 
versy. The  Chapelle  de  la  Recouvrance  took  fire  from  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain  from  the  combined 
conflagration.  "  The  wind  so  violent,  the  extreme  heat,  the 
oily  wood  of  the  pitch  pine  with  which  these  buildings  were 
constructed  lit  up  a  fire  so  quick  and  so  violent  that  we 
could  hardly  save  anything."  So  says  the  Relation  des- 
cribing the  fire.  Why  didn't  it  go  further  and  say  in  what 
direction  the  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time.  Had  it  done 
so  we  would  have  known  almost  to  a  certainty  where  the 
Chapelle  de  Champlain  was  situated. 

(7.)  Has  Champlain' s  Tomb  ever  been  found  ?  There  is  the 
record  of  a  tomb  having  been  found  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  old  cemetery,  which  from  its  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  none  other  than  the  sepulchre  particulier  men- 
tioned in  the  Relations,  The  history  of  its  discovery  is  not 
far  to  seek  but  may  be  found  in  the  Quebec  newspapers 
of  the  18th  of  December,  1850.  By  looking  at  the  plan  of 
the  city  of  1660,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  indicated 
a  space  of  ground  above  and  adjoining  the  old  graveyard. 
In  1688,  this  plot  of  ground  was  in-  the  hands  of  Town 
Major  Provost,  at  least  we  are  told  that  it  was  purchased 
from  him  by  Bishop  St.  Vallier,  who  built  a  residence  for 
himself  on  it  in  1694.    In  1831,  the  government  feued  this 
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utheChapellede  la  Recouvrance  was  at  thetimeof  itsfonud- 
er'8  death,  it  beii^  only  two  years  built,)  Ghamplain  had  been 
the  first  to  be  bnried,  some  mention  would  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty hare  been  made  by  Father  Lejenae,  of  the  nnusnal 
occnrrence — the  first  goremor,  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
first  chapel  bnilt  after  the  recovery  of  the  country — the 
founder  of  the  chapel  bnried  under  its  altar.  The  conjec- 
ture that  Champlain  was  buried  in  1635,  in  the  Grande  Place 
can  hardly  be  entertained.  Nor  really  has  it,  for  those  who 
maintain  that  the  tomb  was  ever  to  be  found  there  haVe 
to  premise  that  the  chapel  was  built  before  the  tomb.  The 
premise  is  only  tenable  on  the  suppostion  that  Champlain 
was  first  bnried  in  the  Chapelle  de  la  Recouvrance,  and  yet 
if  the  deceased  governor's  grave  was  thus  protected,  if  he 
was  thus  honoured  with  a  resting-place  in  the  chapel  which 
he  himself  had  built,  what  need  was  there  for  Governor 
Montmagny  to  be  in  such  haste  to  protect  the  remains  of 
his  predecessor  or  even,  if  you  wilt,  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  on  whom  had  been  conferred  the  very 
highest  honour  the  church  can  bestow  short  of  saintship. 
In  a  word  the  internal  evidence  is  against  the  conjecture 
that  the  chapel  was  built  to  receive  the  tomb.  The  tomb  was 
built  in  whole  or  in  part  to  receive  "the  body  on  the  27th 
or  28th  of  December.  There  were  masons  enough  about 
the  fort  to  prepare  the  place  roughly  at  first  for  the  reception 
of  the  body.  Crovemor  Montm^r^y  probably  saw  the  sepu^ 
chre  por^icu/ier  complete  or  incomplete  as  it  was,  as  he  climbed 
the  steep  pathway  and  saluted  the  cross  in  the  cemetery 
which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Mass,  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival ;  and,  no  doubt,  hearing  from  those  near  him  of  the 
good  deeds  of  the  man  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  office,  be 
took  a  vow  to  build  a  chapel  to  protect  the  sacred  spot, 
just  as  Ghamplain  himself  had  taken  a  vow  to  build  a 
chapel  should  be  ever  return  to  Canada.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  tomb  we  have  been  in  search  of. 
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Circumstantial  evidence  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  evidence, 
but  when  it  is  supported  by  one  substantial  fact  in  its  &- 
vour  it  is  all  but  absolutely  conclusive.  No  such  subetan- 
tial  fact  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Chrande  Plui 
theory.  No  tomb  has  ever  been  found  there,  no  vestige  of 
a  chapel.  We  have  found  no  remains  of  a  chapel  it  is  true 
in  the  cemetery,  but  a  tomb  has  been  found  corresponding 
to  the  sepulchre  particulier  in  nearly  every  respect, — ^in  posi- 
tion, for  it  stood  directly  opposite  the  piece  of  land  reserr- 
ed  by  Q-ovemor  D'Aillebout, — in  site,  for  it  was  found  as  a 
sepulchre  parliculier,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  cemetery,  a 
tomb  all  by  itself ;  and  in  construction,  since  it  was  care* 
fully  built  of  solid  masonary.  If  we  have  found  no  chapd, 
nor  even  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  yet  the 
erection  and  re-erection  of  walls  and  buildingps  can  accomit 
for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  foundation  walls  of  a 
building  that  never  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  re- 
gular place  of  worship,  and  whose  foundations  on  this 
account  were  probably  not  placed  very  deep  in  the  ground. 
As  has  been  said,  it  was  built  to  protect  and  mark  more 
prominently  the  sepulchre  particulier j — built  in  haste  as  an 
act  of  piety,  to  disappear,  most  probably  for  the  second 
time  by  fire.  It  disappeared,  but  the  sepulchre  p€wiiculier 
remained,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  been  with  those 
who  have  guided  us  to  the  interesting  spot,  where  it  was 
erected. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion.  The  work  of  this  disco- 
very has  not  been  the  work  of  one  man,  as  its  history  in- 
dicates. For  a  man  to  be  wrong  in  his  conclusions  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  him  from  being  thanked  for  his 
arguments.  Such,  as  M.  Cauchon,  whose  only  argnment 
is  denunciation,  can  not  be  classed  as  anything  but  self 
seekers,  men  in  whom  there  is  no  true  work.  In  a  contro- 
versy of  this  kind  we  leave  such  men  out  of  count.  The 
man  to  whose  candour  and  industry  in  the  first   place  is 
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due  the  inception  of  such  an  investigation  as  the  above, 
is  Abb6  Casgrain,  perhaps  the  most  industrious  antiquary  of 
our  city, — not  to  mention  Mr.  Drapeau  who  had  to  endure 
the  gfossHreUs  of  an  effulgent  editor  while  uttering  the  truth, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  LeMoine  who  was  the  first  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  subject.  And  for  a  moment  we  may 
pause  to  ask  what  good  can  come  of  such  controversies  as 
this,  for  the  practical  is  ever  immanent  in  men's  minds 
nowadays.  The  answer  is  in  the  growing  feeling  that  the 
founder  of  our  city  should  have  within  its  borders  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  his  life  work,  not  an  ordinary  monu- 
ment, for  his  was  no  ordinary  life  merely  magnified  now 
for  us  by  distance  effects.  Let  us  raise  to  his  memory  some- 
thing  that  shall  really  show  that  the  enterprise  which  was 
born  to  us  through  him  continues  to  live ;  something  that 
men  shall  know  of  everywhere,  and  something  that  shall 
commemorate  the  realization  of  his  great  life  dream,  the 
pathway  past  Quebec  that  leads  to  China.  A  proposition 
has  already  been  made  by  the  wealthiest  corporation  in  the 
country  to  build  such  a  monument  for  us  in  part  at  least. 
The  most  of  you  have  seen  the  character  of  the  edifice 
proposed  in  the  architect's  plans.  What  city  would  not  be 
proud  to  have  such  a  monument  raised  on  the  sacred  spot 
of  its  founder's  grave  ?  Is  there  anything  in  us  or  around  us 
to  hinder  such  a  scheme  ?  Is  there  ought  to  prevent  us 
from  making  a  public  effort  in  behalf  of  the  scheme  ?  In  a 
word,  is  there  anything  to  keep  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  from  joining  with  those  who 
would  largely  assist  us  in  raising  a  Maison  de  Champlain  on 
the  ground  where  the  stalwart  frame  of  our  first  governor 
had  resting  place  ? 
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DOCUMENTS  DISCOVERED  BY  ABB£  CASGfiUN. 


Une  place  situie  dans  la  grande  place  de  Quibee  retervre  par  Ji.  U  gourcmew. 

Louis  Daillebout  lieateDaQt-g6Q6ral  du  roi  et  gouTemcur  dans  tonte  T^teadK 
du  Grand  Fleuve  Saint-Laurent  en  la  Nouvelle-France  rividre  et  lacs  7daeeft> 
dants  et  lieux  qui  en  dependent.  En  vertu  du  pouvoir  k  nous  donne  par  Messieas 
de  la  Oompagnie  de  la  Nouvelle-France  ct  sous  Ic  bou  plaisir  d'icelle,  en  fiisut 
la  distribution  d'une  place  situ6e  dans  I'enclos  de  Quebec.  Nous  nous  somws 
r^serro  une  place  situ^e  dans  le  dit  enclos  contre  la  Chapelle  Champlain  c<■t^ 
nant  un  arpent  de  terre  ou  environ  tenant  du  cOt6  du  nord-est  4  un  chemin  ni 
court  sud  sud-est  et  nord-ouest  qui  est  entre  la  dite  terre  et  les  terres  de  TEglix 
paroissiale  de  ce  lieu,  d' autre  o6t6  au  sud-ouest  aox  terres  non  concede  d'va 
bout  au  nord-ouest  k  un  chemin  piesente  qui  est  entre  La  dite  terre  et  la  Giaid 
place  pour  en  jouir  par  nous  du  dit  arpent  de  terre  ou  environ  no9  successeors  oi 
ayant  cause  k  toujours  pleinement  et  paisiblement  aux  charges  ou'il  plain  i 
Messieurs  de  la  dite  Compagnie  nous  ordonner,  faite  au  fort  Saint-Louis  de  Quebec 
ce  dixidme  jour  de  fevrier  mil  six  cent  quarante-neuf. 

Daillkbout. 
Control  de  rente  foncUre  due  par  Jean  Jobin  d  M.  Ls.  1/  Aillebout 30  Juim  Ittl 

Par  devant  Jean  Baptiste  Peuvret  Notaire  de  la  Nouvelle -Prance  et  t^mdns 
soussign^s  fut  pr6sent  en  sa  personne  messire  Louis  D' Aillebout  cheTalier  sei^neir 
de  Goulonges  gouvemeur  et  lieutenant-g6neral  pour  le  Roi  en  ce  pajs  etenda  da 
fleuve  Saint-Laurent,  Lequcl  a  reconnu  et  confesse  avoir  baill6,  c6d^  et  txaiA- 
port6  k  titre  de  rente  fonci^re  de  bail  d'h6ritage  annuelle  et  perp^tuelle  noo  ncht- 
table  du  tout  k  toujours  et  promet  garantir  de  tous  troubles  et  empechements  ffe> 
ncralement  quelconques  k  Jean  Jobin  Mtre  tailleur  d' habits  habitant  de  ce  pan 
k  ce  present  preneur  et  acqu6reur  au  dit  titre  pour  hii,  ses  hoirs  et  ayants  cause, 
une  place  sise  en  x^ette  ville  de  Qu6bec,  coutenant  demi  arpent  de  iene  on  enviiva 
faisant  moiti6  d'un  arpent  de  terre  audit  seigneur  bailleur  appartenant,  Joigoaot 
d'un  c6t6  k  la  rue  qui  passe  entre  Tcglise  paroissiale  et  la  dite  terre  d' autre  c6te 
a  Jacques  Boissel  en  partie  et  k  Louis  C6t6,  d'uu  bout  k  une  rue  qui  passe  entre 
le  fort  des  sauvages  et  la  dite  terre,  Et  d' autre  bout  k  la  place  d' Abraham  Martii 
en  partie  et  aux  terres  non  conccdSes,  au  dit  seigneur  bailleur  appartenant  par 
concession  qu'il  en  a  prise  le  dixieme  jour  de  fevrier  mil  six  cent  quarante-nenf. 
ratifiee  et  sign6e  par  Monsieur  de  Lauzon  ci-devant  gouvemeur  de  ce  navs  It 
vingt  deuxieme  jour  d'avril  mil  six  cent  cinquunte  deux. 


HISTOIRE  ABREQbE 


LI&LISE  FAROISSIAL£  DE  QUSEEG 

Et   1>E8   DlFFICULXfeS   QU'lt,  Y   A   EUE8   DEPUI8   1644 
JUSCIU'EN  IT'Zl. 


Quelqaes  personnes  reprochent  aax  marguilliers  d'etre  les 
auteara  des  difficnlt^s  qui  regnent  an  eajet  de  I'Eglise 
Paroissiale ;  pour  parvenir  a  justifier  leur  condaite  il 
faat  les  repr^senter  tels  qa'ils  Bout,  c'est-d-dire  les  admi-, 
niBtrateurs  des  revenus  de  la  dite  Eglise  et  Fabriqne,  qui 
BOnt  confies  a  lenrs  soins  ;  mais  pour  ^lairclr  cette  ma> 
tifire  dans  tout  son  jour,  il  est  ngceasaire  d'avoir  recours 
a  la  source  et  au  principe  de  cette  Eglise,  en  commen^ant 
par  sou  premier  fetablissement : — 

En  1644,  M.  Guillanme  Gouillard  et  Onillemette  Hubert, 
eon  ^ponse,  donnerent  80  perches  de  terrain  en  superficie, 
pour  batir  I'Eglise  Paroissiale,  a  la  charge  par  la  Fabriqne, 
qu'elle  lenr  fournirait  uu  banc,  a  perp6tuit«,  dans  la  dite 
Egliae,  poor  enx  et  leurs  auccesscurs,  moyennant  une 
somme  de  trente  livres,  tonmoia,  qu'ils  payeraient  &  la  dite 
Fabriqne  par  chaqne  mutation.  Le  litre  est  dans  les  coffrea 
de  la  dite  Fabrique. 

Cette  meme  ann6e  1644  et  1645,  cette  Eglise  fut  4difi6e 
par  nos  peres  sur  le  dit  terrain  donn6  pour  cet  effet,  par 
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les  revenus  de  la  Fabrique  pour  servir  de  manse  Capitu- 
laire  au  chapitre  futur. 

Mais  si  le  Pape  ne  commet  aiicun  Juge,  s'il  unit  par  lui- 
m^me  par  sa  Bulle,  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  rectifier  ce  def- 
faut  essentiel,  n'ayant  personne  in  pariibus  a  qui  Ton  puisse 
prfesenter  requite  i>our  faire  les  procedures  n6cessaires  (Re- 
cueuil  de  la  Jurisprudence  Canonique,  page  288,  colonne 
seconde,  au  sujet  des  unions). 

Ce  deffaut  seul  qui  est  le  principe  de  toutes  les  forma- 
lit6s  nScessaires,  en  pareilles  occasions,  rend  la  Bulle  nulle 
et  denuleffet ;  formality  si  essentielle  qu'on  ne  peut  jamais 
rectifier,  comme  il  est  expliqu6  dans  le  droit  canonique,  a 
moins  qu'on  u'en  vienne  a  une  nouvelle  bulle  et  ne  pas 
omettre  les  formalit^s  ordinaires. 

Cette  Bulle  est  nulle  et  abusive.  Pourquoi  ?  par  ce 
quelle  donne  le  bien  des  sujets  strangers  sans  le  consente- 
ment  et  Taveu  du  souverain  et  que  cette  donation  est  con- 
traire  au  droit  naturel,  a  celui  de  la  couronne,  aux  libertes 
et  franchises  de  TEglise  Gallicanne. 

EUe  est  nulle,  par  ce  qu'elle  n'est  pas  accompagn6e  de 
lettres  patentes  confirmatives  et  enregistree  au  Parlement ; 
formalites  si  essentielles  selon  notre  droit  et  nos  loix  que 
tout  acte  fait  par  un  Ev^que  ou  commissaire  du  Pape  sans 
cette  precaution  devient  nul  et  de  nul  effet,  et  qu'on  peut 
m6me  le  poursuivre  extraordinairement. 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'une  bulle  peut  fitre  Te9ue  approu- 
T§e  et  ex6cut6e  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  ce'  sont  les  lettres  pa- 
tentes qui  dfiterminent  T^tendue  de  son  execution ;  de  sorte 
que  si  ces  lettres  ne  parlent  que  de  quelques  articles  de  la 
Bulle,  tons  les  autres  omis  sont  par  la  m6me  rejett^s. 

Elle  est  nulle,  Pourquoi  ?  par  ce  qu'il  fallait  un  proces 
verbal  de  commodast  incommodo  ;  il  fallait  aussi  au  moins 
2  commissaires,  un  du  Pape  et  I'autre  du  Roi,  on  devoit 
faire  assigner  les  Paroissiens,  rendre  un  jugement  contra- 
dictoire  sur  ce  sujet  et  obtenir  ensuite  des  lettres  confirma- 
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tives  de  toute  cette  operation,  or  rien  n'a  6te  fait,  aucime 
j  rdgle  n'a  6t§  observfee,  done  ce  qui  auroit  6t6  fait  auroitfte 

;  nul^quand  mSme  le  chapitre  eut  alors    exists.    EUe^ 

I  done  vaine  at  ridieule  puisque  le  chapitre  n'existoit  pa& 

I  .  Or  si  quelqu'un  pretend  que  toutes  les   formality  n'e- 

toient  pas  n6cessaires,  qu'on  en  donne  des  prenves  certaines, 
si  au  contraire  on  prfetend  qu'elles    ayent    et6    observeei, 

?  qu' attend-on  pour  le  faire  voir  ? 

On  pretend  qu'en  1681,  le  Eoi  donna  ses  lettres  patents 
confirmatives  de  cette  BuUe,  on  se  trompe  ;  ces  lettres  jt 
tentes  ne  concement  que  la  Bulle  de  translation  faite  en 
faveur  de  Monseigneur  de  Laval  de  TEvfichfe  de  P^trte  a 
celui  de  Quebec,  et  il  n'est  pas  besoin  d'autre  preure  qw 
celle  de  la  lecture  de  ces  Lettres  ou  il  est  dit  qu'apres  avoir 
examin6  par  notre  conseil  les  Bulles  Provisoires  apoetdi* 
ques  octroy§es  par  notre  St  Pdre  le  Pape  au  aieur  de  Layil 
sur  notre  nomination,  et  ne  sV  6tant  rien  tronv6  de  con- 
traire aux  libertes  de  TEglise  Gallicanne,  etc.,  la  nous  TaTona 
re9U  k  nous  faire  le  serment  de  fidfelitfi.  Or  qu'y  a-t-ildani 
ces  lettres  en  faveur  du  chapitre  ?  Le  Pape  n'a  ancon 
pouvoir  sur  le  temporel  et  quoique  ce  soit  une  Eglise  dans 
laquelle  les  peuples  s'assemblent  pour  chanter  les  louanges 
du  Seigneur,  EUe  n'en  est  pas  moins  un  fond  r6el  qui  ap- 
partient  aux  Paroissiens  et  dont  aucun  n'a  le  droit  de  la 
deposs6der,  sans  leur  consentement. 

On  est  surpris  pourquoi  Monseigneur  de  Laval  n'installi 
pas  ce  Chapitre  aussitot  apres  son  6rection  et  qu'il  diflRen 
jusqu'en  168i.  On  a  demand^  quelle  avoit  &te  la  raison  dece 
retardement ;  on  repond  simplement  a  cette  question  qn  on 
ne  connoit  pas  la  cause  ;  rfeponse  politique  :  pourquoi  ne 
pas  dire  la  v6rit6  en  disant  que  Monseigneur  de  Laval  sa- 
vait  tres  bien  que  cette  Erection  6toit  nulle  et  que  toutes 
les  formalit6s  necessaires  et  indispensables  manquaient, 

Cependant,  en  1684,  10  ans  apreg  la  Bulle  le  chapitre 
fut  bien  ou  mal  installe,  et  on  soutient  que  toutes  les  for 
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..  malit^s  fnrent  alors  observees,  et  on  cite  pour  titre  qu'en  ce 
r:  grand  jour  il  y  eut  un  grand  concours  de  monde  tous  6tatB 
..  et  qu'il  prit  alors  possession  de  son  Eglise.  Voila  les  titres 
qu'on  cite  a  cette  prise  de  possession.  Quoi !  sont-ce  lades 
formalites  qu'on  doit  citer  comme  un  titre  incontestable  ? 
nn  grand  concours  de  monde  assemble  qui  pousse  des  cris 
de  joie  et  d'allegresse  marquant  par  la  le  contentement 
qu'il  avoit  de  cette  installation  ;  y  a-t-il  quelqu'un  qui 
ignore  combien  le  peuple  est  avide  de  nouveaut6s  et  cu- 
ricux  d'une  ceremonie  nouvelle,  en  Canada?  Mais  la  prise 
de  possession  de  cette  Eglise  par  le  chapitre  est  lc[uelque 
chose  encore  de  plus  fort,  oui  cela  est  vrai,  mais  de  quelle 
espece  est  celle-ci  ?  a-t-on  fait  signer  aux  Paroissiens  qu'ils 
abandonnaient  le  droit  de  propriete  qu'ils  avaient  sur  leur 
Eglise  pour  la  donner  a  ce  chapitre  ?  quand  cela  seroit  ces 
formalites  seraient  inutiles,  il  y  avait  des  abus  qui  ne  pou- 
vaient  etre  rectifies.  Mais  celas'est  fait  dans  TEglise  ;  oui, 
on  ne  le  revoque  pas  en  doute;  mais  quel  rapport  cela  a-t-il 
avec  le  fond  ?  il  est  necessaire  de  savoir  que  pareilles  cere- 
monies ne  sc  font  jamais  que  dans  une  Eglise,  par  ce  qu'il 
faut  un  autel,  une  chaire,  une  cloche  avec  la  corde  et  pent 
6tre  autre  chose  qui  n'est  pas  de  mon  etat  de  connaltre, 
ainsi  qu'on  ne  soit  done  point  surpris  ce  n'est  pas  dans  les 
places  publiques  qu'on  pent  trouver  ces  monumens  respec- 
tables, qui  ne  peuvent  6tre  deposes  autre  part  que  dans  les 
Eglises ;  ainsi  on  n'a  suivi  dans  cette  c6remonie  que  Tordre 
naturel  et  divin. 

A  la  reception  d'un  cure  toutes  ces  c6r§monies  se  font 
6galement  dans  TEglise,  ou  il  prend  possession  de  la  cure, 
en  resulte-t-il  del^  que  cette  Eglise  lui  appartient  en  propre  ? 
il  a  un  droit  canonique  sur  cette  Eglise  qui  ne  prejudicie  en 
rien  au  droit  civil  qui  en  assure  la  propriet6  aux  paroissiens, 
mais  le  cure  n'a  et  ne  pent  avoir  aucune  propri6t6  sur  le 
fond. 

En  suivant  les  principes  de  cette  m6me  Bulle,  on  sera 
surpris  qu'en  1674,  mfime   ann^e  de  la  dite  Bulle,  qui 
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donne  tout  au  chapiire  sans  exception,  la  compagnie  dei 
Indes  a  Paris  donua  par  brevet  a  la  Fabrique  de  Qaebee, 
6  arpens  de  terre  en  fief  pour  en  jouir  en  toute  propria 
comme  seigneur.  Pourquoi  cette  compagnie  donne-t-«Ile  t 
la  Fabrique,  puisque  suivant  la  BuUe  elle  n*a  plus  rien,et 
qu'au  contraire  le  chapitre  est  en  possession  de  tout?  (on 
verrapar  la  suite  que  le  Eoi  m&me  a  fait  d^aussi  grande  ftute 
que  cette  compagnie).  On  pent  done  r6pondre  a  coup  sir 
que  le  Roi  n'a  jamais  approuve  cette  BuUe,  quant  au  point 
et  que  la  compagnie  ne  Tignoroit  pas. 

En  1687. — Les  Marguilliers  et  autres  Paroissiens  voyant 
que  TEglise  6tait  trop  petite  pour  contenir  les  Paroissieu 
qui  avaient  augments  de  beaucoup  alors  se  d^terminerat 
k  la  faire  alonger  de  50  pieds,  et  a  faire  2  tonrs  qnarrees  am 
deux  cotes  du  portail,  Tune  desquelles  fut  poass§e  a  sa  per- 
fection par  des  ouvriers  que  la  Fabrique  fit  engager  a  Paris, 
et  Tautre  fut  arr^tge  a  la  hauteur  des  Bas  cotes  actuals ;  oa 
n'a  pas  de  preuves  certaines  pourquoi  elle  ne  fdt  pas  nuie 
figalement  a  sa  i)eTfection  (mais  on  s'en  doute).  II  est  surpw- 
nant  que  les  paroissiens  prissent  sur  eux  de  faire  ces  ang- 
mentations  et  que  le  chapitre  laissit  les  Marguilliers  d 
Paroissiens  disposer  librement  et  sans  leur  consentement 
d'une  Eglise  qui,  aux  termes  de  ]a  BuUe,  leur  appartenait 
en  propre,  cependant  ce  chapitre  ne  dit  rien,  il  pacific  toot, 
rendons-lui  done  justice  et  disons  certainement,  quoi  qtfon 
en  dise,  que  ce  chapitre  6tait  con vaincu  que  cette  Eglise  ne 
lui  appartenait  pas  et  qu'il  lui  serait  peu  convenu  de  s'en 
meller. 

En  1703. — La  cession  que  les  Marguilliers  avait  faite  a 
M™  du  Seminaire  en  1663,  sans  le  consentement  des  Pa- 
roissiens, cette  affaire  assoupie  depuis  40  ans  se  reveilla,  et 
les  parties  furent  prates  d'en  venir  a  proces,  les  Paroissiens 
r6clamereut  un  terrein  dont  les  Marguilliers  avoient  dis- 
pos6  Kaus  leur  consentement,  de  sorle  que  M"  du  Semi- 
naire, couuaissant  Tinvalidite  de  Facte,  remirent  a  la  Fa* 
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brique,  daus  une  assemblee  generale  ou  assisterent  toutes 
les  puissances  ecclesiastiques  et  seculieres,  par  une  tran- 
saction en  forme,  le  terrein  qui  leur  aurait  ete  ced6,  ce 
qu'accepterent  les  Marguilliers  au  dit  nom,  (Facte  est  dans 
les  coffres.)  Qui  reclame  alors  ?  ce  sont  les  paroissiens ;  a 
qui  rend-on  ?  aux  Paroissiens  ou  k  leur  Fabrique.  Que 
fesoit  done  alors  ce  chapitre  a  qui  tout  appartient  suivant 
la  BuUe  ?  il  n'a  aucune  surveillance  sur  ses  droits,  c'est  lui 
qui  devait  reclamer,  c'est  lui  qui  devait  accepter,  il  est  done 
aveugle  sur  ses  propres  inters ts,  ou  il  est  convaincu  qu'il 
n'en  a  aucun  sur  TEglise  ni  sur  les  revenus  de  la  Fabrique, 
etc.  On  r 6  pond  actuellement  pour  soutenir  les  droits  de  ce 
corps  qu'ils  ne  connaissaient  pas  leurs  titres,  qu'ils  6taient 
dans  les  routes  du  seminaire  et  on  suppose  qu'ils  n'avoient 
pas  les  clefs  des  coffres  qui  les  renfermoient.  £st-il  bien  pos- 
sible que  depuis  19  ans,  6poque  de  son  installation,  que  ce 
corps  ait  oublifi  ses  droits  ou  qu'il  ait  mfime  oubli6  qu'il 
n'existait  plus  ?  qu'il  est  surprenant  qu*un  corps  aussi 
6clair6  que  Test  pour  Tordinaire  un  chapitre,  qui  bien  loin 
d'oublier  ses  propres  drqit^  cherche  assez  souvent  a  s'en  ar- 
roger  de  nouveau  et  qui  ne  connait  d'autres  bornes  que 
celie  de  Timpossibilite,  je  veux  dire,  en  matiere  de  religion. 

Mais  si  enfin  pour  justifier  les  droits  de  ce  chapitre  qui 
ne  dit  rien  on  r6pond  qu'il  vivoit  sans  les  connaitre  et  que 
c'est  par  cette  raison  qu'il  ne  s'opposoit  pas  aux  demarches 
des  Marguilliers  et  Paroissiens  touchant  cette  Eglise  et  ses 
revenus,  en  admettant  cette  rfiponse  il  faut  done  convenir 
^galement  que  ce  meme  chapitre  qu'on  suppose  alors  ignorer 
ses  droits,  qu'il  lui  convenoit  done  bien  peu  de  faire  le 
maitre  dans  une  Eglise  qu'il  ne  connaissoit  pas  pour  lui 
appartenir,  ainsi  que  de  chercher  des  difficultes  aux  Parois- 
siens dans  la  persoune  de  leur  cure,  difficultes  r6it6r6es 
tres  souvent  et  dont  les  plain tes  se  sont  foit  entendre  jusqu'au 
pied  du  throne,  il  faut  done,  dis-je,  convenir  qu'un  cha- 
pitre est  uu  corps  remuant  qui  ne  pent  rester  tranquille  et 
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dont  les  difficult es  lui  seivent  comme  d*aliinent  pour  sa 
propre  existence. 

Mais  ce  chapitre  est  si  convaincu  de  son  inexistence 
primitive,  c'est  qu'en  1712  ^taiit  en  proces  avec  Monsei- 
gneur  de  St-Valier,  Eveque  de  Qu6bec,  les  pieces  ayant  ete 
remises  a  des  commissaires  nommes  par  le  Roi,  poor  Texa- 
men  du  Proces,  les  dits  commissaires  ftirent  forces  de  ren- 
voyer  le  chapitre  k  obtenir  des  lettres  patentes  du  Eoi  pour 
leur  Erection,  afin  que  les  dits  commissaires  pnssent  statuer 
juridiquement  entre  deux  corps  r6els  et  existans.  lis  obtin- 
rent  en  efiet  des  lettres  patentes  qui  sont  favorables  %,  ce 
corps,  quant  a  son  Erection  seulement,  mais  quant  a  T^gaid 
de  TEglise  et  des  revenus  de  la  Fabrique  il  n'en  a  pas  dit 
un  niot,  done  le  Roi  n 'a  jamais  approuv6  la  Bulla  que  pour 
son  Erection,  et  on  pent  a  juste  titre  appeler  ce  temps  Fe- 
poque  de  I'ferection  du  chapitre,  car  auparavant  11  n'existoit 
pas. 

En  1713. — Le  Roi  ayant  ete  informe  des  tracasseries  que 
le  chapitre  exer9ait  toujours  contre  les  Paroissiens,  fit  qu  en 
1714  il  ordonna  a  son  Intendant  (31*'  Begon,)  de  faire  cons- 
tater  par  inventaire  tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  a  la  Fabrique 
de  la  dite  Eglise  et  d'etre  present  au  dit  Inventaire,  ce  que 
le  dit  Intendant  ex6cuta  ponctuellement  (I'lnventaire  est 
aux  cofires).  Qu'on  disc  done  encore,  sll  est  possible  et 
comme  on  veut  le  persuader  que  c'est  dans  ce  temps  ou 
Tannee  d* auparavant  que  Louis  XIV,  voulant  mettre  la  der* 
niere  main  a  ce  grand  ouvrage,  approuva  la  Bulle  suivant 
sa  forme  et  teneur,  ainsi  que  c'^tait  une  affaire  consommee 
ou  il  n'y  avoit  plus  a  toucher  ;  quelle  absurdite.  Quoi  ?  un 
.  an  apres  Tapprobation  de  cette  Bulle  par  le  Roi,  le  Souve- 
rain  ordonne  qu'il  soit  constat^  par  Inventaire  ce  qui  appar- 
tient  a  la  Fabrique.  C'est  done  une  preuve  incontestable 
que  le  Roi  ne  I'a  jamais  approuvee  excepte  quant  a  Te- 
rection  seulement,  puisque  par  la  Bulle  tout  appartient  au 
chapitre  ;  peut-on  dire  sans  en  imposer  que  le  Roi  ignoroit 
ce  qu'il  avoit  approuve  un  an  auparavant. 


En  1727.— Monseigneur  de  SUValier  moarat  a  la  fin  de 
Tannfee  k  I'Hopital  Gfenferal.  Quoique  la  Fabriqne  fnt  intfe- 
ressfee  a  I'existence  de  ce  Prfelat,  elle  ne  rapporte  dans  ses 
Merits  aacans  traits  particuliers  de  la  vie  de  ce  ^and  homme, 
qni  moamt  ea  odeur  de  saintetfe  ;  elle  a  laiss^  ce  soin  a 
d'autres  et  snrtout  aui  communaut^s  qTii  tiennent  des  jour- 
naax  en  regie,  et  qui  par  consequent  sont  plus  en  ^tat  que 
peisonne  de  rendre  compte  de  ce  qni  se  passa  pendant  sa 
vie,  a  sa  mort,  et  de  ce  qui  B'en  snivit  apres.  On  dit  seale> 
ment  dana  le  monde  qu'il  s'fetait  retirfe  a  rH.6pital-GeniraI , 
qu'il  prot^geait  beaucoup,  et  qu'il  y  vecut  un  grand  nombre 
d'ann^es. 

En  1732. — Monseigneur  Doaquet,  Ev6que  de  Samos,  Coad- 
juteur  de  Quebec,  6tait  ici,  le  chapitre  m6content  des  cure 
etMarguilliera  qnine  vooloient pas donner  plus  de  500  livres 
par  an  au  chapitre  pour  le  soin  de  la  eacriatie,  pendant  qa'il 
demandoit  1000  livres  d'augmentation  par  au.  Ce  chapitre  fit 
done  une  reqnfete  i  raon  dit  seigneur  Dosquet  qu'attendn  le 
refus  formel  des  cur6  et  Marguilliera  qui  ne  vouloient  pas 
donner  les  1000  livres  d'aujgmentation,  qu'il  demandoit  a  se 
s^parer  d'avec  I'Eglise  paroissiale  et  de  se  faire  bStir  une 
cath6drale.  II  demandoit  encore  qu'il  lui  fut  permis  d'em- 
porter  quelques  vases  et  ornements  i  titre  de  prdt,  jnsqu'^ 
ce  qu'il  en  fit  venir  de  France.  Monseigneur  Coadjnteur 
repondit  la  dite  requete,  par  laquelle  rfeponse  il  dit  que 
sachant  que  cette  separation  avoit  d^ja  fstii  m^dit^e  par 
Monseigneur  de  Laval,  d'heurense  mfimoire,  premier  Evfi- 
que  de  Quebec,  et  que  d'ailleurs  sachant  qu'il  y  avoit  eu  des 
difficultes,  et  que  pour  feviter  qu'il  y  en  eut  par  la  suite, 
qu'il  consentoit  a  cette  separation,  et  qu'il  I'autorisoit  de  sa 
pleine  autorit^. 

Voila  done  encore  un  chapitre  figare.  Que  dira-t-on  pour 
le  juatifier  ?  Les  titres  sont  ils  toujours  dans  les  voutes  da 
s^minaire  ?  (oui,  sans  doute)  II  demaude  i  se  s^parer  de 
I'Eglise  Paroissiale  et  se  faire  bfttir  nne  cath^drale  ;  estce 
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prenettrs  en  presence  de  M^  Daine,  Lieutenant  GrSneral  civil 
et  criminel,  et  de  M^  Hyche,  procureur  du  Roi,  pour  la  cons- 
truction d'une  nouvelle  Eglise  Paroissiale,  Tun  des  dits 
marches  fait  en  Thotel  du  dit  Lieutenant  General  et  Tautre 
au  palais  episcopal,  en  presence  de  Monseigneur  de  Pont 
Briand,  qui  a  approuve  Tun  et  Tautre  des  dit  marches. 
On  trouve  tres  surprenant,  que  des  marches  faits  en  pre- 
sence de  ce  prelat,  dont  I'un  dans  son  propre  palais,  il 
ait  soufiert  que  cette  Eglise  fut  b^tie  sous  le  titre  d'Eglise 
paroi^iale,  plus  mSme  qu'il  les  ait  autoris^s  et  approuv^s 
comme  il  est  facile  de  le  prouver  aux  incredules.  Mais 
pour  quoi  cette  surprise  ?  pouvait-il  au  contraire  Tempfi- 
cher  ?  par  ce  que  cette  Eglise  est  rebfttie  d  neuf  pouvait-il 
lui  donner  un  autre  titre  ?  n'est-ce  pas  toujours  TEgliso 
des  Paroissiens  ?  Le  droit  ciAil  ne  leur  en  assure-t-il  pas 
la  propriety  comme  autrefois  ?  et  quelqu'un  a-t-il  pu  sans  leur 
consentement  transporter  leur  droit  k  d'autres  ?  S'il  en  est 
ainsi,  qu'on  en  donne  des  preuves  incontestables.  S'il  en  est 
autrement,  peut-on  supposer  qu*un  Prelat  6claire  tel  que 
Tetoit  Monseigneur  de  Pont  Briand,  qui  connaissoit  les  droits 
reciproques  d'un  chacun,  eut  soufi'ert  que  le  titre  de  cathe- 
drale  fut  aneanti  et  qu'au  contraire  elle  fut  bjltie  sous  celui 
de  Paroisse  ?  quelle,  raison  de  deference  avoit  done  ce 
seigneur  pour  le  souffrir  ?  Peut-on  supposer  qu'il  agissait 
sans  connaissance  de  cause  ?  Non,  il  etait  trop  eclair§.  Dira-t- 
on  qu'il  etoit  en  d^mence  ?  non,  la  sublimits  de  son  esprit, 
qu'il  a  conservee  jusqu'a  sa  mort,  prouve  le  contraire.  Dira- 
t-on  enfin  qu'il  en  vouloit^  a  son  chapitre  ?  non,  il  aimoit 
tout  le  monde  sans  distinction,  la  charite  pour  le  prochain 
a  toujours  paru  en  lui  une  vertu  6minente,  et  s'il  s'est 
trouv6  quelque  fois  forc6  de  faire  seatir  a  quelqu'un  le 
poids  de  son  autorit6  c'est  qu'il  voulait  se  soustraire  k  ses 
ordres,  et  cesser  d'etre  utile  au  public  m6me  par  obligation, 
mais  il  a  toujours  moins  agit  en  maitre  qu'en  veritable 
pere  qui  corrige  ses  enfants  rebelles. 


\eni.  Cette  Eglise  fut  done  dans  cette  batisse  allong6e  de 
40  pieds  et  elargie  par  denx  bas-cotes  de  28  pieds  chacun,  les 
murs  compris,  c'est  a  dire  telle  qu'elle  se  voit  anjourd'hni, 
et  on  commenfa  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  y  dire  Messe  depuis 
son  retablissement  le  jour  de  rimmacul6  Conception,  le  8 
dficembre  1748,  ftte  Patronale  de  cette  Eglise. 

Le  chapitre,  toujours  remuant  k  son  ordinaire,  ne  resta 
pas  toujours  tranquille,  et  M"  Jacquereau  et  Eescher,  cures 
Tun  apres  I'autre,  eurent  beaucoup  k  souffrir  de  leur  mau- 
vaise  humeur,  ils  en  vinr6nt  mfime  au  point  qu'ils  pous- 
serent  I'insolence  jusqu'a  refuser  au  premier  des  ornemens 
pour  faire  un  mariage,  ce  qui  I'obligea  d'enfoncer  une 
armoire  dans  la  sacristie.  Quelques  ann6es  apres,  M^  Ees- 
cher, alors  cure,  allant  pour  faire  un  salut,  un  chanoine 
que  je  ne  citerai  pas,  lui  ota  la  chape  de  dessus  le  dos, 
en  entrant  dans  TEglise,  en  lui  disant  qu'il  n'avoit 
pas  ce  droit.  Le  cure  appela  des  personnes  pour  6tre  t6- 
moins  de  ce  qu'on  lui  faisait,  (plusieurs  existent  encore) 
ensuite  de  quoi  il  en  porta  ses  plaintes  au  conseil  sup6rieur, 
qui  en  punit  tres  severement  le  chapitre,  en  le  condamnant 
en  50  livres  d'amende  pour  avoir  trouble  le  cur6  dans  ses  fonc- 
tions,  avec  defense  expresse  de  rec6diver.  (i)  Si  quelqu'un 
m'accuse  d'en  imposer,  j'appelerai  a  mon  secours  les  Parois- 
siens  et  speoialement  ceux  qui  ont  6t6  les  temoins  des  faits 
que  j'avance. 

Le  chapitre  n*en  resta  pas  la,  il  continua  toujours  ses 
tracasseries  envers  le  dit  cur6,  qui  6tait  aussi  Directeur  du 
seminaire.  II  attaqua  ouvertement  le  dit  s6minaire  pour  la 
cure  dont  il  avoit  per9u  les  fruits,  ainsi  que  pour  bien  d'au- 
tres  chefs  qu'il  lui  imputait ;  enfin,  pour  rtsultat  de  tout^s 
ces  difficultees,  il  pr6sente  un  m6moire  de  conclusion  au  Eoi, 


Xota  (1)  Ce  n'est  point  dans  cette  affaire,  il  n'y  eu  point  de  plaintes  porttes, 
c'e^t  pour  les  poursuites  que  fit  le  chapitre  pour  d6po8B^der  le  enr^  de  sa  cure 
que  le  dit  chapitre  fut  eondamn6&50  liyres  d' amende  par  le  conseil,  laquelle  sen- 
tence fut  confirmie  par  la  coar. 
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n'en  ayent  kt&  les  t^moinB.  L'Eglise  ParoiEsiale  fatinceadi^e 
en  son  entier,  ainsi  qae  les  retables,  tabernacles  et  bien 
d'antres  oTnemens  qni  avoient  coutSs  soit  aux  FaroisBiens 
on  a  la  Fabriqne  des  sommes  immenses.  Enfin,  k  la  fin  da 
si^ge  Qnfibec capitula  le  18.7bre  1759.  Apres  ce  dfevastement 
g^n&ral  de  la  dite  Eglise,  ainsi  qne  de  la  pins  grande  partie 
des  maisons  de  la  Yille,  les  Paroissiens  qni,  ponr  la  pins 
grande  partie,  avoient  perdn  la  msjenre  partie  de  lonrs 
biens,  ^toient  6pars  dans  les  campagnes.  Le  chapitre  £ga- 
lement  disperse  9a  et  \k  ne  s'interessoit  pas  beauconp  k  sa 
preteadue  Cath^drale.  Plasienrs  passerent  en  France  et 
peu  resterent  en  Canada.  Le  Pr6lat  6tait  sorti  de  Qnfbec 
an  commencement  dn  si^ge,  et  apres  la  prise  de  Qa^bec  il 
se  retira  k  Montreal  accablfe  de  peines  dn  malhehr  commnn 
de  ses  onailles.  II  Buccomba  en&n  et  tomba  dans  nne  Ian- 
gneOT  qui  le  condnisit  an  tombean  en  I'etS  de  1760,  que  ce 
digne  Pr^tat  moarnt  regrett^  de  tons  ses  Dioc^sains. 

Oomme  la  paroisse  de  Qnebec  avoit  ktk  incendi^e  les 
Paroissiens  ne  savoient  on  s'assembler.  M"  les  curfe  et 
Marguilliors,  de  I'avis  de  M'  Briand,  alors  Grand  Vicaire, 
residant  a  I'Hdpital  General,  a'adress^rent  aux  Dames  Ursn- 
lines  ponr  les  prier  qae  I'offlce  Faroissial  se  fit  dans  lenr 
Eglise.  Ces  Dames  eurent  la  gen^rosit^  de  I'accorder  gra- 
taitement,  et  la  paroisse  y  a  et6  dSservie  depnis  I'antomne 
1759  jnsqu'^  la  fin  de  1764,  sansqn'elles  ayent  jamais  ezig6 
nnsol  de  la  Fabriqne,  uon  seolement  ponr  lenr  Eglise  mais 
encore  poor  le  logement  de  M'  le  cnr£. 

Pendant  ses  4  ann^es  le  Ooaremement  avoit  vonln  s'em- 
parer  de  I'Eglise  Paroissiale,  croyant  qu'elle  fitoit  Cathfe- 
drale,  et  sons  ce  rapport  appartenante  an  Soi,  mais  les  Fa- 
roissiens,  tonjours  occnp^B  de  lenr  Eglise,  qnoiqne  lenrs 
facalt£s  ne  lears  permissent  pas  de  la  faire  r^tablir,  expli- 
qnerent  an  goavernemeat  la  matiere  dont  il  6tait  qnestion 
et  les  Margoilliera  firent  enregistrer  an  secretaire  de  la  Pro- 
vince tons  leB  titres  de  la  Fabriqne.  Le  Gonvernemeut  ins- 
trait  de  la  v6rit^  dn  fait,  se  d^porta  de  ses  ponrsnites. 
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Fabrique  puisque  ces  Messieurs  se  reservoient  la  location 
des  dits  bancs. 

Ces  conditions,  toutes  dures  qu'elles  etoient,  ont  et6  une 
resource  pour  le  rStablissement  de  la  dite  Eglise,  je  ne  pre- 
tends pas  par  la  justifier  la  conduite  dure  et  int6ress6e  de 
ces  Messieurs  envers  la  Fabrique,  mais  bien  par  la  crainte 
qu'eurent  les  Paroissiens  d'etre  encore  plus  mal  trait^s  par 
la  suite,  motif  qui  engagea  les  Marguilliers  a  s'occuper  se- 
rieusement  du  rgtablissement  de  la  dite  Eglise. 

Au  commencement  de  1766,  M^  le  cur6  se  plaignit  au 
Marguillier  en  charge  du  pen  d'ornemens  qu'il  avoit  pour 
la  solemnity  des  f&tes,  ce  qui  remp^choit  de  le  faire  d'une 
maniere  decente  et  convenable.  Ce  Marguillier  lui  r^pondit 
qu*il  ne  savoit  pas  ou  ils  6toient,  et  que  comme  cur 6  il 
devoit  savoir  ou  ils  avoient  6t6  mis  pendant  le  si6ge.  II  lui 
r^pondit  qu'ils  etoient  aux  Trois-Rivieres  entre  les  mains  de 
M^  St  Onge,  chanoine,  mais  qu'il  fallait  s'adresser  a  M' 
Perrault,  alors  G-rand  Vicaire,  pour  les  faire  descendre.  Effec- 
tivement  le  Marguillier,  suivant  les  instructions  du  cur6, 
s'adressa  a  mon  dit  sieur  Perrault  pour  r6clamer  au  nom  de 
la  Fabrique  les  ornemens  qui  lui  appartenoient  et  le  pria 
de  les  faire  descendre.  M'  le  Grand  Vicaire  fit  comme  s'il 
eut  6te  surpris  de  cette  demande,  il  lui  r6pondit  qu'efiecti- 
vement  les  ornemens  de  cette  Eglise  avoient  6t6  enyoy6s  aux 
Trois-Eivieres  par  le  Pr^fet  de  la  sacristie,  mais  qu'au  reste 
M^  le  cur6  et  lui  se  trompoient  fort  de  r^clamer  des  orne- 
mens qui  tons  appartenoient  au  chapitre  et  que  la  Fabri- 
que n'en  avoit  point.  Cette  r^ponse,  toute  courte  qu'elle 
6toit,  n'6toit  pas  satisfaisante  pour  ce  Marguillier,  Elle  d6- 
couvroit  d'une  maniere  trop  claire  les  sentimens  du  cha- 
pitre. Si  les  Paroissiens  en  eussent  6te  inform^s  n'auroient 
ils  pas  eu  raison  de  dire :  depuis  quand  la  Fabrique  est  elle 
en  Tutelle  et  que  le  chapitre  en  est  tuteur,  c'est-^-dire  tu- 
teur  sans  rendre  compte  ?  n'avons  nous  pas  des  Marguil- 
liers qui  font  obliges  en  eonscience  de  prendre  autant  de 
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k  ces  mdiues  deputes  qa'elle  eatendott  qae  les  pierres,  les 
mnrs  et  le  terrein  sar  lequel  6toit  b&tie  cette  Egtise  lai  ap- 
pftrtiendroit  en  propre  et  a  son  chapitre.  On  demaade  anx 
personnes  eclair^es  ai  le  droit  canoniqne  peut  sans  forma- 
lit^s  augantir  le  droit  civil. 

Les  cinq  deputes  lireut  lear  rapport  a  Tassemblee  generale 
ou  il  fat  question  de  savoir  si  eu  qualite  d'administratears 
des  revenus  de  I'E^lise  et  de  la  Fabriqne,  pottr  eatrer  dans 
les  ynes  de  Sa  Crrandear,  Noos  poavions  ou  nous  devious 
rStablir  cette  Eglise  comme  Oath^drale,  prise  en  ce  sens 
qu'elle  appartiendroit  A  M^onseigneur  et  a  sou  chapitre,  et 
comme  il  s'eleva  une  contestation  ou  recueillit  les  sufirages 
en  la  manifire  accoutum^e,  ou  alors  la  plurality  de  dix  centre 
quatre  Temporta,  c'est-i-dire  qu'elle  seroit  rfitablie  comme  Pa- 
roisse,  servant  de  Calb^drale  et  non  Gathedrale,  dans  le  sens 
qu'elle  appartiendroit  jt  Mouseigueur  et  k  son  chapitre. 

Cette  delib§ration  attira  une  protestation  de  la  part  de 
quatre  membres  de  la  Fabrique  qui  n'Stoient  pas  de  cet  avis, 
ce  qui  T^veilla  le  refns  qu'nn  chanoine  avoit  fait  de  rendre 
les  omemens  et  par  la  acheva  de  dessiler  les  yeux  aux  pa- 
Toissiens  sar  leurs  propres  intferfits. 

Si  ces  4  Messieurs  eussent  £te  plus  prudents  qu'ils  n'^- 
toient,  ils  anroient  r^flechi  qu'ils  n'^toint  pas  en  droit  de 
protester  centre  les  interfits  d'une  Fabriqne  et  des  Parois- 
siens  qu'ils  devoient  soutenir.  Ils  devoient  encore  envisager 
que  dans  le  cas  de  qnelque  contestation  dans  une  assembl^e 
de  la  Fabrique,  qa'on  a  pour  regie  g4n£rale  de  recneillir 
les  suffrages  et  que  la  plaralite  I'emporte  toujonrs  a  moins 
qu'elle  ne  fut  entieremeat  centre  les  int^rfits  de  la  Fabrique 
qu'ils  doivent  soutenir. 

Enfin  les  Margailliers,  ne  volant  ancane  resource  dn 
cote  de  la  Fabrique  qui  put  les  eacourager  a  entammer  ce 
retablissement  et  craignant  d'ailleursde  I'engager  dans  des 
emprunts  considerables  comme  on  avoit  fait  en  1744,  pro- 
posereut  xme  sooscriptiou  h  tons  les  Faroissieus  ponr  le 
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doivent  se  faire  it  perp6tait6  les  fonctions  curiales,  dans 
laqaelle  uotre  cure  doit  prendre  son  titre  snirant  I'nsage, 
et  comme  notre  E^lise  ParoiBsiale  premierement  ^difiee  par 
noB  peres  citoyens  de  Quebec,  nouvellement  relevee  de  ses 
Tames  ti  nos  frais  et  dans  laqnelle  doit  se  faire  la  d^serte 
des  ILmes,  ou  nons  sommes  obliges  de  notis  assembler  pour 
assister  anx  divins  offices,  poor  participer  am  sacremens, 
pour  J  recevoir  I'instruction  de  nos  Pasteurs,  et  enfin  ou 
nons  arous  droit  d'etre  inhumes  ou  dans  les  cimeti^res  qui 
en  dependent.  Ce  sont  ces  conaidfirations  qui  nons  engagent 
i  contribuer  de  nos  revenns  a  son  entretien,  a  sa  decoration 
et  i  fournir  toutes  les  depenses  n^cessaires  qui  peuvent 
servir  a  la  saiatete  et  i  la  majesty  du  cnlte  divin,  c'est  pour 
cet  effet  que  cbacnn  de  nous  remet  selon  I'uRi^e  la  portion 
de  ses  biens,  soit  oGfrandes,  soit  rentes  de  bancs  et  autrea 
casQels  qu'il  doit  a  titre  de  justice  ou  qu'il  consacre  ^  titre 
de  pi£te  entre  les  mains  des  Marguilliers  qui  sont  Mus 
pour  les  administrer  sous  I'autoritu  de  nos  seigneurs  les 
Eveqaes,  auxqueU  ils  sont  obliges  de  rendre  compte  de 
lenr  administration;  c'est  sous  ces  differens  rapports  que 
nous  regardons  I'lDglise  quo  nous  venous  de  retabliret  dans 
laquelle  nous  supplions  votre  Grandeur  d'entrer  avec  son 
clergfe.  Yous  fites  notre  digne  Pasteur,  conduisez  vos  ouailles 
dans  la  maison  du  Seigneur,  dont  vous  nous  tenez  la  place 
Bur  la  terre.  Vous  6tes  notre  pere  en  Dieu,  ne  nous  laisaez 
paa  Orphelins,  mais  daignez  nous  regarder  comme  tos 
Bnfans  en  Notre-Seignenr,  qui  se  plaisent  sous  les  yenz  de 
leur  pare,  qu'ils  respectent,  qn'ils  aiment  et  qui  prient 
Totre  Grandeur  de  leur  accorder  sa  benediction." 

Comme  cet  ^crit  n'est  point  conforme  auz  litres  de  la 
Fabrique,  que  le  sentiment  des  Margnllliers  et  Faroissiens 
n'a  jamais  6te  d'empScher  Monseigneur  d'entrer  dans  cette 
Eglise ;  qu'il  n'a  de  suppliqne  que  le  nom,  qu'an  contraire  il 
ressemble  a  tous  egards  i  xm  proces  verbal  d'enquete,  o'eat 
ponrqooi  aoni  pri&mes  rautani  de  Taller  faire  signer  k 
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R.  4.  Nous  n'avons  jamais  vu  d'ezemple  qu'on  ait  don- 
n6  un  autre  titre  k  cette  Eglise,  les  registres  de  la  Fabrique 
en  font  foi,  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  et6  autoris^s  k  lui  en 
donner  d'autre. 

D.  5.  Desormais  les  Marguilliers  se  qualifieront  Marguil- 
liers  de  TEglise  Cathedrale  et  Paroissiale  de  Quebec. 

R.  5.  Nos  Peres  n'ont  jamais  ete  qualifies  de  ce  titre  et 
nous  aurions  honte  d'etre  les  premiers  a  porter  un  titre  si 
vain  d'autant  que  les  cathedrales  n'en  ont  jamais  eu ;  ce 
n'est  pour  Tordinaire  que  des  commis  a  gages. 

D.  6.  De  notre  c6t6  nous  reconnaissons  ce  que  nous 
avons  toujours  confess^,  que  c'est  en  m^me  temps  TEglise 
du  peuple  on  il  a  droit  d'etre  deservi ;  droit  dont  il  ne  pent 
6tre  priv6. 

R.  6.  Monseigneur  reconnoit  une  chose  que  personne  ne 
pent  nier,  mais  c'est  un  droit  attache  a  I'Eglise  paroissiale 
que  nous  voulons  conserver. 

D.  7.  Nous  promettons  que  les  Marguilliers  ne  seront 
nuUement  g^nes  dans  leur  exercise  :  qu'ils  recevront  dans 
TEglise  les  honneurs  accoutumes,  qu'ils  continueront  d'avoir 
la  gestion  du  temporel  de  la  Fabrique  et  d'etre  les  deposi- 
taires  de,  tons  les  revenus. 

R.  7.  Monseigneur  nous  accorde  un  droit  que  personne 
ne  pent  nous  con  tester,  c'est  un  usage  etabli  dans  toutes  les 
Fabriques,  mSme  par  le  droit  canonique. 

D.  8.  Nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  depsein  ni  notre  chapitre 
de  nous  en  emparer.  Nous  nous  opposerions  de  toutes  nos 
forces  a  quiconque  aurait  de  semblables  desseins. 

R.  8.  II  n'y  a  pas  d'exemple  qu'aucun  de  ses  Fred^ces- 
seurs  ayent  voulu  s'en  emparer,  mais  le  chapitre  a  voulu  le 
laire.  Leur  m^moire  de  conclusion  presents  au  Roi  en 
1753  le  prouve  dans  toute  son  6vidence. 

D.  9.  Ges  revenus  sont  par  tout  uniquement  destines 
pour  Tentretien  de  TEglise  et  du  culte  divin. 
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demandent  plus  qu'ils  ne  fant.  Trop  malhenreux  enfin  di 
nous  ne  ponvons  acqu6rir  cette  paix  qn'on  nous  promet 
qu'en  Tachetant  de  notre  propre  bien.  Voila  enfin  tons  les 
motifs  qui  nous  emp6cherent  d'accepter  les  proposition^ 
susdites.  Ne  cro^  ant  pas  que  cette  formality  fat  n6cessaire 
pour  la  conservation  de  TEglise  qui  appartient  aux  Parois- 
siens,  nous  nous  contentames  de  faire  la  r6ponse  suivante 
k  Monseigneur  TEvfeque,  par  les  Marguilliers  en  exercice, 
au  nom  du  corps.  La  yoici : 

Monseigneur, 

Nous  avons  communique  aux  Marguilliers  assembles, 
Buivant  les  ordres  de  votre  Grandeur,  la  lettre  dont  elle  nous 
a  honoree  ainsi  que  I'ecrit  qiii  y  6tait  joint ;  ils  nous  char- 
gent  de  vous  dire,  Monseigneur,  que  non-seulement  ils 
ignorent  les  matieres  canoniques,  mais  encore  que  leur  qua- 
lite  de  Marguilliers  ne  leur  commet  pas  plus  de  pouvoir 
qu'un  Tuteur  n'en  a sur  les  biens  de  ses  mineurs.  lis  esperent 
que  votre  Grrandeur  voudra  bien  les  dispenser  d'entrer  dans 
Texamen  de  la  matiere  dont  il  s'agit ;  ils  la  supplient  de 
vouloir  bien  entrer  dans  son  Eglise  avec  son  clerg6  commo 
ont  fait  ses  pr6d6cesseurs,  et  avancer  que  les  Pr6d6cesseur8 
de  votre  Grandeur  ont  6prouv6  des  contestations,  ce  n'a 
jamais  6t6  de  la  part  des  Marguilliers  ni  de  celle  des  Parois- 
siens.   Quebec,  le  20  Mars  1771. 

Sign6  k  la  minute :  Marcoux,  Perras  et  Dufau,  M<^i*  en 
exercise. 


I^TOTES 


SUR  LE 


CHATEAU  ST-LOinS  (Incendie  en  1834)  ET  LE  OEATEAU 
HALDHAND  OU  TIEUI  GIATEAU,  QUEBEG. 


PRfcPARfcES   PAR   ERXEST   GAGNON,  SECRfeTAIRB   DU  DfcPARTEMKXT   DBS 

Travaux  Publics,  QofeBsc. 

(1875) 

Je  crois  devoir  vous  presenter  anjourd'hni  nn  premier 
rapport  sur  les  recherches  que  vous  m'avez  demands  de 
faire  relativement  4  la  propri^te  da  ch&teau  Haldimand 
OU  Vieux  Chateau. 

Afin  de  bien  saisir  la  portSe  des  pieces  consult^es,  et  dont 
quelques'unes  seront  citees  plus  loin,  il  importe  de  se  rap- 
peler,  au  moins  d'une  maniere  sommaire,  Thistoire  de  I'an- 
cien  chateau  Saint-Louis  et  du  ch&teau  actuel. 

Le  fort  Saint-Louis  date  de  la  fondation  m6me  de  Quebec. 
En  1624,  Champlainfaisaitouvrirunchemin  commode  pour 
remplacer  Tetroit  sentier  qui  conduisait  de  T**  Habita- 
tion "  (basse-ville)  au  fort  Saint-Louis,  **  sur  la  hauteur," 
et  il  faisait  aussi  continuer  les  travaux  du  fort. 

M.  de  Montmagny,  vers  1647,  fit  ex6cuter  des  travaux 
considerables  an  fort  de  Quebec,  et  le  refit  presque  k 
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fit  recouvrir  remplacement  d^une  plate*forme  k  laquelle  on 
a  doling  son  nom.  Le  gouvernement  du  Canada-Uni,  en 
1854,  d^pensa  jC4,209.9.2  a  am^liorer  cette  plate-forme  ainsi 
que  les  mnrs  du  jardin  avoisinant. 


Le  chateau  Haldimand  (occnp6  anjonrd'hoi  par  I'ecole 
normale-Laval)  fut  b&ti  expre88§ment  ponr  les  levers, 
les  receptions  officielles  et  les  bals  donn6s  par  les  gou- 
vemenrs.  Ses  fondations  ftirent  commenc6es  le  5  mai  1784, 
et,  le  18  Janvier  1787,  jour  de  la  fete  de  la  Beine  (Char- 
lotte de  Mecklembonrg-Strelitz,  femme  de  George  III) 
il  y  ent  grande  reception  poor  la  premiere  fois  dans  le 
nonvel  Edifice.  (1) 

Pendant  la  restauration  dn  ch&tean  Saint-Lonis  (1809-10- 
11-12)  le  gouvemenr  habita  le  ch&teau  Haldimand,  qu'il 
avait  d^jk  occnp§  anparavant,  (2)  concurremment  avec  le 
ch&tean  Saint-Louis,  et  qu'il  continua  d'occuper  par  la 
suite. 

Cette  destination  identique  des  deux  ch&teaux  et  cette 
habitation  simultan^e  pendant  plus  de  40  ans,  est  un  fait 
important  dans  le  cas  qui  nous  occupe.  Si  Ton  pouvait 
consid^rer  les  deux  Edifices  comme  ne  formant  qu'une  seule 
proprHU^  pour  des  usages  communs,  il  suflirait  d'6tablir  que 


(1)  Every  precaotion  wan  taken  to  prerent  genUemen's  entering  the  new 
building  with  creepers  on.  For  this  purpose  two  aides-de-camps  and  two  orderly 
sergeants  were  posted  so  as  to  examine  every  one  that  came  in,  and  notwithstand- 
ing one  has  left  the  marks  of  creepers  in  the  best  floor  (perhaps)  in  aU  Canada, 

(2)  '^  17th  December  1787.  This  morning  Lord  Dorchester  and  his  family  removed 
into  the  Garrets  of  the  New  Building,  and  yesterday  the  secretaries  removed  into 
the  old  Building  to  make  room  for  the  upper  servants,  kc.^  kc.  (Journal  de  M 
Thompson.)  M.  Thompson  appelle  Old  Building  Pancien  chAteau  Saint-Louis,  et 
New  Building  le  chAteau  comme  n6e  en  1784,  sous  le  gouvemenr  Haldimand.  Aprte 
la  restauration  del'ancien  ch&teau  Saint-Louis  (1808-12),  ce  dernier,  qnoique  de 
beaucoup  le  plus  ancien,  f^t  appel6  Chdteau  nsufy  ft  le  chAteau  Haldimand  Yitvm 
CMuau* 
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Tune  etait  une  propria t6  du  gouvernement  civil  i)our  con- 
dure  que  Tautre  devant  Tdtre  egalement. 

M.  F.  Baillairg6,  dans  un  rapport  public  par  le  gouver- 
nement, en  1867,  dit  que  le  chateau  Haldiinand  fat  r§pare 
en  1851-2-3  et  4,  et  que  cette  reparation  couta  $13,718.42. 
De  nouvelles  depenses  furent  faites  en  1857,  lors  de  Tinstal- 
lation  de  Tficole  normale  Laval  et  de  T^cole  modele  annexe 
La  petite  construction  ou  se  trouvent  la  chapelle  et  T^cole 
modele  fut  6lev6e  entierement  aux  frais  de  la  province 
quelque  temps  apres.  La  b&tisse  a  voute  qui  sert  de  cuisine 
a  r^cole  normale  6tait  un  ancien  magazin  a  poudre.  (1) 
C'est  la  plus  ancienne  partie  de  T^dilice  actueL 

Voici  maintenant  quelques  pieces  qui  m'out  paru  digne 
de  fixer  votre  attention. 

Le  26  juin  1793,  le  lieutenant-gouverneur  Alured  Clark 
adresse  a  la  Chambre  un  message  d'ou  j'extrais  les  paroles 
suivantes  : — 

''  Je  crois  quMl  est  n^cessaire  a  ce  moment  de  faire  une 
plus  ample  communication  des  instructions  royales  sur  le 
meme  sujet  (la  legislation)  pour  Tinformation  de  la  Le^ris- 
lature,  dont  les  articles  sont  dans  les  mots  suivants  :  ''  Que 
'*  dans  toutes  les  lois  ou  ordonnances  pour  lever  de  t argent 
*'  ou  imposer  des  amendes,  confiscations,  ou  peines  p6cu- 
•*  niaires,  il  soil  expressiment  fait  mention^  que  le  dit  argent 
"  est  accordfe,  reserve  pour  Nous,  nos  Heritiers  et  Succes- 
"  seurs,  pour  les  usages  publics  de  la  dite  province  et  le  soutien 
'*  du  gouvernement  d'icelle,  comme  il  sera  ordonne  par  la 
"  dite  loi." 

Or,  en  1808,  on  preleve  une  taxe,  on  live  de  Vargent  pour 


(I)  Monday,  2l8t  Aug.,  1787.  I  have  received  hisLordship^s  (Lord  Dorchester) 
orders  to  erect  a  platform  on  the  roof  of  a  vaulted  houte^  originally  a  powder  ma- 
gazine, joining  to  the  upper  end  of  the  New  Building,  for  His  Royal  Highness 
(Prince  William  Henry)  and  his  company  (to)  sit  upon  while  the  fireworks  are 
displaying  on  an  emioeace  fronting  it  below  the  aid  QitadeU"  (Journul  de  X. 
Thorn  psoo-) 
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payer  la  somme  de  jC7,000,  vot6e  pour  la  restauration  du 
chftteau  Saint-Louis.  Get  Edifice  (et,  a  fortiori^  le  cMteau 
Haldimand,  qui  n'a  jamais  eu  le  moindre  caractere  militaire) 
6tait  done  d  Vusage  de  la  dite  province.  En  eflSet,  le  2d  para- 
graphe  de  I'acte  48  George  III,  eh :  34,  intitule :  "  Acte  pour 
reparer  et  am6liorer  I'ancien  ch&teau  Saint-Louis/'  se  lit 
comme  suit : 

''  Et  attendu  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  d'6tablir  un  fonds  pour^ 
pouivoir  k  la  somme  ci-dessus  mentionn6e  de  Sept  Mille 
Livres,  argent  courant  de  cette  Province,  et  remplacer,  de 
temps  a  autre,  la  somme  et  les  sommes  qui  seront  ainsi  de- 
pens^es  :  Qu'il  soit  done  statu6  par  Tautoritg  susdite  que 
$ur  chaque  Acte  quelconque,  de  quelque  description  qu'il 
soit,  qui,  depuis  et  apres  le  premier  jour  de  Juin,  dans 
rann6e  de  Notre-Seignenr  mil  huit  cent  huit,  sera  ex6cut6 
ou  pass6  avee  minute  ou  en  brevet,  devant  un  ou  plusieurs 
Notaires,  par  quelque  personne  ou  personnes  quelconques, 
il  sera  payi  entre  les  mains  du  Notaire  devant  lequel  tel 
Acte  sera  ex6cut6  ou  pa8s6,  avant  TexScution  ou  passation 
de  tel  Acte,  la  somme  dun  Chelin^  argent  courant  de  cette 
province." 

L'acte  48  George  III,  ch.  34,  qui  contient  cette  clause, 
fut  sanctionn6  par  le  gouverneur.  Sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
le  14  avril  1808,  et  Son  Excellence,  dans  sa  harangue  k  la 
Chambre,  la  remercia  de  sa  g6n6rosit6  en  terme  chaleureux. 
(voir  Christie  :  HisU  of  Lower  Canada^  vol.  I,  p.  273).  J'ai 
dit  plus  haut  que  quatre  ans  apres  (le  19  mai  1812)  une 
somme  additionnelle  de  ^£7,980.19.1^  avait  6t6  vot6e,  par  le 
Farlement  du  Bas-Canada,  pour  "  la  reparation  et  I'am^lio- 
ration  "  du  dit  ch&teau  Saint-Louis. 

Relativement  au  cout  primitif  du  ch&teau  Haldimand  et 
k  la  provenance  des  sommes  y  employees,  s'il  6tait  encore 
possible  de  se  renseigner  sur  ces  choses,  ce  serait  peut-6tre 
dans  les  archives  militaires. 
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Les  journanx  de  la  Chambie  des  Commnnefi  d'iing^etem 
font  connaitre  en  chiffres  ronds  les  sommes  d^pens^es  a 
Quebec,  xnais  ne  donnent  aucuns  details.  Vers  I'^poqne  de 
la  construction  da  ch&teau  Haldimand,  la  province  coih 
tribuait  pour  environ  un  cinquiime  dans  les  d6i>en8e8de 
la  colonie ;  mais  on  sait  que,  m6me  apres  VAcle  de  Quibee^ 
(1774)  et  VAcU  Constitutionnel  (1791),  et  jusqn'en  1841,  le 
goavemement,  qui  6tait  ind^pendant  des  Chambres,  ne 
vonlut  jamais  rendre  compte  de  I'emploi  des  sommes  ve- 
toes par  ces  m^mes  Chambres. 


f 


Les  droits  du  gouvemement  dn  Canada  sar  le  terrain 
da  Yieax-Ch&teaa  (oa  ch&teau  Haldimand)  et  de  I'ancienne 
terrasse  Durham, — formant  one  superficie  totale  d'enviion 
70,000  pieds,  mesure  anglaise, — ainsi  que  sur  les  edifices  on 
b&timents  construits  sur  le  dit  terrain,  ont  6t6  transf(§rte  an 
gouvemement  de  la  province  de  Quebec  par  Ordre  du  Gon- 
seil  Priv6  (du  Canada)  jportant  la  date  du  14  f§vrier  1871. 


